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Fulecabodk Kethber 


The Celebrated Prima Donna Has Just Rejoined the Metropolitan Opera Company, Having Been 


Acclaimed Everywhere for the Perfection of Her Voice. 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG, 
VM ctropolitan Opera soprano, with two “friendly” tenors, Tito Schipa and Lauri-Volpi 
(11 the artists added considerably to their operatic laurels in Los Angeles, where the EVA LEONI, 


how, pshot we kev recent garden party 
above snapsh was taken at a recent garden px coloratura soprano, photographed at 


Beechurst, L. 1., where she spent a very 
pleasant vacation, swimming, diving and 
enjoying other summer sports. Next to 
music, outdoor exercises are her forte. 
Miss Leoni appeared in concert at Town 
Hall, New York, on October 12 with 


great success. 


LOUIS DORNAY, 
, ’ dramatic tenor, who will be heard in . ’ Cites b ogg ee 

LESLIE LOTH a special engagement as Loge in Das a GIAC OMO Ql IN TANO, 
Rheingold with the Philadelphia Civic ziolinist, recently returned to New York after spending 
Opera Company in that city on No several months at Allenhurst, N. J., where he conducted 
vember 21. In addition to his oper- a summer school of mustc. Because of his vast knowl- 
atic work, Mr. Dornay teaches voice edge of the violin literature, both classic and modern, 
and docs dramatic coaching at his many pupils who are studying with other teachers 
studio in New York. Once of his out consult Mr. Quintano regarding the arrangement of 
standing musical accomplishments 1s their programs. Although he specializes in this type 
ras resumed his activities as teacher and the Opera Club of the Oranges, of of work, program building, he also prepares pupils for 
which he is director recitals and for professional careers Mr. Quintano 
wll give several lecture recitals in New York during 
the current season. He was heard in recital in Car- 
negte Hall the early part of this year. (Austin photo.) 


friends in The Garden of the Gods. 
where he held a summer master class 
ings to wmsit James T. Barnes, a former 
on to Mr. Loth, the picture shows 

d pupils, who recently gave a 

Barnes and Mrs. Barnes Mr 


NIKOLAI ORLOFI 

distinguished pianist, who recently made a most suc- 

essful appearance with the Philharmonic Orchestra of 

Oslo, Norway, tlaying concertos by Mozart and Tschat- R 

musky. After touring Finland, the Baltic States, Hol LOUISE BAVE, 

land and Poland, he will play in Paris on November 10 lyric soprano, whose many engagements during the sum- 
wa ] th Th ( t with Mengelberg and the Orchestra S ymphonique de mer made a vacation impossible. She is heavily booked 
Vusi ver 7 Paris for the current concert season 
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MARY McCORMIC. 
A cable sent to her manager, Dema Harshbarger, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Civic Concert Serv Inc., Chicago, by Mary 
McCormic, brilliant young American soprano, tells of her just 
having signed a two-year contract with the Opera Comique, Paris, to 
sing Louise, Manon, Beatrice «by Messanger), Butterfly and Meli- 
sande during the present season. In the above picture she is shown 


as Thais, one of the roles in which she achieved her greatest success. 


DR. FRANK DAMROSCH, 


from a painting by Frederick Beaumont. 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE, 
who will be heard in recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Sunday evening, October 27. His program 


will comprise three groups of numbers by 
Debussy and Chopin, 


MARGUERITE 
COVELLE, 
soprano, photo- 
graphed — recently 
while on a walh in 
the Berkshires. 
Miss Covelle has 
won praise for her 
singing both in re- 
cital and over the 
radio. 


This remarkable portrait was unveiled at 


the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard Foundation on the evening of October 
22, in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the institute. 


Brahms, 


Tie, 
CLARA RABINOVITCH, 


New York pianist, was among the pas- 
sengers returning recently on the SS. 
Statendam. Miss Rabinovitch sailed on 
the SS. Ile de France on September 6, 
taking part in the gala concert held on 
board for the benefit of the Seamen's 
Welfare Fund. Lucresia Bori, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared 
on the same program. Miss Rabinovitch 
made a six weeks’ stay abroad, devoting 
her time mainly to France and Holland 
and arranging with her European man- 
agers for appearances in Paris and other 
leading cities on the continent. In the 
French capital she visited Isidor Philipp, 
celebrated piano pedagogue, with whom 
she formerly studied. Her first New 
York appearance of the season will be a 
recital at Town Hall, the date still to be 
announced. (Bain News photo). 


“HARLES MADURO, 
Spamsh composer, whose compo 
Morena y Sevillana, was broadcast over 
a nation-wide hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Company, by the Capitol 
Symphony Orchestra, Yascha Bunchuk 
conducting, on Sunday evening, October 
13. The Maduro compositions are li 
coming more popular each year and 
many of them are to be found on recital 
programs this season. Mr. Maduro plans 
to serve in the capacity of conductor at 
a recital, devoted entirely to his compo 
sitions, which is to be held at Town Hall 

in New York carly next year. 


VILMA KAPL 
winner of the D. Hendrik Ezserman 
Foundation Scholarship, the contest for 
which was held at the Philadelphia Con 
servatory of Music on October 15. Among 
the fourteen contestants qualifying for 
the scholarship, Natalie Heider came so 
close to the winner that she has been 
awarded a full scholarship in piano with 
Mme. Samaroff, to be known as the 
Olga Samaroff Scholarship. (Photo by 

Kubey-Rembrandt). 


FANIA BOSSAK, 
mesczo soprano, will give her Jordan Hail 
recital on the evening of October 30. A 
varied program will be presented. Henry 
Levine will preside at the piano 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Church, Concert and Schooi Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


Secured 


. New York 
Telephone: 





DUVAL 
YORK PARIS 
J. H. DUVAL 


Maestro Duval is now tonching 2 Italy 
VOICE — OPERA — CC ERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL 
63 West 
Phone: 


STUDIOS 
56th Street 
Circle 2297 





HENRIET TE MICHELSON 
NIST 
Member of Faculty a - Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private Classes 
Sherman Square Studios 
West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


160 





TORRENS 


SINGING 


MRS. L. A. 
TEACHER OF 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2590 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_inist—ConDucToR—TEACHER 
American String Quartet, Available 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra, 

1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 


Member of 
for Concerts. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 


Private Studio _ ‘ 
East 161st Street, New York 


Telephone Dayton 0353 


MRS 


850 





RL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Spr 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York Tel.: Penn: 


IALIST 


2634 


sroadway, 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF 
160 West 73rd Street, 
Trafalgar 6701 


SINGING 
New York 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
ypolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Br oadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N 
2634 Humboldt 


Metre N. Y. 


Telephones: Pennsylvania and 1429 





TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 

New York City 


CHARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTE 
Certified Leschetitzky 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certiriep TEACHER OF PIANO, 
HiarmMony, CouNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
ann Musica History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; ublic School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 








BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York City 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 
466 West 153rd Street, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
tan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 
Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust, Ave. 
e Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


Metropol 


New 
Residence 








MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 
Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 

Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest 

310 West 79th Street 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


Formerly Metropolitan 


artists 


Studios ew York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. 


Pupil of 
— MASSART — DONT 


TROUK 


JOACHIM 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max 


Rostuat anp Gisetta Nev 


Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


AMANN 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FEstivac 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


115 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
me Phone Circle 8178 


New York, 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 

Van Dyke Studios, 

Telephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 


ef 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Billings 6224 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT nae AND TEACHER 
SINGING 


144 East io Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Gipses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Wadsworth 4433 


Jessiz B. 
Telephone 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


JANET 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, heigges 
William pee 7 Pr, A. CG. Oy Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES— EON CERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 


Piano, 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pu 
ARNOLD ACHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





W. Ruesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Paperitz, Leipzig. N. School of Music & Arts, 
0 West ‘Sand St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony AND 
CoMPOSITION 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway ~- - - 
Phone 28 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





All Mail to 11 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 








EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


55 West 56th New York Circle 6322 


Graduates 


Street, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONST£ 


VocaL 


NTINO YON 
Piano INSTRUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New ~Vork 
hone: 0951 Circle 


AND 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on oice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Director Vocal Department 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





MME. ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development 
Special care given to gradual development of 
beginners. Preparation for Opera, Concert and 
Church. Correction of faulty methods. Write for 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1436 


(Bel Canto). 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NESE, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 














1929 








26, 


R TOMARS |; 


() VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 
§ voices under 


GUARANTEE 
E STUDIOS 
11 West 68th St. 
Voice trials by New York 
appointment only Phone: Endicott 5654 


: MARGOLIS «ts 


t 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Octebder LZ? 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vecs' masic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Cirele 5420 


® KYZER sne ~ oierion 


Home Tel.: Havemeyer 4027 


MUSICAL 


LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
E Specializing in 
CuHaMBER Music CLasses 
§ Address: Congress Hotel, 
19 W. 69th St., New York 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 








Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
Telephone { 





Studio 704-5 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 4384 
Cath. 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 








“Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies’”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
Cs RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 
surk HAMMANN 
CLARK 
ST 


PIA 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., 


BLEAKLEY 


170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
“Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., 


N.Y. 





Address: 











New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


ARTHUR BAECHT 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Serious, Talented Pupile Accepted 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N. Y. C. 








Penn. 2634 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER —¥ VOICE 





Col hi 





? SHAFFNER 


28 East fon 4 "ee York 


ee WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


—H Mann School for Bo: 
Dicector of Iie NY. Tel. Circle 4700 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Plats 10, Berlin, Germany 
BARONESS 


OLGA YON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


/DILLING 























HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & 
Steinway Hall, New york : a 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 

Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 

1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
: SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


dio: 35 W. 51 Bt., 
x + Tel. Cirle. 1617 





Care 





TEagees 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





wor MO WE sit 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | : 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


EEE Planist ===. 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
er Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chieage 


























MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: ag | Steinwa he’ {3 a 57th St. 


ddress: 180th 


Tel. ‘Mott Macon oes. chy York 





UNITED CONCERT DIRECTION 


MARIANNE SEISMIT -DODA, Manager 
855 West End Avenue, New York City 


Suite 8-B—Hours 2 to 5 


Phone Clarkson 8853 





School of —. 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
T 
H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
U 
R 





Associated with Frank La Forge 


9 
14 West 68th St. New York City 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 

2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal ogy sata gs and Composition 

687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHORMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children o@ Specialty 
Stopio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipenop: 25 East 77th St. Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


at” > wy oa , N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
““Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’"——-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 





Plaza 7692 





Soprano 


Concerts 























5 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 
Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


E JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 
Pupils accepted at the Block 


School, Lyon & Healy Bidg., 
Chicago 


'MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Prima Donna Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
Mgt.: L. BE. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steei Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 




















ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS Coach 


718 Steinway Hall, Wednesday afts. 
Phone: Circle 5231 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 
specialties 

Address—15 West Ith St., N. Y. City 

ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 

Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


oBECKER- SHAFFER 


Concert Violinist and Teacher 
: Interviews Koay red Ag —~3:30 


ture Recits 
A Studio 





Lec 
610 STEINWAY HALL. “NEW YORK CITY 
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MUSICAL@URIER 


Thirty-Fifth Promenade 
Season Ends in Blaze of Glory 


Sir Henry Wood to Continue at Head of New Orchestra Next Year— 
Some Interesting Novelties—New Winter Season 
Dawns in Auspicious Guise. 


Lonpon.—The 35th season of Promenade 
Concerts has come to an end in a climax of 
enthusiasm. On the night before the close 
~a two thirds Beethoven night that included 
the Ninth Symphony—so large a crowd 
stormed Queen’s Hall that the police were 
needed to keep order, and the next morning 
at ten o'clock the queue had begun to form 
for the last concert of the season, which 
closed with the audience’s spontaneous sing- 
ing of “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow!” as 
a homage to Sir Henry Wood. 

With the close of the season comes the 
news that the continuation of the Proms un- 
der the auspices of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is assured, and that Sir Henry 
Wood is to remain at their head. His or- 
chestra, however, is to give way to the new 
orchestra of the B. B. C. from next season on. 
Sir Henry Wood’s Orchestra, which is the 
New Queen's Hall Orchestra under another 
name, ceases to function with the present sea- 
son, followed by an engagement at the Coli- 
seum—the first instance of a symphony or- 
chestra doing a “star turn” in vaudeville. 
Many a pious tear will be dropped upon 
the orchestra’s demise. 

A FINE Roster OF SOLOISTS 

The programs and soloists have continued 
at the high level set at the beginning of 
the season, the artists who appeared during 
the second half including Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, Katherine Goodson, Myra 
Hess, Frederick Lamond, Egon Petri, and 
Irene Scharrer among the pianists; Jelly 
d’Aranyi, Beatrice Harrison and Paul Hinde- 
mith among the string players, and Rispah 
Goodacre, the English Singers, Herbert Hey- 
ner, Rachel Morton, Flora Woodman and 
many more favorites. 

Paul Hindemith’s appearance as a viola 
player during the last week was somewhat 
of a sensation. It was his first bow as a 
soloist to the London public who know him 
best as a composer of endurably modern 
music. This time, however, he played some 
one else’s modern music, namely, the new 
violin concerto by William Walton. 

A WortH-WHiLE ENGLISH NOovELTY 

This young radical is by far the most 
promising figure among the younger British 
contemporaries, one who obviously deserves 
the international recognition he has gained 
ever since his first appearance with a string 
quartet at the Salzburg Festival in 1923. The 
viola concerto, a three-movement work fol- 
lowing traditional forms in its general out- 
line, ought to be a welcome novelty any- 
where. Though scored for full orchestra, its 
style is as transparent and light as its thema- 
tic treatment is plastic and live. While not 
devoid of real feeling, a generous dose of 
Stravinskian esprit preserves it from senti- 
mentality, and its rhythmic fascinations are 
not altogether derived from jazz. The piece 
has something of the healthy fantasy of the 
young savage; little characteristic motives 
shoot out from its main contour like jets 
of flame. Withal, it is well made and aptly 
written. The composer conducted. 

Another of William Walton’s works, a 
Sinfonia Concertante for orchestra and piano, 
had a hearing at an earlier concert, and if 
rather more cynical in its tendency, it has 
the same exuberance and clarity of style that 
characterize the concerto. The solo part was 
played by Victor Hely-Hutchinson, whose 
Carol Symphony, based on such well-known 
tunes as O Come All Ye Faithful, God Rest 
You Merry Gentlemen, and The First Nowell, 
was heard on another evening. It is a sur- 
prisingly good work of its kind though its 
four movements are obviously too long for 
what they contain. 

A New Bax Work 

Arnold Bax’s Three Orchestra Pieces, 
whose first performance preceded that of 
Walton’s concerto, seemed aged and tired by 
comparison. Its whole-time progressions of 
thirds, its violins divisi, celesta and harp 
mysteries, its languid sweetness somehow 
seem to belong to yesterday, or the day 
before. It is, nevertheless, a musicianly work 
and pleasing in form, consisting of an over- 
ture in the old concerto form, an elegy and 
a lively rondo. 

Still another interesting novelty was a 
song cycle with orchestra, In Green Ways, 


by Herbert Howells, which also suffered 
from excessive sweetness and a certain mo- 
notony of mood, but was received with great 
enthusiasm by the assembled Young Idea. 
Eugene Goossens’ brilliant Rhythmic Over- 
ture and Elgar’s Enigma Variations com- 
pleted an all-English program that certainly 
“gives to think,” particularly when one real- 
izes that it was only one of a series of 
eight. 
Converse’s FLivver FLops 

At a previous concert Frederick Converse’s 
Flivver Ten Million honked its way into the 
London repertoire, but alas! not to stay, for 
London’s masses are oblivious to the humor 
of the ancient Ford (now superseded by a 
real automobile), while London critics are 
averse to Converse’s somewhat literal real- 
ism, reinforced by claxons, anvils and other 
accessories of noise. There were some em- 
barrassed snickers and some polite applause 
—less than Converse’s serious musicianship 
deserves. 

Another promising youngster among the 
English composers is Constant Lambert, 
whose Music for Orchestra made quite a 
stir at one of the Proms. It is “modernistic” 
in the bizarre outlines of its themes and 
the harmonic ruthlessness of its counterpoint, 
but the boldness and energy of its spirit are 
remarkable. Whether Lambert’s imagina- 
tion will take him beyond the cleverness 
which is the common asset of the young 
English radicals remains, of course, to be 
seen. 

Tue BartLetts IN AN ANCIENT “NoveLty” 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson were in- 
strumental in introducing two of the most 
successful novelties of the season, the first 
being Arthur Bliss’ concerto for two pianos. 
A pleasing work with sufficient originality 
and vigor to hold the hearer’s interest, it was 
brilliantly performed and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The other novelty was a discovery 
of this enterprising pair, namely a two piano 
concerto by C. P. E. Bach, a charming work 
which for ages has led an unknown existence 
in the libraries and which has proved well 
worth reviving. 

Honegger’s Rugby, which rather disap- 
pointed some of London’s critics, Vincenzo 
Tommasini’s Prelude, Fanfare and Fugue. 
and Stanley Wilson’s piano concerto were 
all brought out on the same night, but thev 
were not heavy enough to create musical dys- 
pepsia, nor did Lord Berner’s suite, The Tri- 
umph of Neptune, which Diaghileff originally 
produced in London as a ballet, cause undue 
excitement in its new concert dress. The 
tale of novelties produced at the “Prom” was 
completed by an orchestral suite by Lennox 
Berkeley, a Dutch rhapsody by P. G. van 
Anrooy, entitled Piet Hein, a Carol Sym- 
phony by V. Hely-Hutchinson, and Silentium, 
a symphonic poem by Miaskowsky. 

Only a few of all the new works produced 
during this season are worth incorporating 
in an orchestral program; but their sienifi- 
cance lies in the fact that Sir Henry Wood 
has bred in his audience a real desire to keep 
abreast of what is being done in serious mu- 
sical composition. In other words, he is 
creating a public that is looking not only 
to the classics, but to the contemporary 
composer for musical enjoyment. ; 

ANOTHER VIOLIN Propicy 

The first concert of the new season 
seemed to open veritable flood gates of mu- 
sic, for immediately the deluge was upon us 
and in one week we have heard orchestras 
large and small, quartets, trios, singers, pian- 
ists, and even a violinistic child wonder. This 
prodigy, Wolfi by name, caught us unawares. 
For months past all the channels of publicity 
known to London agents have been filled 
with the coming appearance of Yehudi Me 
nuhin at the Albert Hall. So when, at last, 
we entered the portals of this vast emporium 
of music to listen to a small boy play the 
violin, it was something of a shock to find 
that he was another little boy altogether. 

Wolfi, who at present possesses no other 
appellation, or, if he does, refuses to divulge 
it, is certainly remarkable. Thirteen years 
of age, a good looking, healthy lad with no 
trace of nervousness, he played the Bruch G 
minor and the Ernst F sharp minor concertos, 


the Bach Chaconne and Wieniawsky’s Faust 
Fantasy—a program worthy of a far older 
musician—with complete ease and aplomb. 
Beauty of tone, delicate phrasing, rhythmic 
precision and an entirely adequate technic 
were his outstanding features. His only real 
lack was that of personality inevitable in an 
undeveloped youth. But he holds promise 
beyond most other prodigies in that he is 
not trained for mere fireworks and that his 
interest is in the music, and not himself. 

It was the first Albert Hall concert of 
the season and the surprisingly large audi- 
ence was vociferous in its appreciation. 
Lonpon AND Hart House Quartets HEARD 

The London String Quartet celebrated 
its coming of age by a concert given just 
before embarking for the tenth visit to 
America. Beethoven, Brahms and Debussy 
made up the usual sterling qualities that 
mark this quartet’s performances. It was 
the first and only concert of the season and 
the overflowing audience gaye the players a 
rousing welcome and farewell. 

The first London concert of the Hart 
House String Quartet was in the nature of 
a gala night. High society was represented 
in force, as well as the musical fraternity, 
with the unusual result that the concert 
was a financial success—probably a record 
for a string quartet debut. What is more 
to the point, however, the quartet made a 
genuine impression in the town where all 
of Europe’s great quartets contend for laurels 
and where fastidiousness in the matter of 
chamber music has reached a very high de- 
gree. 

The program was exacting—Bartok’s 
opus 7, Beethoven’s opus 135 and Debussy’s 
opus 10. In the first as well as the last they 
revealed new beauties, both of expression 
and color, because they approach these early 
moderns without prejudice, treat them as the 
latter-day romantics that they are. In the 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Juilliard Graduate School 


Fellowships Awarded 


Sixty-three Talented Musicians From 
Twenty-two States Win in Tests 
—Average Age Sixteen to 
Twenty-three 


The Juilliard Graduate School of Music 
announces that it has granted sixty-three 
fellowships to talented musicians who took 
examinations which ended October 5. Fel- 
lowships entitle the holders to individual les- 
sons with the artists who comprise the fac- 
ulty of the Juilliard Graduate School, and 
the study of allied subjects both cultural and 
technical. The list of those winning fellow- 
ships with their former teachers named in 
parenthesis follows: 


Voice—Ralph W. Allen, Okla. (Marcella 
Sembrich) ; Esther Beeler, New Jersey ; Paul 
Donald Beltz, Pa. (Anne Griffiths) ; Robert 
H. Betts, Mo. (Eugenia Getner) ; Charles 
E. Carlile, R. I. (Mrs. Harry G. James) ; 
Kathleen Chrisman, Texas (Celeste Mor- 
ton); Clyde R. Dengler, Pa. (Nicholas 
Douty) ; George Djimos, New York (Conal 
O’ C’ Quirke) ; Luther Hoobyar, Cal. (T. 
Francis Smith); Ruth Huddle, Ill. (Estelle 
Liebling) ; Margaret E. Johnson, New York 
(H. Riddell) ; Helen Lockwood, Ark. (Wal- 
ter A. ‘Stults) ; Alma Michelini, Cal. (Ruth 
May Friend) ; Alma Milstead, Texas (Dud- 
ley Buck) ; George Newton, Ind. (John B. 
Wells) ; Lelane Rivera, Cal. (Giulio Silva) ; 
Bertha Schwan, Oregon (Orville Harrold) ; 
Ruth Shappell, Pa. (Gaetano S. de Luca); 
Sidney Smith, New York (Orville Har- 
rold): Rose Yelenich, Pa. (Andrew Bo- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI, 
distinguished vocal authority, who has resumed his teaching in New York for the 
season, following a record master class in Kansas City, where he will return next sum- 
mer. Arrangements are also being completed for a similar class in Hollywood 
next summer. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BREATHING 
By Mme. Delia Valeri 
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vigor will be of some help to him, but after 
a short time he will spend sleepless nights 
wondering why he is no longer able to do 
what he could do before. He is on the verge 
of despair; and yet, in many instances, a 
little more attention to his breathing could 
restore his peace of heart. 

It is surprising to see how many of the 
limitations of a singer can be traced back to 
a faulty respiration, Often a voice classified 
as short ranged appears to be such only be- 
possessor’s breath has not the 
power necessary to sustain a full high tone. 
The high tones are there but the singer 
either is unable to sing them at all, or they 
are forced and flat. Why? Because they 
require a larger pressure, a larger quantity 
of air than the singer’s method of respira- 
tion can supply. 

In some cases the singer displays a good 
voice, but his phrasing is choppy. Phrasing 
is the punctuation of singing, and no broad, 
beautiful phrase, such as are indicated by the 
composer's instructions or by the artist’s re- 
fined taste, can be sung without possessing a 
full command of the breath necessary to 
produce them. 


cause its 


Pronunciation also is sometimes marred by 
deficient respiration. The articulation of 
words requires a larger supply of air than 
the singer can afford, and he experiences in- 
creasing difficulty in ascending the scale until 
in the highest passages he is compelled to re- 

ort to the trick of vocalizing the notes with- 
pee pronouncing the words. 


Tremolo, which in its worst forms is ac- 
companied by a trembling condition of inside 
and outside muscles and which is the poorest 
and most offensive exhibition that a singer 
can offer—is also caused by the singer’s 
faulty respiration. 

The rule I have given ts not a new one. 
However I have tried to explain it as simply 
and as clearly as I could for the benefit of 
discouraged singers. In fact, how many of 
the singers now before the public know how 
to take advantage of this precious muscle 
the diaphragm—to put an end to their trou- 
bles? How many of the listeners can detect 
whether or not a singer uses his diaphragm 
as a device to regulate his breathing? 

[Jn next week's issue of the Musica. 
Courter, Mme. Valeri will discuss The 
Italian Language and The 


Italian Method.) 


announcement is not likely to be made, for 
London music lovers have long been yearn- 
ing to hear this great tenor. 

ALBERT Coates To ReturN TO BERLIN 

STAATSOPER 

Lonpon.—Albert Coates, who is the chief 
conductor of the reorganized London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been reaping operatic 
laurels in Berlin at the Staatsoper, Unter 
den Linden. Following his success with 
Boris Godounoff, he conducted several per 
formances of Tosca with the result that he 
has been invited to return for the entire 
month of January. S 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL Music AND DRAMATIC 
Critics’ Concress MEETS IN BUCHAREST 

Bucuarest.—The third International Con 
gress of Musical and Dramatic Critics has 
taken place in Bucharest. An imposing 
gathering of critics from all over Europe 
and America were present. Among the mu 
sic critics were Irving Schwerke from the 
United States, Dunton Green from England, 
Richard Specht from Austria, and Mateusz 
Glinski from Poland. Belgium, Checko- 
slovakia and Rumania sent two delegates 
while France sent no less than four, 
and Rumania itself was represented by Al 
fred Alessandrescu. Of the gala occasions 
organized in honor of the congress the most 
important was a concert of Rumanian music, 
which was attended by their Majesties Queen 
Marie of Rumania and Queen Elisabeth of 
and the Dowager Princess Helene. 
The program of the concert comprised 
\lessandrescu’s symphonic poem, Acteon, 
\ndricu’s Serenade, Jora’s Marche Juive, 
Marcel Mthalovici’s Danse des Divinités 
infernales, Stan Golestan’s Rumanian Rhap- 
two fragments of an opera by Nona 
Otescu and George Enesco’s first Rumanian 
Rhapsody The concert was conducted by 
Georges Georgesco. ae 


each 
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English Music Festival to Be Given 
in Toronto 

An English Music Festival is to be held at 
the new Royal York Hotel in Toronto, Can- 
ada, November 13-16, under the auspices of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

This festival, which is expected to attract 
music lovers from all parts of the United 
States and the Dominion, will feature old 
English dances and music from the time of 
the lutenist composers to the present dav, and 
will thus indicate the wealth of traditional 
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music identified with England, as well as 
modern English music which has achieved 
international recognition. The new romantic 
ballad, Hugh the Drover, written by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, will here be given 
its first production in America; the Hart 
House String Quartet will play recent com- 
positions for strings, and other well-known 
artists who will participate at this festival 
are Herbert Heyner, Felix Salmond, Jeanne 
Dusseau, The English Singers, and a group 
of sixteen English folk dancers, Douglas 
Kennedy, director, who, following their ap- 
pearance in Toronto, will start on a tour of 
Eastern Canada and later will appear at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. Two choirs also 
will participate in the festival, the Port Ar- 
thur Women’s Choir and the Ottawa Temple 
Choir. 


London 
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technical mastery of the en- 
doubt. The success of 
with its high 
well for its 


Beethoven the 
semble was never in 
the quartet was commensurate 
accomplishments and augurs 
European career. 

Turee Aces oF HINDEMITH 

From the musician’s point of view the 
most important event of the season thus far 
was the first of the private series of concerts 
of contemporary music given at the Arts 
Theatre under the auspices of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Paul Hindemith, 
appearing personally in three of his own 
works, demonstrated to the very select audi- 
ence of musicians and critics that he is with- 
out doubt the most accomplished of the new 
generation of German musicians, and as such 
has perhaps the most serious claim to world 
recognition. 

The three works were a 
and piano, op. 11, written in a Little 
Sonata for viola d’amore and piano, and 
trio for viola, heckelphone and piano, written 
last year. Perhaps these works are to be 
taken to represent three “periods” of the 
composer (following illustrious examples of 
the past); in any case they show a logical 
development from a charmingly ingenuous 
neo-classicism (not altogether averse from 
sensuous seductiveness) to a detached mod- 
ernism that is not less musicianly, for all its 
greater freedom from “tonal” fetters and 
harmonic conventions. 


THE 


sonata for viola 


1922 


Viota p’AmMorRE AND HECKELPHONE 
Counterpoint, or a kind of 
which takes its place, is the 
ciple; rhythm, plus a sort of 
dialecticism, is the adhesive 
coherence and formal lucidity. 
To me the most enjoyable was the Little 
Sonata, op. 25. Much of its charm is due 
to the fascinating tone quality of the viola 
d'amore, an instrument which Hindemith has 
thoroughly mastered both as player and com- 
poser, for the piece is evidently conceived in 
the spirit of the instrument. It is essentially 
what the Germans call musikantisch, born 
of the play instinct, yet elevating and even 
moving in its expressiveness, especially in 
the slow movement. The Trio is novel in 
form, and the use of the heckelphone in 
place of what might have been a cello, adds 
a touch of amusing scurrility. Yet here, too, 
the conception is essentially that of a musi- 
cian interested in the material of music and 
gifted with great originality and resource 
in shaping it to new combinations and expres- 
sive media. The movements—Solo, Arioso, 
Duet, followed by a Potpourri—gives each 
of the instruments, the piano, the heckelphone 


poly-melodism 
guiding prin- 
expressionistic 
which makes 


and the viola, a chance to shine, before in- 

dulging in an effective contrapuntal at the 

end. 
BEAUTIFUL 


Soncs, BEAUTIFULLY SUNG 


At this same concert we were made ac- 
quainted with an unusually lovely and in- 
teresting set of songs by Albert Roussel, 
entitled Sarabande, A un jeune gentilhomme 
and Jazz dans la nuit—subtle and poignant 
impressions of modern life, which, as Roussel 
shows, need not be without romance and 
beauty, just as his music, for all its modern- 
ity, has irresistibly delicate charm. These 
songs made the Darius Milhaud settings of 
a series of cleverly suggestive quatrains, L¢ 
Soirees de Petrograd, by Rene Chalput 
sound ordinary and Debussy’s Chansons de 
Bilites monotonous by comparison. Mme. 
Claire Croiza, that fascinating and respon- 
sive exponent of French lyricism sang all 
these songs with great beauty of voice and 
subtlety of expression. 


A New Trio 


A new chamber music organization that 
has just made its debut in London is the 
Weitzmann Trio of Leipsic. Perfection of 
ensemble, beauty of tone and considerable 
poetic feeling, rarely deteriorating into sen- 
timentality, were shown in trios by Schubert 
and Brahms. A cello sonata by Schubert, 
excellently played by Messrs. Fritz Weitz- 
mann and Fritz Schertel, should have been 
allowed to remain unrevived. 

Concert series promise to ple ay a greater 
part than ever in this season’s music. The 
first to commence was Lionel Tertis’ viola 
series which is to extend to no less than six 
recitals. A supreme artist, Tertis brought 
out unexpected beauties in works by Martini, 
Bax, Delius and Dale, whose piece for six 
violas lent variety to the program. Tertis 
was ably supported by George Reeves and 
at this concert, too, a large, enthusiastic audi- 
ence was unstinted in its applause. 

A highly promising singer has appeared in 
the person of Miss Vyra David, who dis- 
played an extraordinarily beautiful voice in a 
program that contained a complete line of 
samples from Pergolesi to Walter Rummel, 
not forgetting Beethoven—and all sung, of 
course, in their original languages. She 
was assisted by Irene Scharrer, who played 
pieces by Bach and Brahms with her usual 
combination of poetry and brilliance. 


Prosperous PrRosPEcTS 


If the atendance at all the concerts thus far 
is any criterion the coming winter ought to 
be a good one. Besides the London String 
Quartet’s large attendance at Aeolian Hall 
on the first Saturday afternoon, Frederick 
Lamond filled the Wigmore Hall with no 
slighter a program than five Beethoven so- 
natas. At the same time Myra Hess was 
playing a “popular” program to a great audi- 
ence at Queen’s Hall. Cesar Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Aria and Finale, Schumann’s Papillons 
and Symphonic Etudes evidently satisfied the 
audience’s idea of popular music, for there 
was no lack of attendance or enthusiasm. 
Miss Hess was at her very best in the poetic 
whimsicality of Schumann's exuberant 
opus 2. 

Another English pianist, and one who has 
not been heard here for many years, was 
welcomed in the person of Norah Drewett 
de Kresz at the Lyceum Club before the 
season’s opening. Mme. Drewett played a 
Mozart sonata (D major), a group of Cho- 
pin including the F major Ballade and the 
Barcarolle and works by Debussy and Ravel, 
and her reappearance here in public next 
season is being looked forward to by all those 
who were privileged to hear this talented 
artist. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 
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URING the past 200 years, music has 
D undergone a more wonderful evolu- 
tion than any of her sister-arts. In 
the early Middle Ages, when vocal music 
reigned supreme, the Church provided prac- 
tically all the music for the masses, though 
troubadours or minstrels roamed from town 
to town, singing their way into the hearts 
of the people with love songs and folk 
tunes. With the advent of the Italian Renais- 
sance the Arts invaded the courts of the 
powerful as well as the great number of 
more modest sovereigns of Europe, and 
once more, as in old Greece, poetry and mu- 
sic became closely allied. In the last decade 
of the 18th century, and even more at the 
beginning of the 19th, music widened its 
sphere of influence when traveling virtuosi, 
chamber music organizations, and symphony 
orchestras were heard at public gatherings 
in halls especially built or appointed for that 
purpose. During the great romantic period 
covering half a century, from 1830 to 1880, 
music lovers increased to unheard of num- 
bers. Symphony orchestras were put on a 
permanent basis through the help of muni- 
cipal subventions or through the generosity 
of music loving or public- spirited citizens. 
The music life of nations began to develop 
more and more as the great virtuosi of the 
keyboard and the bow, as well as sensa- 
tional vocalists, traveled all over Europe and 
the U. S. Toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury this sphere of influence extended to 
Australia, South Africa and the Orient. 
In the early years of the 20th century bensen 


started in our middle west a movement 
which was destined to become one of the 
outstanding educational assets of our coun- 
try—the symphony concert for children. 
The finest forms of musical expression were 
made available to the younger generation. 
Every age has its periods of rise and fall, 
of excellence and mediocrity in cultural 
standards. And just when educators awak- 
ened to the need of rejuvenation, in all sys- 
tems of learning and teaching, music loomed 
up as the coming power of cultural propa- 
ganda. Old, time-worn methods were trans- 
formed into new, vital ones. Music has 
ceased to be a profession only. Today it is 
an Education. Great credit is due to the 
phonograph, the reproducing piano, the radio, 
the vitaphone, etc., for unprecedented popu- 
larization of music. The masses of listen- 
ers and listeners-in can now be counted by 
the millions. But they are mostly passive 
music lovers of a glorified mechanical age, 

wherein the ambitious student continues to 
struggle for individual recognition. This 
situation has been fully met, however, by 
the introduction into the curricula of the 
public schools of piano instruction in classes, 
by the formation of school symphony or- 
chestras, and by a well organized propa- 
ganda for music appreciation. Many sys- 
tems have been invented and tried out suc- 
cessfully during the past 20 years to render 
music instruction more interesting for chil- 
dren. The former appeal to sheer technical 
efficiency has given way to a finer appeal to 
the imagination—that great sensitive gift of 


the young folks. In addition to acquiring 
positive knowledge in school, they now come 
into close contact with music. They learn 
to be receptive at an eariy age, when im- 
pressions are bound to be lasting. At no 
time in any country, has the child had so 
precious an opportunity for the cultivation 
of its spiritual self as at this very moment 
in our United States. The educators of the 
Old World countries will have to cross the 
ocean for their inspiration. 

Another important achievement that is 
adding steadiness and a deeper feeling of 
confidence in the evolution of the educational 
music life of the nation is the advent of 
the National Association of Music Schools. 
This powerful organization has set out to 
standardize the high levels of efficiency and 
excellence in the music-teaching profession 
all over the country. The renowned colleges 
and schools of music are fast becoming Uni- 
versities of Music where an all-round edu- 
cation can be acquired in addition to thor- 
ough training in the particular musical sub- 
ject. A new spirit has entered the field of 
the music teacher and he has every reason 
to look forward to the immediate future with 
confidence. Nearly all of the renowned vir- 
tuosi teach and ambitious students, young 
pasts Ble and young artists are thus inspired 
by these messengers of Music, Beauty and 
Encouragement. 

Confucius many thousands of years ago 
said, “If there were more music in the 
world, there would be more politeness and 
less war.” So the power of music is divine. 





What Students of Singing, Want to Know 


By Homer 8S. Mowe 


The following are some of the questions 
continually being asked by students of sing- 
ing, with an attempt to answer them. 

Who should study singing? Everyone. 
It will be of lasting benefit whether they 
intend to sing just for their own pleasure, 
or to make a career for themselves. By 
“studying singing,” I mean real development 
of the great possibilities of voice that exist 
in us all. 

Must the student “have a voice’? They 
all have voices if they are normal. Some 
well used, most used badly. If they have the 
time, the perseverance, the enthusiasm, the 
diligence, the desire and the determination to 
learn, the other things, “voice”, musicianship, 
languages, etc., can be acquired if the pupil 
is under proper instruction. 

Can resonance be developed? Every voice 
should have carrying power, a ringing, hum- 
ming resonance, not mere “bigness” or 
noise, and it can be brought out in every 
normal voice. Even the voices of lightest 
calibre must be resonant. 

Can range be developed? The foundation 
of every voice is a properly produced middle 
range. If this is established first, it leads 
naturally upwards and downwards, and 
makes for a long, even scale. Too many 
sopranos sing only from F up, and too many 
low voices can’t sing properly above middle 
C. When the proper use of voice is estab- 
lished, the full range of each voice will be- 
come evident. All the sopranos should have 
a useful high C, and sing down the scale for 
at least two octaves. 

The “center” of the voice, around C (3rd 
space) or D (4th line), is the crucial point. 
If the resonance there is right, the voice 
readily moves upward and downward from 
this point. The high tones will have some 
of the power of the lower ones and the lower 
ones some of the brilliance of the upper. 

Can quality be developed? Most singers 
will agree that resonance and range can be 
developed, but they hesitate as to quality. 
This is due to a misunderstanding. Just as 
we all have fingers, yet different finger 
prints, so we have what might be called 
“general” quality and an individual quality. 
This latter is, of course, peculiar to the in- 
dividual, and is due to the structure, size 
and composition of the vocal instrument, so 
that when functioning properly it gives off 
a slightly different quality than any other 
voice also functioning properly. 

The “general” qualitv, which is due to the 
proper action of all the narts involved, plus 
their being in proper condition, the muscles 


strong, flexible, well-developed, etc., can be 
brought out in any voice. Some voices may 
be more attractive than others, just as some 
types of beauty and coloring are more at- 
tractive than others, but they will all have 
“os appeal and expressiveness. 

Can I learn from listening to great sing- 
ers? Yes, how the proper tone sounds when 
sung by someone else. 

Does that show me how to do it? Sel- 
dom, almost never. If you did what they 
do and sang a tone of similar resonance it 
would probably sound wrong to you. 

How can I learn the right resonance? 
Only by doing it yourself. Anything that 
involves sense impressions must be experi- 
enced before it is completely understood. No 
one can tell you how a rose smells. No 
description will give you the actual sensa- 
tion. You must experience it. 

A teacher who knows how the correct 
resonance (or range, or quality) is obtained 
must lead you into doing it and, probably, 
doing it many times, before you can retain 
it. Then you must imitate yourself. 

Are the sensations of tone a good means 
of retaining the tone? They are, if used 
with a knowledge of their limitations. The 
same sound produced at different times may 
give very different sensations, depending on 
the physical and mental state, the condition 
of the nerves, how many times you have 
done it, etc. Sensations of tone are always 
changing and advancing. Allow for that 
and your sensations are useful. 

After singing the correctly produced tone, 
how can I remember it? Only by constantly 
doing it, so that it becomes a habit, and by 
grasping, to some extent the method by 
which you do it. The muscles must be 
strengthened, and the general action become 
subconscious, a habit. 

Can I rely on my own ear to tell me the 
correct tone? You can’t, but you must learn 
to. You won't sing reliably until you know 
before the tone starts what is coming. 

How long does it take to learn to sing? 
It depends on the individual, his vocal habits, 
phvsical and mental condition, receptivity and 
a few hundred other things. 

Can anyone learn to sing? Yes, with two 
classes of exceptions. (1) Those who are 
tone deaf (very few; not those who “can’t 
follow a tune” for most of them need voice 
training and ear training); (2) Those who 
through some accident, operation or other 
cause have lost, or lost the use of, some 
essential factor in tone production. (Also 


unusual, as it would mean some muscles or 
nerves put permanently out of use.) 

Why do people sing off pitch? Usually 
because of faulty tone production, sometimes 
because of faulty ear. Generally they “think” 
the tone properly but difficulties in produc- 
tion cause a higher or lower pitch to be 
sung. 

Can this be cured? In all cases except of 
tone-deafness. 

Should a teacher sing? Yes, but he need 
not be a “singer.” Teaching takes so much 
of one’s time and energy that it is difficult 
to keep one’s own vocal balance and fresh- 
ness, which are so necessary for artistic 
singing. 

Are great singers good teachers? Not 
always. They have analyzed voice for their 
own needs, but throughout the greater part 
of their life they have not worked out the 
problems of others, and they seldom will 
analyze deeply enough to find the funda- 
mental laws which apply to all voices, ac- 
cording to which all voices function. 

Can you “make” a great singer? You 
can “make” a great method of voice use, 
which will make a beautiful voice, which 
will unlock all the powers with which we 
are endowed, and the real man or woman, 
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“made in the image and likeness of God,” 
no matter how deeply his or her god-like 
qualities are hidden by physical interferences, 
has plenty to express when the door is 
unlocked. 

What does one mean by ‘ ‘voice- -building,” 
“voice-developing”? Why not “singing”? 
The voice as it exists in the average student 
is not developed. It exists in potentiality. 
You can’t fully sing until the instrument is 
ready. The piano has to be built before it 
can be played on by the pianist, and no great 
pianist would play on any but the best instru- 
ment he could find. 

Most singers are singing with voices half 
developed. And no matter how great their 
artistry, the poorness of the tone is audible 
to all. So we can properly say “voice-build- 
ing,” or “voice-developing.” 

What is my voice ?—What difference does 
it make, when nothing can be done to alter 
it. Nature gives a certain type of voice. 
What one has to do is get the best out of 
it. It matters little what type of voice one 
has if one is singing beautifully. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Persinger 
Entertained 


Cecile Matullath Berens entertained at her 
home on October 13 for Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Persinger. Many distinguished guests were 
present, among whom were noted Mr. and 
Mrs. Pasquale Amato, Rosina and Josef 
Lhevinne, Nahum Franko, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jo- 
nas, Baroness Von Klenner, Charlotte Lund, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. 
3elousoff, Marianne Kneisel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutcheson, Germaine Schnitzer, Marjorie 
Meyer, William Parsons, William Stamm 
and others. 

Kayla Mitzl, youthful violinist and pupil 
of Mr. Persinger, was the recipient of many 
compliments for her brilliant interpretation 
of several solos. The little artist is blessed 
with much musical feeling and technical 
facility, faculties which have been carefully 
nurtured and developed by Mr. Persinger. 

Mrs. Berens also played two Chopin num- 
bers which greatly added to the afterncon’s 
entertainment. 


Hart House String Disses W ell 
Received 


The Hart House String Quartet, now in 
London, received a hurried call from the 
British Music Society at Cardiff, Wales, ask- 
ing it to appear in place of the Hague Quar- 
tet from Holland, which was unable to come 
on account of illness. With their usual en- 
thusiasm, the Hart House players, at a day’s 
notice, presented Cesar Franck’s quartet, 
Haydn’s C major, and Debussy, which was 
the original program of the Hague Quartet. 
So pleased were the members of the British 
Music Society that they tendered a supper in 
honor of the Canadian musicians. 

The quartet played at Wigmore Hall on 
October 8. 


Suzanne Kenyon on Tour 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, costume recit- 
alist, is at the present writing making a con 
cert tour of the middle west. Miss Kenyon, 
whose personality has won her many ad 
mirers, interprets her programs in a manner 
that has made her recognized as one of 
the outstanding costume recitalists of the 
day. 

Among the cities where Miss Kenyon is 
booked on the present tour are Brainard, 
Minn.; Vermillion, S. D.; Mankato, Minn.; 
Monmouth, Ill.; Tella, Iowa; Peru, Neb., 
and Oskaloosa, Iowa. This tour is under the 
direction of Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


First Week’s Repertory 
of Chicago Civie Opera 


As announced some time ago, the opening 
performance in the new Civic Opera House 
by the Chicago Civic Opera Company will 
be given on November 4, when Verdi’s Aida 
will be presented with a cast including Rosa 
Raisa, Cyrena Van Gordon, Charles Mar- 
shall, Cesare Formichi, Virgilio Lazzari and 
Chase Baromeo. 

The second performance, on Tuesday, No- 
vember 5, will bring to a hearing one of 
the season’s novelties, Iris, with Giorgio 
Polacco conducting and Edith Mason, An- 
tonio Cortis, Giacomo Rimini and Virgilio 
Lazzari in the cast. 

Claudia Muzio, Charles Hackett and 
Richard Bonelli will make their first appear- 
ances of the season on Wednesday evening in 
Verdi’s Traviata. Roberto Moranzoni will 
be at the conductor’s stand. 

Chicagoans will have their first opportun- 
ity of hearing Rene Maison in the role of 
Romeo on Thursday evening, when Romeo 
and Juliet is scheduled. A new Juliet will 
appear in the person of Hallie Stiles, young 
American soprano, who will make her first 
operatic performance in America on_ this 
occasion. She comes to Chicago after three 
years as leading soprano with the Opera 


Comique, Paris. Another newcomer will be 
Emil Cooper, the Russian conductor, who 
joins the Civic Opera forces this season for 
the first time. Cesare Formichi, Desire De 
frere, Edouard Cotreuil and Maria Claes- 
sens complete the cast. ‘ 

Two debuts will add to the 
first German offering of the 
uled for the 


interest of the 
season, sched 
first Saturday matinee, Novem 
ber 9, when Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde 
will be given. Theodore Strack, tenor, will 
make his first Chicago appearance as Tris 
tan, and Egon Pollak, conductor, will return 
after several years’ absence. Isolde will be 
sung by Frida Leider, Brangaene by Maria 
Olzewska, Kurvenal by Richard Bonelli and 
King Mark will be sung by Alexander Kip 
nis. 

The first popular-priced performance on 
Saturday pight will be Verdi’s Il Trovatore 
with Claudia Muzio, Antonio Cortis. 
como Rimini and Lazzari, with Mr. 
conducting. 

For the first Sunday matinee, 
which played to two capacity houses last 
January, has been chosen, with Rosa Raisa 
as Norma. Coe Glade as Adalgisa, and Mar- 
shall as Pollione. 


Gia- 
Cooper 


Norma, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ART IN EUROPE 
By Perey Grainger 
Adcand alle ada 


ge ahead of others in the matter of 
musical creation for a while. That was 
clearly the case with Germany in the middle 
of the last century, and it would seem to be 
equally clearly the case with England at 
present. What other European country to- 
day can boast of such a host of grandly and 
variedly gifted composers as England ‘could 
(but does not; for she errs in the direction 
of seif-belittlement as to her music)? Add 
together the cosmic depth of Delius, the 
spiritual ecstasy of (¢ rit Scott, the neg 
fied nobility of Vaughan Williams, the dig- 
nity of Elgar, the telling virtuosity of Holst 
and Goossens, the many-sidedness of Bax, 
the miniature perfection of Roger Quilter, 
the cultural insight of Frederic Austin and 
Peter Warlock—to compile a very incom- 
plete list. These men are all so substantial, 
so intrinsically inventive, such followers of 
true beauty, from “isms” and clique- 
ishness, so normal in spite of strong individ 
unlike one another in spite of an 
all-pervading national spirit. They do not 
make themselves ridiculous either by exag- 
gerated new-fangledness or old-fogeyishness 
Their musical behavior is natural and un 
strained They go their own gait without 
self-consciousness. They have great 
souls, deep moods; and these they express 
with manly straightforwardness 
For several years English musicians have 
with woeful tales of the lowered 
lessened effi 
war. 
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regaled me 
pulse of English music, of the 
English orchestras, since the 
own ears tell me that English 
finer now than ever they were 
music-making I have listened 
to in many parts of England durng the last 
five months seems more genuine in feeling. 
noble in character and more sensitive 
than anything, I have heard on the 
continent of late years Where 
else, in Europe, can such high-minded, self- 
effacing conductors be found worship 
music itself, not merely their own personal 
part in it Just think of the almost unbe 
lievably unselfish devotion of Sir Henry 
Wood and Sir Thomas Beecham to the wel- 
fare -of their art! They are not merely 
great conductors; they are benign fathers of 
turning cultural into pas- 
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whit. For nearly a lifetime Sir Dan God- 
frey has done a noble work in sustaining in 
Bournemouth a full-sized symphony orches- 
tra of excellent quality and in furthering 
the cause of classical and modern British 
music alike. At Hastings and Harrogate 
Basil Cameron has developed small orches- 
tras of singular sympathy and finish. I fore- 
see that this superlé itively gifted young stick- 
wielder, now in his very prime, will soon 
be “snapped up” by America. He would 
certainly prove a god-send to some Amer- 
ican city wanting to form or perfect a great 
symphony orchestra. For Cameron is not 
only one of the most skilful and electrifying 
of Europe’s younger conductors; he is 
equally a magnificent trainer and orchestra- 
builder. His technical grasp of every sec- 
tion of the orchestra is exhaustive, his pa- 
tience unending and his grace of manner 
irresistible. He is one of the few conductors 
who instinctively know how to keep an or- 
chestra “happy, though efficient” 

We are told, in economics, that it is un- 
healthy to “consume without producing.” In 
music the composer alone is the producer, 
the performer being the middle-man and the 
public the consumer. In English musical life 
the vital need for composers seems more 
clearly understood than elsewhere. Com- 
posers—even young ones, not yet famous— 
are invited to conduct their works on all 
hands, throughout England, and the enthusi- 
asm their performances of their own com- 
positions arouse does not necessarily pale 
beside that called forth by interpretations 
of the most hackneyed classics by the most 
acclaimed virtuoso conductors. Music-lovers 
in England are genuinely intrigued by com- 
posers, native and foreign, and deem it a 
privilege to hear the first performance of a 
new composition under its creator’s guidance 

with the speeds and shadings he approves 
of (indeed, without them the work has not 
been fully heard). Concert organizers in 
England do not seem so prone, as elsewhere, 
to believe the stupid fallacy that “composers 
are the worst interpreters of their own 
works” (the exact reverse is true, of 
course ). 

British composers and their compositions 
have been gaining steadily in solid popu- 
larity for many years in England. Even 
within the last two years a noticeable gain 
in this direction may be recorded. In the 
programs of this season’s Promenade Con- 
certs (with which no other concerts known 
to me anywhere can be matched as a scheme 
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for popularizing all that is best in all music) 
Sir Henry Wood has scheduled no less than 
eighty British works for performance. At 
these concerts every Thursday evening is 
now a “British Composers Concert,” with the 
program up to the interval (about six-eighths 
or seven-eighths of the entire program) de- 
voted exclusively to native works. The vast 
audiences and the electrical enthusiasm pres- 
ent at these Thursday evenings leave no 
doubt as to the hearty response of the public 
to this innovation. 

Why are “American Composers Concerts” 
not more general in the United States? 
Simply, I think, because no conductor or 
concert promoter has as yet known how to 
draw forth and organize the vast and varied 
appeal that lies waiting in the works of the 
best American composers. It is a thankful 
task, worth essaying. 

Few in England realized the full potenti- 
alities for popularity of British music until 
Balfour Gardiner made them manifest at his 
orchestral and choral concerts of 1911-1913 
Up to then most concert-givers seemed to 
have shown rather poor judgment in their 
choice of new British works. But Balfour 
Gardiner, being an inspired composer him- 
self, had no difficulty in distinguishing full 
talent from half talent or in selecting the 
best examples of each gifted man’s work. 
Therefore his concerts quickly proclaimed 
the full worth of such men as Bax, Holst, 
Vaughan Williams, Cyril Scott, Frederic 
Austin, Whittaker and others, and his audi- 
ences were not slow to kindle in the prox- 
imity of so much sacred flame. The fires of 
enthusiasm for the best British music thus 
cunningly lit by Balfour Gardiner were sub- 
sequently kept alive by other conductors and 
concert-givers, and no doubt the war years 
also played a part in fanning them into the 
present pleasant conflagration. 

Of music other than British that I have 
heard during my stay in England the fol- 
lowing impressed me most: Ernest Bloch’s 
jolly Concerto grosso for piano and string 
orchestra; Respighi’s lusty Roman Festivals ; 
Stravinsky's Apollo Musagetes Ballet Music 
and the same composer’s entertaining Con- 
certo for Piano and Wind Orchestra (the 
last masterfully conducted by Goossens, the 
part scintillatingly percussed by the 
composer). “Apollo Musagetes” was remark- 
able for certain flame-like shoots of sound 
that keep darting upwards with strident 
brilliancy. A weird but not dislikable whiff 
of decay hovers around the musical tex- 
tures of the Concerto; they haunt the mem- 
ory as some sort of musical counterpart of 
mellow cheese. 

But it is my impressions of British music 
that I most wish to record. Above all other 
examples of old English instrumental music 
tower the Three, Four and Five Part Fan- 
tasias for Strings by Purcell, recently edited 
and made available for modern string-quar- 
tets or string orchestras by Peter Warlock 
and André Mangeot (Curwen Edition). 
They are not only the finest showing of 
Purcell’s genius that I know; they are as 
good as the very best of Bach. They unfold 
a complex glory of polyphonic sonority for 
which many a modern ear is athirst and, 
whether lively or solemn, are shining models 
of the most telling kind of writing for 
strings. Moreover they point an interesting 
lesson on the subject of abiding national 
characteristics in art; for the moods of some 
of these Fantasias, written five years before 
Bach was born, are, in their calm rapture, 
surprisingly akin to much of Delius, Scott 
and Vaughan Williams. 

Excellent performances of Delius’ works 
were to be heard all over the country. Es- 
pecially memorable among these was the 
tender rendering of the Double Concerto 
(Violin, Cello and Orchestra) by May and 
Beatrice Harrison and Sir Thomas Beecham 
at Queens Hall, London, on June 14th—solo- 
ists, conductor and orchestra vieing with 
each other in subtlest artistry. 

The golden worth of Vaughan William's 
music becomes more evident each year. His 

“Pastoral Symphony” seems to me the most 
successful essay under this title by any com- 
poser. None other seems so genuinely pas- 
toral in mood—not a pastoralness consisting 
of imitations of bird-calls and other “natu- 
ral” sounds, nor claiming to paint rural 
scenes in tones, but the musical outpourings 
of an artistic soul into which the very es- 
sence of the country-side has entered. His 
Concerto Accademico for violin and strings 
is another happy achievement. Here is no 
barren “neo-classicism” born of flagging of 
the creative imagination resulting in a lazy 
harking back to certain worn-out formulas 
of the 16th century—the husk of the past, 
not the living past itself. Here is no break- 
ing of faith with the urge of modern music, 
but a truly modern work into which certain 
fascinating archaic influences have infused 
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a unique flavor. This is a work that should 
widely commend itself to violin virtuosi and 
to — orchestras. 

\ delightful experience was the “Beggar's 
Opera,” well sung, well played, well acted at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith (London). 
With unerring judgment and sensitive mu- 
sicianship Frederic Austin has adopted and 
expanded this old music to suit modern re- 
quirements. These same and other fine quali- 
ties mark his own independent compositions, 
such as his C major Symphony and Spring 
Rhapsody—works that should become more 
widely known in the near future. 

An amazing compositional and orchestral 
virtuosity pervades the score of Eugene Goos- 
sens’ opera Judith. Only a keen, vigorous 
mind could have conceived this music; in 
the main somewhat unbending in its extreme 
austerity and conciseness, though flowering 
forth occasionally into brief moments of 
luscious sensuousness. It seems a little aloof 
from the main trend of British music, both 
in its masterly craftsmanship and in its lack 
of inner emotional melt. For let it be con- 
fessed that English music (the glory of 
which lies in its deeper human qualities, in 
its tender-heartedness, its knightliness and 
purity of mood, its reliance upon sheer in- 
spiration) is almost always marred, on its 
technical side, by some amateurishness, some 
indifference to details of craftsmanship. Pos- 
sibly Elgar and Holst should be partly or 
wholly exempted from this generalization, 
both to their gain and loss. The more repre- 
sentative and racially revealing English mu- 
sic is the more may these high virtues and 
accompanying defects be awaited without 
disappointment. 

Of short, telling pieces for smallish or- 
chestras—of a type that appeals to most con- 
ductors in that it is effective with next to no 
rehearsing—Peter Warlock’s vividly scored 
Capriol Suite and Roger Quilter’s lovable 
Three English Dances struck me as out- 
standing. 

A valuable contribution to a curiously 
neglected field—that of concert-hall works 
for voice and orchestra—is Quilter’s recently 
composed moving setting of Shelley’s poem 
“T arise from dreams of thee;” fervent in 
melody, glowing in orchestration. 

England has long been lucky in her song 
writers, quite particularly in her women 
song writers. How deeply yet unsentimen- 
tally emotional, how harmonically poignant, 
are such gems of song as Maude Valerie 
White’s “When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly,” “Let Us Forget,” We'll go no more 
aroving.” What character struts in Ethel 
Smyth’s “Anacreontic Ode,” what pathetic 
charm breathes in her “Cryscilla,” (both for 
voice with chamber music accompaniment). 
Yet most English musicians are surprised if 
one ranks these, and Quilter’s, and others of 
the finest English songs, with Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Faure and Grieg. I ask 
myself, what quality do they lack that they 
should be debarred from highest rank? 
None, to my ears. English musicians should 
wake up and realize that they already possess 
a great hoard of song classics that are the 
equal of any other penned. 

A jewel among London Concerts was the 
song recital given on June 17th by Plunket 
Greene. I have heard in my life three art- 
singers that spelled perfection for me; in 
whose art the spirit of music and poetry 
was not smothered by the flesh of sound: 
Ludwig Wiillner, Yvette Guilbert and Plun- 
ket Greene. Of these the last named is still 
at his very best. He is the only singer I 
know who masters art-song and folk-song 
equally well; who is equally at home in a 
3ach aria and an Irish patter-song. If I 
were a vocal student I would study with 
none but this knightly troubadour, whose 
technical and musical knowledge is so vast, 
whose taste is so unfailing, whose repertory 
of every period and nationality of song seems 
unlimited. Singers complain of difficulty in 
finding good songs in English; they would 
find Greene’s programs a storehouse of valu- 
able repertory suggestions. 

One of England's finest composers recently 
said to me that of everything in modern 
music he would soonest hear Cyril Scott's 
Festival Overture (for chorus, orchestra and 
organ). In that I quite concur. It is, for 
me, the most entrancingly lovely music I 
have heard for many years. It contains 
strains of seraphic beauty that woo the 
hearer’s inmost soul; it is a paragon of 
teeming melodic invention, winsome part- 
weavings and flowing form. 

Cyril Scott, as composer, conductor and 
pianist, proved the hero of the Festival of 
British Music given at Harrogate on July 
24th, 25th and 26th. Who, among living 
composers, masters so many sides of his 
art as gracefully as Cyril Scott? What pian- 
ist can play as frolicsomely, as individually 
as he? He at the piano, with Basil Cameron 
at the conductor’s stand, gave a model ren- 
dering of the sparkling Scott piano concerto, 
in which tenderness, sprightliness and energy 
relieve each other in satisfying proportions. 

When I first went to London, around 
1900, Cyril Scott seemed to me to be leading 
English compositional thought. It was 
largely his musical ideas and innovations 
that his fellow composers discussed and 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Artist students of The Curtis Institute of Music will be presented in 
concerts this season before leading schools, colleges and music clubs in the 


vicinity of Philadelphia. 


The series was inaugurated last year to provide qualified students with 
the opportunity of gaining practical concert experience, and to promote an 
appreciation for better music. The concerts are free to the public. 














This season twenty-five concerts will be given by artist students of the 


various departments, the course extending from November to May. Among 


the dates already assigned are Swarthmore College, University of Delaware, 
Lafayette College, Bryn Mawr College, State Teachers’ College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., State Teachers’ College, West Chester, Pa., The Hill 
School, the George School, and club engagements at Easton, Pa., Ventnor, 
N. J., Haddonfield, Pa., and Lambertville, N. J. 


Twenty radio programs will be given this season by artist students, 
chamber music groups and the Curtis Orchestra (composed of students of 
the Curtis Institute) over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting 


System. 


Following the affiliation last spring of The Curtis Institute of Music 
and the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, artist students of the Institute 
will appear as members of the cast of the opera company. Emil Mlynarski, 
head of the Orchestra and Opera Departments of the Curtis Institute, and 
conductor of the Curtis Orchestra, is also conductor of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 
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Impressions of Art in Europe 


(Continued from page 10) 


jourishmes And now, an ecstatic, an uplifting, an exciting, an en- 
‘ to lish musical life nearly 30 thusing art—a religous art, if you will. Any- 
years later, still iind him in the van of thing that smacks of cynicism, of humor, of 
modernistic tho t. On every hand | note braininess makes music less musical. Music, 
t influence of his original and beautiful at its best, should remind one of the choir- 
style. Indeed, it is not too much to say that ing of the angels, or of the thanksgiving 
a large portion of contemporary music is song of cosmic nature “singing like the morn- 
but an echo of sounds he invented long ago. ing stars for joy that they were born” (Kip- 
Scott is the very antithesis of the young ling). It may even, still at its best, sound 
composer to whom Rossini is reported to like the mournful moaning of telegraph 
have said: “Your music is original and wires. But it must always, if it is to be at 
beautiful; bu he original parts are not its best, voice some positive utterance of joy 
beautiful and the beautiful parts are not or sorrow. It must tell us of the soul or 
original.” It is precisely the most beautiful the heart, rather than of the mere sensa- 
elements in Scott’s music that are the most _ tions. 
original. And therein lies his power to ex- Viewed from this angle Cyril Scott is the 
ert, for so many years, a life-giving influence true musician, the true positivist. But it is 
pon musical thought in England and else only in his larger and more complex works 
where. For true beauty never becomes old (such as the Festival Overture, the Nativity 
fashioned. He was the first Englishman, in’ Hymn, the Aubade, the orchestral Passa- 
modern times, to match in music the fan caglias, the piano sonata, the quintet for 
tastic imaginativeness displayed in poetry and piano and strings) that his full spiritual and 
painting by such artists as Keats, Swin artistic stature emerges. As yet the public, 
burne, Turner and Aubrey Beardsley. As even in England, knows him mainly by his - _ 
Goossens recently so pointedly put it, in my smaller and simpler works—those that are GIGLI pe A ROMANTIC MOOD 
hearing: “Cyril Scott was the first English easiest to perform. 
composer who was at once truly English and Scott needs a conductor-prophet who will 
truly modern.” do for his music what Sir Thomas Beecham 
We must, if we are to get our musical 0 long and loyally has done for Delius. 


_— ae ag yor seve a Just as 20 years aoe I foresaw the =— Wien, and at Budapest 9 ve a _berformanc e of Rigoletto in which he had to repeat the 
is carly joesel Sarak) Ce ery Ea doma © Mobi tre ines, is aid that oh tig ha nce pened 
ree apie, ang gl cae ne: eter. Aggy ro eo a 8 - vate ete a in Budapest before. . that city he also sang in Cavalleria Rusticana and Lucta, pri 
i sca hy Car sce eke GU oa for ots retest in Prague oe moa uel rca Tut lr sling fr morc the fh 

Lads y yr ngy and n it Vv N . tenor gave a benefit concert for the Italian Red Cross at the ! Neapolitan Theatre, 
moments in Stravinsky’s music are largely 20 years. The world needs the loveliest and Politeama Bellini. He has now returned to New York and is s Preparing for the open- 


imitativ | imi f th N imul- 
nitative—the mimicry of the two sim loftiest kind of music just as urgently as it ing of the Metrepenton Opes 4 in which he will porn ssundin s Des Grieux in Manon. 
taneously playing barrel-organs in Petrouch- needs jazz and Sousa, Stravinsky and Hinde- 


ka, the caricature of a maudlin operatic duet mith. But what a time it takes to discover 
in The Story of a Soldier, the caricature the highest flights of the art, and how tire- 
of Bach in the Piano Concerto, of Gluck, some it is for those who are able to recog- 
Haydn, etc., in “Apollo Musagetes.” These nize high genius at once to have to wait 
imitative sallies are delightful and valuable while the world toys with cocktails instead 
because some quality of newness and origi- of going straight to. the real meal! “Eventu- 


nality always goes with them in Stravinsky re ) : 5 ° -Z Ml 2 
ee oe on ae Ree ally—why not now ive. of Mined |, Soe. with-when te Mana-Zucca Gives Farewell 


cature is far from being a main office of studied six years, later doing some special Reception 


highly developed music. Music is primarily Arthur Van Haelst a Rising Young = with Mr. ig Tee Mana Zucca, well known American com- 
te : uring one OF the visits of the San \arlO poser, has been spending four months in 
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Artist Opera Company to Portland, Mr. Van Haelst New ‘York and will soon leave for her winter 


as he strummed the strains of a Neapolitan Serenade while he was being entertained 
at the home of Baron Gyula Wlassigs, noted poet and romanticist and today Minister 
of Instruction in Hungary. This little incident took place while Gigli was on his 
second European tour within a few months. He sang at Stuttgart, Dresden, Breslau, 


give up his engineering ambitions -" aly _ Oliver em aie “Bobbie McMillen, Jean 

voice seriously. McCullough, Betsey Miller, Johnny Newell, 
Following graduation he devoted several Barbara Hale, Marjorie Jane Schrader, Sally 

years to acquiring a splendid musical edu- and Reuben Hitchcock. — j 

cation under the direction of J. A. Holling- : 

worth of Portland, Ore., a special represent- 





Arthur Van Haelst was born in Superior, made an audition for Maestro Peroni, mu-  fome in Miami, Fla. Since June she has 
Wis., and when he was ten years old his sical director of the company. Recognizing een at home on Wednesday evenings: “I 
parents moved to Portland, Ore. It was the qualities that go toward the making of invite ten people, and a hundred come,” said 
while attending the Benson Polytechnic an artist, genuine, true musicianship coupled é ‘oe 

: with the capacity for hard work, the maestro 


encouraged him in his undertaking, remark- 
ing that Mr. Van Haelst had the finest head 
. eee voice he had heard for one of his age. 
? This youthful baritone had made many 
ALONE , successful appearances in concert and recital 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Chicago, 
and had been soloist in many of the leading 
Song churches of the West. 
M. Wirmark & Sons When he sang in Chicago the Tribune 
4 : said: “Mr. Van Haelst possesses a voice of 
7 warmth, and he sang his part with taste and 
be sympathy.” The Los Angeles Times was of 
DAFFODILS : ¥ the opinion that he “is a remarkable young 
f artist.” The San Francisco Chronicle com- leit 
mented: “Mr. Van Haelst has a voice of MANA-ZUCCA 
splendid quality which he uses well.” Pianist and composer. 
M. Wirmark & Sons “His singing gives evidence of careful 
thought and good training,’ was the verdict the charming Mana-Zucca, and small won- 
of the critic of the Kansas City Star. The der, for one is sure to hear many distin- 
Denver Post said: “A baritone voice of ex- guished artists and much good music at her 
| N OLD DE cellent quality and volume.” When the . gatherings. Seldom does one meet in one 
young artist appeared in Cincinnati, the En- evening such outstanding musical stars as 
: . quirer stated: “Arthur Van Haelst is a lika- Grace Devine, Gina’ Pinnera, Germaine 
Piano Solo ble singer, possessing a voice smooth, round Schnitzer, Nina Koschetz, Mariska Aldrich, 
Cart Fiscuer, INc. and pleasing. This lad should go far.” Jeatrice Belkin, Nanette Guilford, Catherine 
P= Van Haelst is under the management eleee. Abby Morrison Ricker, Estelle Lieb- 
Betty Tillotson. ling, Sue Harvard, Marguerita Sylva, Char- 
lotte Lund, the Volpes, Alexander Lambert, 
THE DRYAD Perfield Domnssvetion in the Goldmans, the Hadleys, Sol Hurok, the 
Dubinskys, Van Vliets, Pilzers, Ira Jacobs, 
Song - Cleveland . Georges Zaslavsky, along with Jean Tesloff, 
E . The first demonstration to be made in Frances Sebel, Sarah Fischer, Herbert Car- 
Cari Fisc HER, Inc. : Clev eland, Ohio, by a teacher of the Perfield rick, Rata P resent, F rede rick Hufsmith, 
ARTHUR VAN HAELST Trinity Principle Pedagogy took place Sep- Vera Brodsky, Carroll Ault, Greta. Rauch, 
tember 13, at the close of a six weeks’ course Elsa Ersi, F elicia Rybier, the M. Goberts, 


School, studying engineering, that he first of lessons by Olive Cleaveland Miller,a New Philip Steele, the Misses Wollman, Mme. 
discovered the possibilities of his voice. His York assistant of Mrs. Perfield Strelova, Nina Gordon, Westell Gordon, 
ability to sing at any and all times for his Mrs. Miller’s work was chiefly with the Mrs. Harrison Irvine, Helen Arden, Helen 
fellow students created for him a popularity children of the Kirtland colony, a group of | Adler, Dr. M. Ranson, Dr. and Mrs. J. Zuck- 


on the campus to such an extent that the dif- prominent Cleveland families who have sum- erman, Dr. J. Muir. Arthur Berger, Blanche 
ferent members of the faculty advised him to mer homes near Willoughby, and who active- 3runner, George Rymer, the Edwards, Car- 
ly sponsor education and art in Cleveland. oline Andrews, Harry Neidelli, Helen House, 

The program presented by children, most Florence Perkins, Annette Royak, William 
‘His voice is skilfully managed and used at all times with intelligence and of whom had had only six weeks of music, Robyn, Millie Hambur, Constance Reese, 
1 sensitive response to mood and value.”"—New York Herald Tribune was remarkable for the uniformly good Solon Alberti, Juanita Silvers, Elsie Jean, 
rhythm and tone, and for the pleasure of the Zinaide Nicolina, Alexander Rosanoff, Syl- 


< oe performers in their work. via Golden, Frohne sisters, Miss Juliette, 
R EN E | 4 i ND ; The recital received the unreserved praise Louis Gruenberg, Mrs. R. H. Klein, May 
te Be of the patrons and of the musicians who were Stone, Yvette Le Bray, Dr. and Mrs. Rum- 


present, and the Perfield Pedagogy is assured schysky, Henriette Michelson, Mrs. D. 
a welcome in the present remarkable musical Cromer, Mrs. R. Cassel, Genia Fonariova, 
, development of Cleveland. the Dabeliers, Leah Elarich Wykoff, the 
; : The young musicians were Dan, John and Riesbergs, Isiah Seligman, Mayo Waldo, 
Mary Hanna, Aileen and E dwin B uch, Laura Jessie Pamplin, Helen Whitaker, and others. 
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“.. . Tiomkin is a brilliant composer as well as 
a delicate and vigorous pianist . . . his success 
was absolutely merited.” 

—S. Golestan, Figaro, Paris. 


; cv. Bogue-Laberge Concert M¢t., Inc. 
Russian Composer and Pianist 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Maine Organists Hold Convention 


Gratifyingly successful to Maine organists 
was the first annual state convention of the 
National Association of Organists, State 
of Maine Chapter, held at the Eastland 
Hotel, Portland, Me., October 3. 

Opening with a registration of 60 organ- 
ists and musicians from various parts of the 
state, the morning was practically given over 
to the business meeting, reports of officers, 
reports of delegates to the Toronto conven- 
tion and election of officers, as follows: 

Alfred Brinkler, president (re-elected) ; 
Wilfred Tremblay, secretary; and Fred 
Lincoln Hill, treasurer, all of Portland; 
vice-presidents are the presidents of the lo- 
cal chapters. These names were presented 
by the nominating committee, Howard W. 
C'ark and Susan J. Coffin, of Portland, and 
Dr. Frederick L. Cheney, of Monmouth. 

Greeting was extended by Alfred Brink- 
ler, the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Velma Millay, being read by Fred Lincoln 
Hill in the absence of Miss Millay; the 
association has fifty-seven paid members 
from the Portland and Bangor chapters. 

Gertrude L. Buxton reported on the Port- 
land delegation’s trip to Toronto to attend 
the joint convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists and Canadian College 
of Organists. Mrs. Foster L. Haviland, 
president of the Portland chapter, listed ten- 
tative arrangements for the coming year. 
Among the suggestions were a recital in the 
historic First Parish Church (which con- 
tains the organ at which the late Hermann 
Kotzschmar presided for nearly a half cen- 
tury) by Fred Lincoln Hill; two luncheons 
or dinners, at Christmas or Easter; special 
vesper services during January; a recital at 
Alfred Brinkler’s studio on Park Street; 
vesper services during March and April; 
and a May festival with artists. State 
President Brinkler expressed a desire to 
have more Maine chapters organized before 
the next annual meeting. 

The meeting place for the 1930 convention 
was left to the executive committee, after 
discussing invitations from Bangor, Water- 
ville and Lewiston. 

The business session adjourned at 11.30 
A. M. 

Luncheon was served at the Eastland 
Hotel, when Harold Vincent Milligan, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, spoke briefly. 

A recital on the Kotzschmar memorial 
organ (the largest municipal organ in 
America), at Portland City Hall by Charles 
Raymond Cronham, municipal organist, was 
well attended by convention delegates. His 
program contained Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor (Bach), Ronde Francaise (Boell- 
mann), Dusk of the Gods, Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey (Wagner), etc. These selections 
admirably served to display the wonderful 
tonal resources of the big organ, as well as 
to demonstrate Mr. Cronham’s ability. 

A garden tea at Mrs. Foster L. Haviland’s 
residence was held the latter part of the 
afternoon, with musical program in charge 
of Gertrude L. Buxton; the studio is 
equipped with a fine pipe organ. 

Alfred Brinkler presided as toastmaster 
at the dinner served at the Eastland Hotel 
at 6 P. M., and introduced as the principal 
speaker Harold Vincent Milligan, president 
of the National Association, who compli- 
mented the convention for its strict adher- 
ence to schedule, and said that the occasion 
was his first public appearance as National 
president. Such a gathering and its activ- 
ities made him see the real reason for the 
National Association of Organists, he con- 
tinued. 

“We are in the organization for two rea- 
sons, what we can get from it and what we 
can put into it,” he stated in the course of 
his remarks. “Among the benefits we re- 
ceive are association with others, added in- 
spiration, — helps, familiarity with 
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new organ compositions, the opportunity to 
talk shop and to have a good time in gen- 
eral.” 

“One discovers furthermore that organ- 
ists are a pretty fine bunch of people,” he 
went on to say, “hears some genuinely good 
music and makes personal contacts and 
friendships. What we can do for music by 
membership in the National Association of 
Organists is to feel a greater sense of loy- 
alty to music and devotion to ideals. We 
are not in it for financial ease and increased 
salaries.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Milligan that 
the music publicity of today is largely of 
the wrong kind. ‘“‘Personal exploitation is 
not propaganda for music. It is curiosity 
which fills our concert halls, when they are 
filled, not propaganda for music itself, which, 
were the experiment possible, might convert 
people to real music appreciation. Under the 
present conditions the public goes to a con- 
cert to hear an artist, not to hear a pro- 
gram,” he said. 

“This is a new age with conditions never 
known before, a machine age in which the 
machinery is less than 100 years old,” he 
said, and in this connection gave emphasis 
to the point that Henry Ford had affected 
more lives of people than any other one per- 
son who ever lived. 

“When we come to the place where we 
think by machinery as we do in the machine 
age, something happens to the soul of man 
and then the soul’s greatest need is for re- 
ligion, music, art. It is the need today and 
the need will be even greater in the next 
generation.” 

A brilliant recital given in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Luke by Alfred Brinkler, 
F. A. C. O., A. R. C. O., and Kate Elizabeth 
‘ox, F. A. C. O., of Dalton, Mass., brought 
to a close a profitable and inspiring day, a 
large and appreciative audience being pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Brinkler’s selections included Allegro 
from Sixth Symphony, Widor; Ave Maria, 
Bossi; Song of Gratitude, Cole, etc. Mrs. 
Fox’s numbers were Concert Overture in B 
Minor, Rogers; Adagio from Concerto in 
B Minor, Camidge, etc. 

Credit for the success of the initial con- 
vention of the Maine Chapter was largely 
due to the efforts of the president of the 
Portland Chapter, Mrs. Foster L. Haviland, 
and her assistants. 

Mina H. CAsweELt. 


Salvi’s Playing Arouses Critics’ 
Praise 


Among the many recent appearances of 
Alberto Salvi, greatly beloved Italian harp- 
ist, were one each in Wichita, Kan., and 
Raleigh, N.'C. The latter was given to the 
members of the summer school at State Col- 
lege, the other being under the auspices of 
the local musical club. 

The News and Observer of Raleigh com- 
mented on the fact that Mr. Salvi played to a 
full house, stating: “Alberto Salvi, the Ital- 
ian harpist, pleased many with his program 
of classical selections. Playing to a 
crowded hall with standing room taken be- 
fore the first selection began, the musician, 
who was brought here by the college sum- 
mer school authorities, delighted his audience 
with his huge gold harp, the strings of which 
poured out both light and serious numbers, 
tastefully and artistically played.” 

The Wichita Beacon made note: “Alberto 
Salvi had magic in his fingers as they flew 
over the strings of his golden harp. . . . The 
delicate, fairylike tones of the treble strings, 
and the resonant, rounded notes which echoed 
from the bass strings, mingled into resound- 
ing harmonies of beauty and strength. At 
times it seemed that there must be a sym- 
phony of quivering violins and vibrant cellos 
united in creating the singing rhythms and 
intricate phrasings which issued from the harp 
strings, rather than the melodious notes from 
a single instrument. .. . Quite the most popu- 
lar selection was Mighty Like a Rose, which 
Salvi played as an encore in an original 
style of his own improvisation. The Swan, 
by Saint-Saéns, displayed a harmony of tech- 
nic and rhythmic grace, typical of the fin- 
ished art which is alone Salvi’s in the realm 
of harpists.” 


Courses Offered at School of 
Sacred Music 


Union Theological Seminary announces 
that in its School of Sacred Music, Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, director, in addition to 
the lecture series already announced, courses 
are being given on Tudor sacred music by 
Hugh Ross, conductor of the Schola Can- 
torum; on methods of securing tonal volume, 
quality and color in church organizations, 
by Stephen Townsend, director of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Chorus, and on volun- 
teer choral organization in the church, by 
Dr. Harry A. Sykes, of the faculty of the 
Lutheran Seminary of Lancaster, Pa. The 
Board of Regents has given the Seminary 
the power to grant the Master’s degree in 
sacred music. 
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THE BANCROFT, 


which has come to be considered almost as essential a part of the proceedings of the 


Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival as the concerts themsel 


Here are held practically 


35 of the social events in connection with the festival, and at the one just passed, Roy 
Brown, manager of the hotel, did all in his power to make this phase of the festival 


rats at a brilliant success. The 


by E, 


Bancroft is equipped with rehearsal rooms and 
also with an auditorium which, during last season, x 


ras used for recital purposes. (Photo 


B. Luce) 





Sciapiro’s Call of Love Popular 


Michel Sciapiro’s popular ballad, The Call 
of Love, is meeting with success and is a 
favorite on the radio, having been featured 
on the Palmolive Hour, A & P Gypsies, 
RCA, Veedol, etc. Frank Munn, recording 
artist and exclusive tenor of the Palmolive, 
has received a letter from one of his ad- 
mirers which reads in part as follows: “The 
lovely melody and your singing of The Call 
of Love is is the nearest I expect to get to 





Heaven.” Oliver Smith, Gypsy tenor and re- 
cording artist, is so enthusiastic over the 
ballad that in the short period of a few 
weeks he has sung it over the air ten times. 
It was no less an artist than Martinelli who 
introduced this song to concert audiences. 
He is still programming it with success. 
Mr. Sciapiro states that his violin classes 
are filling up rapidly for the coming season. 
His pupils include beginners as well as ad 


vanced professionals. 
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Pedibcick GUNSTER 





“His voice has quality in it which 
makes one want to hear more.” 
Detroit News. 
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concert served to present 
one of the loveliest sopranos Cleve 
land has heard in a long time, in the 
person of Grace Demms She is the 
possessor of an exceptionally clear 
flexible voice, which she uses with the 
utmost skill and discretion. Her solos 
were sung with admirable finish; her 
diction was remarkably fine and her 
stage presence altogether a delight.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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singing in all languages. 
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Johannes Adler-Selva 


(in Germany certified as Professor of Singing and V oice-Physiologist) 


Teacher of Mme. Hempel from October, 1927, to July, 
other excellent singers in German opera houses and concert stages. 
Teaches the genuine old Italian Bel Canto Art as the foundation of 


No one needs to go abroad to study correct singing; 
Selva guarantees the perfect training of voices in all branches 


Adler-Selva corrects broken and wrongly placed voices. 
development of speaking voices for movietone production. 


Audition by appointment only. 
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to 1 P. M.—Telephone: 


1144 West 84th Street, New York 
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Aguilar Lute Quartet to Arrive 


Soon 
ar { Madrid, in- 
olitan Musical Bu- 
such important 
sses as glish Singers, La Argen 
ind Seg will arrive in this country 
the early part of November for its 
irst ‘Balen our. The quartet will make 
ts debut in a New York concert at the Town 
Hiall on Monday evening, November 11. Im- 
mediately after, the will leave for 
appearances in Boston, Detroit, and 
other achere t1 Among the 
and schools I n will play are tl 
Eastman School of Music, Princeton Un 
DePauw | Principia (¢ 
re, Forest School of Music 
grown University. The Schola Cantorum 
ot New York has also booked them for an 
appearance. In December, the Aguilars will 
visit Cuba, giving two recitals for the So- 
ciedad Pro Arte Musical 
The personnel of the 
three brothers and a sister. 
a distinguished family of 
father, as Court physician, 
royal patronage. From a 
the children were given the 
thorough musical training, and 
proficiency on more than one 
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members 


1 
colleges 
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*¢ I ha ] 
versity liversity, ol 


and 


Quartet consists of 
They belong to 
Madrid The 

enjoyed the pres 


tige of n early age 


musical instr 
ment 

Che brothers er, I 
o each other, seemed to vibrate 
sympathy to one another's tho 
ideals. Thus, by common accord, 
decided to adopt the lute as the 


r. As is the 


¢ 


habit of ge 
already sensed the possibilities late 
ancient instrt ence, the heritage of 
nquering Moors of Spain 


of their fav 
they 
this 
once-Ct It} 
After ect years of patient and exhaus 
tive pr they made their first public ay 
pearance as Quartet, and 
it had seemed to the 
strated fully the 


ncert 1 


actice, 
unbelievable 
skeptic, they demon 
irtistic possibilities 
lute as a c rument They 
to light many forgotten works of 15th 
16th century lutinists, and a 
arrangements of old four-part songs 
gave cause tor any to remember that Bach, 
Mozart and Haydn wrote for the lute, Bach 
especially finding at pleasure in this in 
strument 

But especially 
modern writers have 


brou 


Iso made quartet 


rhey 


noteworthy is the fact that 
appreciated the tecl 
nical as well as tonal possibilities of the lute, 
such writers as Joaquin, Nin, Turina, Ot: ano, 
Halffter, Salazar, either making arrange 
ments of their works for the Aguilars 
composing directly for them 

Phe concerts of the Aguilars 
London and were further pro 
s, while their re 
American tour brought the m new 
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their artistic succes 


son is limited to five 
early 


weeks, 


their returr 


Marechal Begins Season 
Marechal, list, began 
with three symphonic engagemer 


Paris. On October 12 he 


Vaurice 
Maurice 


appeared 
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{GUILAR 
LUTE 
UARTET 
vhich will make 
American 
Tow 
Von- 
evening, 


November 11. 


ist with the Lamoureux Orchestra; on Octo 
ber 13 with the Pasdeloup Orchestra, and on 
October 20 he played at the opening concert 
of the Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
tore 

During the months of November and De 
cember he will tour in France, Algeria and 
England, and will return to America for 
his fourth consecutive tour, in January and 
February 


Grace Leslie Returns 

Leslie, New York contralto, re 
turned October 9 on the SS. Wash- 
ington, having made a comprehensive survey 
of musical conditions in England, France and 
Germany. She studied concert and operatic 
repertory in Paris with Camille Decreus, 
noted authority on the French school of 
music, and in Berlin with Michael Rauch- 
eisen, noted coach, Prof. Hoerth, director of 
the Berlin Staatsoper, and Johannes Heiden 
reich, one of the conductors of the same 
organization 
Miss Leslie will go back to Europe late 
spring, atter the finish of her tour 
here, to fill engagements postponed this time 
lack of time. The artist started 
this American tour at Bridgeport, 
Conn., on October 24. Her first New York 
appearance of the season will be at Carnegie 
Hall on November 11, as soloist with the 
New York Oratorio Society. On December 
28 she will make her debut with the Phila 
delphia Civic Opera Company. An extended 
concert tour the first half of the season will 
take her through the states of Connecticut, 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


Grace 
George 


next 


because of 


season's 


Norden to Conduct Brahms Chorus 
December 4 


The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, un- 
der N. Lindsay Norden, conductor, has begun 
rehearsals on the Missa Solemnis of Bee- 
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thoven, which will be given in the Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Communion on Decem- 
ber 4. As far as can be ascertained, this will 
be the first performance of that work in 
Philadelphia. The soloists for the occasion 
will be Ethel Righter Wilson, soprano; Lil- 
lie Holmstrand Fraser, contralto; Bernard 
Poland, tenor, and Thomas McClelland, 
bass, while an orchestra, composed of mem- 
bers from the Philadelphia Orchestra, will 
furnish the accompaniment. 


An Original Introduction to an 
Original Book 


Guy Maier and Helene Corzilius, authors of 
the course of rote training, recently published 
by J. Fischer & Bro., entitled Playing the 
Piano, have original ideas, as has already 
been mentioned in other articles that have 
appeared in the MusicaL Courier. Just 
how original those ideas are is perhaps best 
illustrated by the following paragraph, which 
is the foreword from their book: 

“It is better to learn your pieces ‘by ear’ 
at first,—that is to learn to play them by 
hearing and watching your teacher, and by 
singing, swinging and feeling them. Then 
you will very soon know what fun it is to 
bring out beautiful sounds from the piano 
and what a thrill it is to make music for 
yourself. To try to read the notes as you 
play is too difficult a process for the first few 
months. You really ought not to try it un- 
til you have acquired a good control of your 
body, arms, and fingers as they play this 
fascinating keyboard game of ‘piano.’ That 
doesn’t prevent you from having the music 
near you on the piano if you wish; on the 
contrary, if you look at the music between 
whiles it will help you to learn to read 
well. Observe the way the tunes move up 
and down, detect the way some measures re- 
semble others, notice the skips, the rests, the 
different kind of notes and many other fea 
tures of the music page. Then, when you 
really begin to read and play ‘at sight’ you 
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will do it much more fluently and easily. 
And always remember that we enjoy music 
through our ears, so that anything we do 
to make our ears keener helps us enjoy the 
music more. Above all, when we sit down 
at the piano let us always try to say some- 
thing intelligent and beautiful—something 
so strangely beautiful that only the most 
wonderful language in the world can give 
us the power to say it How fortunate 
we are to be able to learn this language.” 


Vera Bull Hull Artists Return 

Concert Man 
now returned 
which in many 
with concert en 


Most of the artists under 
agement Vera Bull Hull have 
from their summer vacations, 
were interspersed 
gagements. 


Cases 


Florence Hardeman, 
summer at Woodstock, 
her husband, Albert 
painter and etcher, 


violinist, spent the 
N. Y., where she and 

Heckman, well known 
have a charming cottage 
far up on the hill in that delightful artists’ 
colony. Here Miss Hardeman prepared for 
her season and New York recital. 

Joanne deNault, contralto, has returned 
from two months’ vacation spent in Canada, 
having visited in Montreal, Hamilton and 
Ottawa, her home city. While in Montreal, 
she broadcast two programs as guest artist 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad hour. She 
has been reengaged for the fifth consecutive 
year by a New York club and will have a 
southern tour in January booked by Concert 
Management Vera Bull Hull. 

Robert Elwyn, tenor, went to Denver, 
Colo., early in the summer, where he gave a 
recital; he also appeared at Wesleyan Uni 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. Returning to New 
York, where he teaches voice at Columbia 
University during the summer school, he 
had time to take many short trips to the 
beaches, spend a week at Cape Cod and give 
a recital program at the McMiller Theatre, 
Columbia University, which opened the Sum 
mer Artists Series. As an excellent oratorio 
tenor, Mr. Elwyn is in demand next season. 

Lucia Chagnon, soprano, spent some time 
this past summer in New England: she sang 
in Boston in June, and then she went to 
Colorado and Michigan for concert engage- 
ments. After visiting friends in Colorado 
she returned to New York to prepare for her 
first concert in Pennsylvania, on October 17, 
and also for her New York and Chicago 
recitals. Miss Chagnon has received a most 
enthusiastic reception from all of her audi 
ences. 


Maduro Composition Featured 

The September catalogue of Duo-Art Mu- 
sic, published by the Aeolian Company, fea- 
tures on the front page the Rhapsodie Espa- 
gnole of Charles Maduro, Spanish composer, 
as recorded by Tatiana de Sanzewitch, young 
Russian pianist. 

Mr. Maduro, whose compositions are re- 
corder by Victor, Columbia, Brunswick, Duo- 
Art and Ampico, is winning nation-wide rec- 
ognition with his tuneful Spanish melodies, 
as is evidenced by the -~ increasing sale 
of his recordings. Mme. de Sanzewitch also 
has recorded several other Maduro composi 
tions for piano. 
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Endorsed by Metropolitan Opera Singers 
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Julliard Fellowships 


Awarded 


(Continued from page 7) 

Frances Wysor, Pa. (Rome Fenton) ; 
Mass. (Horatio Connell). 

Piano—Edward Bredshall, Mich. (Djane 
Lavoie-Herz); Vera Brodsky, N. Y. (Mr. 
and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne); Estelle Caen, 
Cal. (Albert T. Elkus) ; Estelle Crossman, 
Conn. (H. Stanley Knight); Evelyn Feld- 
man, Wis. (Louise Lockwood Carpenter) ; 
Helen Fogel, N. Y. (Manfred Malkin) ; 
Henrietta Frantz, N. Y. (David Holland) ; 
Ruth Gordon, Ill. (Lee Pattison) ; Hannah 
Klein, N. Y. (Carl M. Roeder); Jennie 
Levin, N. Y. (Henriette Michelson) ; Nich- 
olas Merkel, N. Y. (Sergius Kagen) ; Ma- 
tilda McKinney, Ind. (Josef Lhevinne) ; Lina 
Nerenberg, .N. Y. ra! Ma Newstead) ; Mar- 
euerite Porter, Cal. (James Friskin) ; Alice 
Quarles, Colo. (Alpheus M. Elder) ; Mary 
A. Reynolds, N. Y. bie wig Gebhard) ; 
Nadia Rostova, N. Y. (Sascha Gorodnitzki) ; 
Earl V. Rymer, Wis (DSN Ferguson) : 
Glen Sherman, Wis. (Rudolph Ganz) ; Jack 
Stoll, Ohio (Gordon Stanley) ; Clara Teitel- 
baum, Cal. (Alexander Siloti); Ruby K. 
Tilton, Mass. (Charles Mackey); Mildred 
Waldman, Ill. (Esther Harris); Vahan 
Zorian, N. Y. (Sascha Gorodnitzki). 

Violin—Robert Bernstein, Ohio (Robert 
Perutz) ; Eldridge B. Eliot, Wash. (Jean ten 
Have); Alice Erickson, Mass. (Jacques 
Hoffmann) ; Harry Glickman, N. Y. (Jac- 
ques Malkin); Isabelle Hersiger, N. J. 
(Paul Stassevitch); Marguerite Quarles, 
Colo. (Hans Letz) ; Louise Rood, Wis. (Ce- 
cil Burleigh); Pasquale Sannino, N.Y. 
(Arrigo Serato) ; Eugenia Wellerson, N. Y. 
(Oskar Back). 

Cello—Elsa 
mer); Sterling 
Penha) ; Dorothy 
Ebann). 

Composition 
(Thurlow Lieurance) ; 
N. Y. (Evelyn D. Mar) ; 
(Horace Tureman) ; Harriet Johnson, 
( Donald Ferguson) ; Grace Krick, 
(George W. Andrews). 

The following Juilliard Extension Scholar- 
ships for study in various schools and con- 
servatories throughout the United States, are 
announced by the Extension Department of 
the Juilliard School of Music. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the awards covers 
seventeen states, as follows: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Washington and Wisconsin. The 
name of the teacher of each successful stu- 
dent is given in parenthesis. 

Composition—George Archer Farrell, Ill. 
(Adolf Weidig) ; Helen Clarke Watson, III. 


(Adolph Weidig). 

Piano—Ethel Mae 3ishop, Minn. (Donald 
Ferguson) ; Sylvia Davis, Ohio (Beryl Ru- 
binstein) ; P. Stanley Fletcher, Mass. (Harry 
H. Kellogg) ; Gladys Foster, Oregon (Geo. 
Hopkins) ; Doris Hoff, Iowa (Paul Stoye) ; 
Naomi Koplin, Penn. (Olga Samaroff) ; Sara 
Levee, Ill. (Glenn Dillard Gunn) ; Rosa Lev- 
itt, Ky. (Mieczyslaw Munz); Dorothy 
Maercklein, Wis. (Louise L. Carpenter) ; 
Malcolm Medler, Oregon (Jane Thatcher) ; 
Ruth Meredith, Cal. (Lillian Hodghead) ; 
Edythe Beth Miller, Neb. (Ernest Harri- 
son) ; Pauline Neumann, Cal. (Olga Steeb) ; 
Milton Palmer, Cal. (Olga Steeb) ; Harriet 
Parker, Il. (Louise Robyn); John Shelby 
Richardson, Ky. (F. Motte-Lacroix) ; Mar- 
garet Roenfeldt, Ohio (Beryl Rubinstein) ; 
Cornelia L. Ralston, Tenn. (Hugh Ri Dout) ; 
Geraldine Stout, Penn. (Olga Samaroff) ; 
Evelyn Teander, Iowa (M. Paul Stoye) ; 
Pierson Thal, Ill. (Louise Robyn). 

Violin—Sigmund Effron, Ohio 
Perutz) : 3en = Fryzer, Mo. (Forrest 
Schulz); Charles Granofsky, Maryland 
(Frank Gittleson); Weldon Hart, Tenn. 
(Kenneth D. Rose); Leo Krakow, II. 
(Richard Czerwonky) ; Olga Kraus, Wash. 
(Peter Meremblum); Joe Lefkowitz, Mo. 
(Forrest Schulz); Fredda Longfield, Mo. 
(Forrest Schulz) ; Homer C. Schmitt, Ohio 
(Andre de Ribaupierre) ; Dorothy E. Smith, 
Ohio (Andre de Ribaupierre) ; George Swi- 
gart, Ill. (Richard Czerwonky) ; Abraham 
Weiss, Cal. (Robert Pollak) ; Esther Wicks, 
Oregon (Rex Underwood); David G. Wil- 
liams, Wis. (Cecil Burleigh). 

Cello—Anthony Guerrera, Mo. 
Hess); Virginia Peterson, Cal. 
Penha). 

Voice—Sam Adams, 
cheff, Ohio (Theodore Harrison) ; 
Bryant, Colo. (John C. Wilcox) ; 
by, Ohio; Heloise McBride, 
Frederick Winn); Ralph S. 
a’ (Gertrude Hull) ; Raymond Middle- 

on, Ill. (Arthur Beresford) ; Agnes G. Pet- 
we Ore. (Prudence Clark); Marion L. 
Rothenburg, Minn. (Gertrude Hull) ; Helen 
Stokes, Maryland (George Castelle ). 


GC himlotte PE nal, Pleases 
Charlotte Lund, assisted by H. Wellington 
Smith, baritone, and Daniel Wolf, pianist, 
gave a program of operatic arias, duets and 
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(William 
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songs, at the Hotel Plaza on October 11, for 
the American Scandinavian Foundation, Mrs. 
G. Hilmer Lundbeck, chairman of the so- 
cial committee. Mme. Lund was in inimitable 
humor and the audience was fired to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. 


Enrica Clay Dillon Reopens 
Studio 
The Enrica Clay Dillon studio of the 
stage has reopened for the 1929-30 season. 
Notable successes during the past season 
included: Dreda Aves, dramatic soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Kathryn 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company; Hallie Stiles, of the Opera Co- 
mique and now the Chicago Civic Opera; 
Edoard Laholm, of the Wiesbaden Opera; 
Evelyn Herbert, star of The New Moon 
Company in New York; Janet Stevenson, 
of Heilbrun; Emily Roosevelt, with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company _ last 
season; Dorothy Seegar, of La Scala Grand 
Opera of Philadelphia, and Gunda Mord- 
horst, who achieved favor recently in her 
costume recital in London. 


Irma Swift Studio Notes 


The a Ny Sage Vocal Club has resumed 
its activities for the season at the studio of 
Irma Swift, coloratura soprano and teacher 
of voice, in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building. The club, which meets weekly, is 
a choral organization, and is under the per- 
sonal direction of Miss Swift. For each 
meeting a soloist is engaged. The soloist 
for the first week was Mary O'Donnell, 
coloratura soprano and artist pupil of Miss 
Swift. Miss O’Donnell recently has been 
broadcasting for Station WLWL. During 
the coming winter the club expects to give 
several public performances. 


Leps Pupils in Recital 


The following pupils of the 


Providence 
College of Music, Wassili Leps, director, 
were heard in an interesting recital at the 
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Eliza- 
Patricia 


college on October 2: Walter Burt, 
beth Gouveia, William Mulvey, 
Madden, Elsie Eatock, Margaret Carroll, 
Julian Mikolajewski, Helen Baker, Dorothy 
Andrade, Irma Galassi, Lorette Gagnon, An- 
nette Aubin, William Slutski, Joseph Cribari, 
Janet Francis, Eleanor Rubiano, Gabriela 
Gouveia, Dorothy Sylvia, James Christo- 
pher and Mary Quirk. 


Concert Management Arthur 
Judson Notes 


Florence Austral has returned to 
and started her concert tour. 

Alice Mock, Chicago Civic Opera soprano, 
is fulfilling concert engagements in Janes- 
ville, Grinnell and Lincoln, Neb., before re- 
porting for rehearsals with the opera com- 
pany. 

Francis Macmillen, American violinist, is 
now touring Europe but will return early in 
November to begin his concert tour here on 
November 15. 

After two years’ absence from this coun- 
try, Jacques Thibaud is to return to America 
this season for a concert tour that will take 
him from coast to coast. His engagements 
will include appearances with the Los Ange- 
les, Minneapolis and Boston Symphony or- 
chestras. 

Albert Spalding sailed September 26 for a 
European tour which will keep him abroad 
until January 20. 

Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pianist, 
will return in January for his sixth Ameri- 
can concert tour. His orchestral appearances 
will include three concerts with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra in New York 
and a pair of concerts with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian cellist, will 
make his American debut with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra on November 8. He will be 
heard three times with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony and the Chicago orchestras, and 
also will appear as soloist with the Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and St. Louis orches- 
tras. 

Ten concerts are scheduled this season for 
the Judson-Wolfsohn Series at the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium in San Francisco. The art- 
ists who will be heard are: Josef Lhevinne, 
Hulda Lashanska, Smallman Choir, Jacques 
Thibaud, Giovanni Martinelli, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Alfred Cortot, London String Quar- 
tet, Claire Dux and Vladimir Horowitz. 
Seven events will comprise the Long Beach 
Civic Concert Series, presenting Roland 
Hayes, Smallman Choir, Hulda Lashanska, 
Jacques Thibaud, Giovanni Martinelli, Al- 
fred Cortot and the London String Quartet. 

Artists engaged for the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic this include Claire Dux, 
Hulda Lashanska, Vladimir Horowitz, Gre 
gor Piatigorsky, Nathan Milstein and Jacques 
Thibaud. Among those who will appear 
with the Chicago Symphony are Alfred Cor 
tot, Gitta Gradova, Jose Iturbi and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. 

Seventeen different countries and as mz any 
capitals are represented in Joseph Szigeti’s 
European tour this season. The Hungarian 
violinist will return to America during the 
1930-31 season. 

Of the ten Berlin Philharmonic 
appear this winter under Wilhelm Furtwang- 
ler, three are Judson artists—Alfred Cortot 
Viadimir Horowitz and Joseph Szigeti. This 
will be the French pianist’s first German ap- 
pearance since the war. 
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Frank Sheridan Active Abroad 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, sailed on Sep 
tember 18 on the Berengaria for an extended 
tour of Europe. Engagements already filled 
include: October 1 and 2, with orchestra in 


Underwood 
SHERIDAN 


Underwood & 


FRANK 


Berlin re 


Milan re 


Vienna (Emperor Concerto) ; 3, 
cital: 8, second Berlin recital; 11, 
cital: 13, Bologna recital; 15, Rome recital; 
19, Vienna recital, and on October 23 as solo 
ist with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Dres 
den, playing the Liszt Concerto. Mr. Sheri 
dan will return to America in time for his 


Carnegie Hall recital on January 13. 


Veer’s Berlin Recital a 
“Great Triumph” 

\ recent cable received 
tionales Impresariat Max Walther, 
Haensel & musical managers, New 
York, announced: “Van der Veer Berlin 
recital great triumph.” It took place at the 
Bach-Saal, the well known New York 
contralto singing a program consisting of 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Wolf, Strauss, 
Carpenter and Rachmaninoff works. 

This was her second recital in Berlin, that 
of 1928 being such a signal success that this 
current recital, in addition to other engage 
ments in Germany, was the result Before 
returning to America this month Mme. Van 
der Veer will have fulfilled various impor 
tant dates in the German-speaking countries. 
Her first New York reappearance will be as 
soloist in The Messiah, at Carnegie Hall, 
December 27. 
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The Society 
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for the Publication of 


American Musie Announces Plans 


Oscar Wagner Elected Secretary 


At a directors’ meeting of the Society for 
Publication of American Music, held in 
New York on September 28, Oscar Wagner 
of New York elected secretary of the 
Society to the late William Burnet 
Tuthill 
Submission of chamber 
tions for publication by the 
the vear 1930 may be made 
or before November 15. 
} bear the composer's 
arked with a pseudonym, while the com- 
’s name address, and postage for 
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a sealed envelope marked on the outside with 
the pseudonym. Included in the forms ac 
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chamber music accompaniment. Songs and 
solo with piano accompaniment, and 
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works for piano alone, are, however, not in- 
cluded in the scope of the Society’s activities. 

At the meeting of the directors, Edwin T. 
Rice, vice-president of the Society, and Rubin 
Goldmark were named as a committee to pre- 
pare a resolution relative to the late secre- 
tary, Mr. Tuthill. The resolution reads in 
part as follows: “To the energy and fore- 
sight of its secretary and his son, Burnet Cor- 
win Tuthill, the Society owes its inception. 
During the ten years of the Society’s exist- 
ence, its manifold activities were conducted 
by the secretary almost single-handed, and 
with untiring skill and devotion. ‘The So- 
ciety’s achievements during that period are a 
fitting memorial to a disinterested lover of 
chamber music in its highest forms.” 

On or about November 1, Mr. Wagner will 
forward to the members of the Society its 
publications for the year 1929, consisting of 
three pieces for string quartet by James G. 
Heller, of Cincinnati, and a sonata for flute 
and piano by Parker Bailey, of Cleveland. 


Thuel Develo ‘Olere New 
Scholarships 


The two latest winners of the Thuel Burn- 
ham Piano Scholarships are Harold Miles, 
of Pittsburgh, and Walton Locke, of 
Charleston, S. C. Mr. Miles is a graduate 
of Allbrights College, studying piano there 
with Mrs. Jean Welker, a pupil of Mr. 
Burnham. Mr. Locke has studied for sev- 
eral years with Hester Finger, one of 
Charleston’s foremost pianists and teachers 
and a member of Mr. Burnham’s summer 
course. The young pianist gave a farewell 
recital in Charleston before leaving to take 
up his scholarship, and received mrany favor- 
able tributes. 

Mr. Burnham, who is one of our best 
equipped American concert pianists and 
pedagogues, has himself been a pupil of Dr. 
William Mason, in America, and Theodore 
Leschetizky, in Vienna, each for a period 
of five years. With the combined riches of 
these two giants of music, and a wealth of 
new ideas reaped from years of research 
and personal experience, Mr. Burnham is 
pre pared to offer master teaching in every 
sense of the word. This is evidenced by 
his long list of pupils playing in concert 
and at the heads of leading college conserva- 
tories. 
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committee heads, to offer a number of free 
scholarships to students of unusual talent 
but insufhcient financial backing to study. 
Applicants are now being considered for 
the scholarships remaining to be filled. 


Proschowski Artists in Demand 


Mrs. Howard Austin, of Kansas City, who 
has been coaching the season’s repertory 
with Frantz Proschowski, had an audition 
with the National Broadcasting Company 
which proved so successful that she was 
engaged to sing a program one afternoon 
recently, before returning to Kansas City. 
Mrs. Austin will open the Women’s Musical 
Club’s season there and will also broadcast 
for the Kansas City Star. 

Edith Artley is having much success in 
one of the leading roles of Mlle. Modiste 
with Fritzi Scheff. Lisette Braddick and 
Winifred Griffin are also successful in the 
Victor Herbert revivals. George Griffin, of 
Bryant, Tex., who won the Proschowski 
scholarship in Kansas City, has joined the 
New York studios for the winter as a result 
of the success of his concert in Bryant. 
He is sponsored by the leading people of 
his home town. 

Marie Healy, charming little coloratura 
and one of the winners of the first Atwater 
Kent auditions, is making good in all her 
concerts and has many return dates. She 
has not yet reached the age of nineteen. 
Eleanor Starkey is singing in Germany with 
various opera companies, both lyric and 
coloratura roles, with much success. Donald 
Thayer will be heard in his Town Hall re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, October 27. Mr. 
Thayer filled a number of important dates 
on the coast last summer and is booked for 
another tour of the West. 


Karl Kraeuter Member of Elshuco 
Trio 

Karl Kraeuter is 

descended from a 

long line of pro- 

fessional musi- 

cians. Therefore, 

it was to be ex- 

pected this his fine 

fiddle-talent should 

assert itself in 

very early years, 

but there also were 

equally evident a 

fine quality of 

KARL KRABUTER “04 sd 6 high 

power of concen- 

tration. Born in Columbus, Ohio, he re- 

ceived his early training there, until his six- 

teenth year, when, having graduated with 

honor from the high school, he came to 

New York, where he has since made his 
home. 

Arriving in New York, the young artist 
entered the Institute of Musical Art, study- 
ing the violin first with Hans Letz and later 
with Franz Kneisel, and composition under 
Dr. Goetschius. In due course he won the 
diploma for Teaching, the diploma of the 
Artist, the diploma for Composition, and the 
Seligman Composition Prize. During those 
years he also received invaluable experience 
in orchestra playing, holding the seat of 
concertmaster for four years, and in en- 
semble playing, with Mr. Kneisel. 

In the eight years since those days, Mr. 
Kraeuter has been making a real record. 
As a concert artist, he has been recognized 
in New York by responsive audiences and 
by the critics, his successes here naturally 
leading to increasing engagements in other 
cities. As a composer, Mr. Kraeuter is con- 
stantly unostentatiously active. As his writ- 
ings gradually find their way into print and 
into public performance, they undoubtedly 
will oak for themselves convincingly. 

In addition, Mr. Kraeuter has made him- 
self felt on a high plane in the field of 
chamber music. For six years he has been 
a member of the South Mountain String 
Quartet, which, under Willem Willeke’s di- 
rection, provides the major part of the 
weekly chamber music recitals, instituted by 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, at South Moun- 
tain, |Pittsfield, Mass., annually throughout 
the summer. And in all New York con- 
certs of the Elshuco Trio, in which the 
assistance of other musicians has been re- 
quired, notably in the cycles of Brahms’ and 
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of Schubert chamber music, Karl Kraeuter 
has so often been included, that he now 
comes into the chair of its violinist, not as 
a “new violinist” but as one who quite nat- 
urally belongs there. 

Mr. Kraeuter plays a beautiful, rich-toned 
Guarnerius violin of the date 1731, which is 
a worthy consort to Mr. Willeke’s Amati, 
of the date 1647. 


The Inauguration of the United 


Concert Direction 


Under the inspiring guidance of Marianne 
Seismit-Doda, an artist of wide experience 
and proven ability, the United Concert Direc- 
tion has been organized, “to present to the 
artist an invaluable and unique service.” 

Keeping in mind the essential need of an 
artist for proper presentation and practical 
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MARIANNE SEISMIT-DODA 
management, Mme. Seismit-Doda offers to 
singers, dancers and instrumentalists the op- 
portunity of appearing under dignified sur- 
roundings, in carefully arranged and diversi- 
fied programs. At each concert, a number 
of boxes will be reserved for the use of 
managers, producers, representatives of radio 
and phonograph companies, and impresarios. 
Nor does the service end with this appear- 
ance, for after each concert a publicity cam- 
paign will be undertaken for the purpose of 
securing engagements for the artist, including 
publicity before influential circles in Europe 
as well as in America. The Direction is not 
a philanthropic enterprise, but is run on 
strictly practical and businesslike methods. 
However, if engagements are obtained 
through its efforts, no commission will be 
charged by the Bureau, the entire service 
being covered by the initial concert fee. 

The United Concert Direction takes espe- 
cial interest in young and hitherto unknown 
artists. If the artist does not wish to take 
immediate advantage of a concert appearance, 
he may, however, have the benefit of the Di- 
rection’s complete publicity service at a mod- 
erate fee. Furthermore, to lower the indi- 
vidual cost and to present to the public a 
more varied program, the Bureau will ar- 
range concerts at which two or more artists 
of different schools will appear. 

Mme. Seismit-Doda is well equipped to 
manage this organization, for she is a woman 
of great ability, experience and foresight, be- 
sides being most sympathetic and patient, vir- 
tues that are essential to the successful car- 
rying out of an enterprise of this nature. 


Maddalena Elba Sings With 
Bracale 

Maddalena Elba sailed recently to join 
Bracale’s Opera Company and gave an ex- 
cellent performance in Rigoletto in Maracaibo 
a night or two after her arrival, followed 
by an equally successful Lucia. Traviata 
was also scheduled. The company, a high 
class one and making a splendid impression, 
is to leave for Costa Rica this week and will 
tour until April. 
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League of Composers Announces 
“Sacre” for StaZe and Enlarged 


Program of Concerts and Recitals 


Stokowski to Conduct Stage Program at Metropolitan Opera House— 
New Works to Be Introduced at Chamber Orchestra Concert in 
December—lInformal Series to Promote Composers’ Interests 


The most ambitious program of stage pro- 
ductions, concerts, lectures and magazine 
publication yet undertaken by the League of 
Composers is announced for the coming sea- 
son. 

For the presentation of two stage pre- 
mieres, to be directed and conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, April 22, the League this year unites 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
in a joint production. One of the works to 
to be so introduced is Stravinsky’s Sacre du 
Printemps, well known in stage form abroad 
but heard here only as an orchestral work. 
The second part of this program will be an- 
nounced later. These productions will be 
presented for the first time in New York on 
April 22, and will be repeated as a regular 
program in the series given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Nicholas Roerich, to whom the “Sacre” is 
dedicated and who is widely known in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe for his researches 
and creative work in the Asiatic field, will 
design the settings and costumes of Stra- 
vinsky’s famous ballet. Messrs. Stokowski 
and Stravinsky consulted this summer over 
a new mise-en-scene for the coming produc- 
tion. The entire Philadelphia Orchestra will 
be employed in the performance. The per- 
sonnel of the ballet will be announced later, 
as well as the stage director and choreog- 
rapher. 

The first event in the League of Com- 
posers’ season will be a concert for chamber 
orchestra at Town Hall on the evening of 
rhea 18. The program includes Alfred 

Casella’s Serenade; Louis Gruenberg’s Dan- 
iel Jazz, which was so successfully intro- 
duced by the League a few seasons ago; the 


world premiere of Eugene Goossens’ Con- 
certino; Paul Hindemith’s new Concerto for 
organ and orchestra, which was given its 
premiere at the Coolidge’s festival in Wash- 
ington this month; a new work by Serge 
Prokofieff, and Anton von Webern’s Sym- 
phony, written at the order of the League 
and presented for the world premiere at this 
concert. 

Two of the composers on this program 
will conduct their own works—Messrs. Goos- 
sens and Gruenberg. Alexander Smallens, 
assistant conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and director of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, will conduct the four 
works which compose the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

A new experiment will be launched by the 
League this season in the form of four 

Sunday afternoon recitals, arranged with the 
principal intention of informally introducing 
the works of American and European com- 
posers. It is planned to do away with the 
routine of large public functions, the chief 
purpose being to bring together composers, 
musicians and music lovers who want to 
hear new music, or a lecture on some cur- 
rent musical or stage problem, and to con- 
duct a general discussion afterwards. 


Modern Music, a critical 
launched by the League a few years ago, 
will also branch out into new fields this 
season. It will serially publish chapters from 
at least one or possibly two new and im- 
portant books on music, and will undertake 
a more extensive review of international de- 
velopments than in the past. Criticism, re- 
ports, illustrations will find an increasingly 
larger place in each issue. 
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Giuseppe Martino-Rossi’s Operatic 
Successes 

Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, — is 

achieving new laurels for himself these days. 

On Saturday evening, October 5, he sang 

Rigoletto at the Bronx Opera House and 


GIUSEPPE MARTINO-ROSSI 
scored a fine personal success. The critic of 
the Morning World commented as follows: 

“The performance had points of undeniable 
merit, notably the singing of Giuseppe-Mar- 
tino-Rossi, recently heard at an auditorium 
before the elect of Mr. Gatti’s shrine on 39th 
street. We do not know what happened at 
this trial, but if he sang as he did last night 
we may look for another name in Mr. Gatti’s 
roster next year. Mr. Martino-Rossi has a 
very fine baritone voice. The performance 
of this role alone was well worth a trek to 
the Bronx.” 

Herbert F. Peyser in the Telegram said: 
“The excelling feature of the evening was the 
finished style and the extraordinarily beauti- 
ful singing of the baritone, Giuseppe Mar- 
tino-Rossi, as the jester—singing which com- 
bined with a native wealth and luxuriance of 
voice a jointless flow of legato and tone emis- 
sion comparable in its ease and effortless 
freedom to that of the late Mattia Battistini 
himself. Irreproachable pitch and a_ well 
pointed diction were other conspicuous ele- 
ments of a technical equipment rare in this 
age.” 

On Saturday evening, October 12, he 
essayed Don Carlos in La Forza del Destino 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, again 
scoring a success. 

On October 5 Mr. Rossi appeared with 
the Cosmopolitan Opera Association, at the 


Bronx Opera ews. singing the role of the 
jester in Rigoletto. Again he scored success, 
the Evening Telegram stating: “The excel- 
ling feature of the evening was the finished 
style and the extraordinarily beautiful sing- 
ing of the baritone, Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, 
as the jester—singing which combined with a 
native wealth and luxuriance of voice a 
jointless flow of legato and tone emission 
comparable in its ease and effortless free- 
dom to that of the late Mattia Battistini him- 
self.” The Herald said: “The performance 
had points of undeniable merit, notably the 
singing of Giuseppe Martino-Rossi. He has 
a very fine baritone voice.” 


Marian Anderson in Philadelphia 
Recital 


PHILapELpHIA.—The_ recital season in 
Philadelphia may be said to have fairly 
opened on the evening of October 11 in the 
Academy of Music, when Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity presented Marian Anderson, a 
young |Philadelphia contralto, who from the 
beginning to the close of her program de- 
lighted a large audience. 

Miss Anderson possesses a voice of rare 
natural beauty, resonant in timbre, well tem- 
pered in registers, of wide range and of 
that appealing quality which carries a vital 
spark to the listener. So much for the nat- 
ural gift, but add intelligence, which knows 
what to grasp from the instructor, how to 
assimilate such acquirements, and the musi- 
cal taste and perception in usage and one 
has a fair example of the impression made 
by Miss Anderson in the recital under con- 
sideration. She adds one more to the list of 
Boghetti’s successful artist students, in all 
of whom, beautiful tone production, smooth- 
ness in vocalization, repose and _ reserve 
power are most evident. 

The program ranged from Italian classics 
through a German group, Tschaikowsky’s 
Adieu Forets, four numbers by Rachmani- 
noff, Griffes, Saar, Jacobson, respectively, 
and several Negro Spirituals. It can justly 
be said, all were splendidly given, with sev- 
eral notable, only because of their character, 
and as examples expressive of the varied 
quality in voice and style. For instance— 
3assani’s Dorm: Bella—Mozart’s Alleluia in 
its flexibility—Schubert’s Der Zwerg in dra- 
matic power and depth of tone with his con- 
trasting Wohin, demanding almost a lyric 
quality achieved with equal ease—and the 
markedly artistic rendering of Wolff's song 
gem, Faden. 

Several encores were given throughout 
the program in response to insistent applause 
on the part of the audience. 


William King was at the piano and proved 
himself a sympathetic and artistic accom- 
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panist, notably in the Wolff and Tschaikow- 
sky songs and in the German group. 
M. M. C. 


Minneapolis Orchestra 
Starts Busy Season 


With fifty-eight concerts scheduled for its 
home appearances, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra opened its twenty-seventh 
season in St. Paul on October 17 and in 
Minneapolis, on October 18, with Henri 
Verbrugghen entering upon his seventh year 
as conductor. 

The home season includes sixteen concerts 
in Minneapolis, sixteen in St. Paul, twenty- 
two Sunday night radio concerts broadcast 
over WCCO, two Young People’s concerts 
in St. Paul, and two special concerts in 
Minneapolis. 

For the sixteen pairs of season concerts 
in the Twin Cities, five programs will be 
devoted exclusively to orchestral composi- 
tions. Many internationally known artists 
will appear as soloists in the remaining 
eleven concerts. They include two violinists, 
Mischa Elman and Jacques Thibaud; four 
pianists, Vladimir Horowitz, Jose Echaniz, 
Ignaz Friedman and Katharine Goodson; 
and five vocalists, Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone, Tito Schipa, tenor, John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano, and Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano. 
In his appearance here Echaniz will make 
his American debut with a major symphony 
orchestra. 

Among the new compositions to be per- 
formed in the sixteen pairs of Twin Cities 
programs this season will be the world pre- 
mieres of Stringham’s Symphony No. 1, and 
Farwell’s suite, The Gods of the Mountains. 
Other compositions to be heard in the Twin 
Cities for the first time include Bruckner’s 
Symphony No. 4, in E flat major; Mehul’s 
overture to La Chasse du Jeune Henri; de 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain, for 
piano and orchestra, to be performed when 
Echaniz is soloist; Gershwin’s suite, An 
American in Paris; Delius’ On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring; Honegger’s sym- 
phonic poem, Pastorale d’Ete; Tschaikow- 
sky’s Symphony No. 2; Vaughan Williams’ 
Pastoral Symphony; Szostakowicz’ Sym- 
phony, and Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on 

Theme by Tallis, for double string orches- 
tra. 

Only nine new faces will be seen among 
the eighty-five members of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, with only one change 
in section leaders. 

Besides its home season, the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra will make its annual 
mid-winter and spring tours. The mid-winter 
tour will commence January 17, lasting until 
February 23, and the spring tour will com- 
mence April 11. 

Every city to be visited on the mid-winter 
tour already has heard the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and has asked for return 
engagements. Features of the tour include a 
three-day return engagement in Havana 
(Cuba), a three-day engagement in New 
Orleans, two-day engagements in Pittsburgh 
and Palm Beach (Fla.), a return engage- 
ment in Washington, D. C., and return 
appearances in Chicago, Evansville, Ind., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nashville, Tenn., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fla., 
Tallahassee, Fla., Dayton Beach, Fla., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Rock Hill, S. C 
Columbus, Ohio, Fort Wayne, Ind., Flint, 
Mich., and Lansing, Mich. 

Contracts already have been signed for 
spring tour engagements in Denver, Boulder 
and Colorado Springs, Colo., Winnipeg, 
Man., Regina, Sask., and Emporia, Kans. 
The Colorado dates were requested two 
years ago, following the orchestra’s visit to 
that territory. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
maintained by the Orchestral Association of 
Minneapolis, of which Elbert L. Carpenter 
is president, John S. Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent, Sumner T. McKnight, treasurer, and 
Arthur J. Gaines, secretary and manager 


Eva Leoni Sings in Town Hall 


Eva Leoni, coloratura soprano, was one 
of the artists featured at a concert given 
in Town Hall on October 12. She was 
heard in operatic numbers by Italian com- 
posers, and was enthusiastically received 
by a large audience. Following the andante 
in the Ah, Fors é lui aria from Traviata, 
she was rewarded with a spontaneous out 
burst of applause. The allegretto part of 
the aria was brilliantly sung, finishing on a 
high E flat which thrilled the audience. 
Miss Leoni sang the duet from Otello with 
Antonio Formigatti, whose powerful tenor 
voice blended wel! with the lyric beauty o7 
her own. Clemente de Macchi played the 
accompaniments, 


Esperanza Garrigue Resumes 

Esperanza Garrigue returned from Europe 
on the S.S. Conte Biancamano on October 1, 
and the following day reopened her studio 
with a capacity class. 
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Eleanor E. Hamilton Busy 
in Triple Capacity 


Manages Philadelphia Musical Bureau in 
Addition Her Activities as 
Pianist-Teacher 


who can impart the full 
measure of her art to others.” This has been 
said of Eleanor E. Hamilton, pianist-teacher 
of Philadelphia. Gifted with a great natural 
talent, Miss Hamilton has devoted her life to 


the study of piano, organ and vocal music, 


“Dp 1 
Kare is the artist 


hra 


ELEANOR E, HAMILTON 

field of organist, 
in chorus choirs, piano recitals, piano 
and 


her experience including the 


coaching and accompanying, 
f rhythm 

Miss Hamilton received her training from 
Theodore G. Wettach in Pittsburgh, Carl 
and George Whitney in Boston, and 
| John W. Pommer in 
Philadelph studied at the Palais 
ce Fontaincble au in Paris, under Isidor 
Philipp of the Paris Conservatoire, and Paul 
Herard of the Ecole Normale She 
ings to her pupils the musical 
added to a solid course 
igh conception of Ameri- 


teaching 
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Hamilton School of Music, 
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privileged to play In the vocal depart- 
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singers for 
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chorus work, and once each month a guest 
critic meets with the class. 

A particularly interesting feature of the 
school is the Green Room Club, which was 
organized to give pupils an opportunity for 
private rehearsals and to perfect themselves 
in poise and stage deportment. Although the 
club is a dramatic organization, the plays 
are but settings in which to present the musi 
cal work of the pupils more pleasantly than 
by formal recitals. One of the works given 
by the club was a three-act playlet written 
by Miss Hamilton, It Happened at Fontaine- 
bleau. The club meets once a week when, 
in addition to the rehearsal of a play, time 
is devoted to songs, piano solos and ensemble. 
Membership therein is open not only to reg- 
istered pupils, but also by special arrange- 
ment to others who have had no previous 
connection with the school. 

Miss Hamilton’s interest in furthering the 
cause of opera is evident through her former 
connection as vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Grand Opera Company. Once each 
week at her studios she reveals to pupils her 
understanding and love of the arias and chor- 
from operas, and of orchestral selec- 
through a series of opera-orchestra 


uses 
tions, 
talks 

In addition to her teaching activities, Miss 
Hamilton is executive manager of The Mu- 
sical Bureau of Philadelphia, in charge of 
the presentation department for artist-pupils. 
After an audition, pupils are placed with ex- 
perienced teachers in Philadelphia and New 
York, where they are given every possible 
educational advantage, including attendance 
at concerts and recitals, also opportunities to 
hear church and oratorio music and opera. 
This course of study is followed by European 
instruction. Then, when, in the opinion of 
the manager, the pupil is deemed ready for a 
public presentation, several intimate drawing- 
room appearances are first arranged to en- 
able the pupil to gain poise op confidence. 
Following the public recital, a concert tour 
is planned. Miss Hamilton is oerounadiiy in- 
terested in a limited number of these artists 
and also manages all locé al concerts. 


Arrivals we Auaie Friedberg 
Artists 


Leonora Corona, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, recently arrived on the S.S. France, 
in time to start rehearsals at the Metropoli- 
tan, where she has been reengaged for the 
entire season. In between and after the close 
of the opera, she will be heard in concert. 

Rene Maison is due to return from Eu- 
rope the end of October to rejoin the Chi- 
Civic Opera Company as one of its 
leading tenors, and another “arriving” tenor 
about this time will be Rudolph Laubenthal, 
for another season at the “Met.” and for im- 
portant concerts. 

Flora Woodman, English soprano, will 
arrive in New York on the S.S. Aquitania, 
November 9. Many Americans who re- 
cently witnessed her successful singing of 
Hiawatha before English Royalty, as well as 
the many others who continuously read of 
her European triumphs, are anxiously await- 
ing Miss Woodman’s New York debut at 
Town Hall on November 14. 

These artists are all under the 
Direction of Annie Friedberg. 
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A Series of Successes for Lillian 
Gustafson ‘ 


With the opening of the new season and 
the number of an hy | engagements loom- 
ing in the horizon for Lillian Gustafson, it 
is interesting to review the list of recent 


A peda 


LILLIAN GUSTAFSON 


important appearances made by this popular 
Swedish-American soprano. 

At the eighth annual song festival of the 
American Union of Swedish Singers, held at 
Duluth, Minn., Miss Gustafson, as soloist, 
“charmed the audience with her clear, fresh 
soprano voice and spontaneity of manner” 
(Duluth Herald), and by the “exultant burst 
of beautiful sound that came forth as she 
opened her lips” (News). Other engage- 
ments with Swedish societies included an 
appearance in the Messiah with the Swedish 
Choral Club, assisted by a portion of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and as solo- 
ist with the Wennerberg Male Chorus of 
New Britain, Conn. 

Miss Gustafson again revealed her skill as 
an oratorio singer in a pe rformance of 
Haydn's Creation, in Ottawa, Canada, when 
the Journal declared that “she possesses a 
clear, pure, soprano voice of great range, 
which she uses with ease and effective dra- 
matic nuance, and her solo work was most 
gratifying and pleasing.” She also was heard 
in a benefit song recital in her home town, 
Jamestown, N. Y., while other recent ap- 
pearances included a musicale given for the 
Bloomingdale Hospital in White Plains, N. 

a concert by the Upsala College Glee 
Club, West Brighton, S. I.; a performance 
of Pierne’s The Children’s Crusade, in South 
Manchester, Conn., and an appearance as 
soloist at the final concert of the first season 
of the Bethlehem, Pa., Community Course. 


Personnel of Lester Concert 


Ensemble 


Ensemble 
this 


has_ re- 
season and 


Lester Concert 

activities for 
already is booked for a continuous run of 
about forty concerts. In view of the change 
in the personnel from last year, it might be 
well to mention here the names of the mem- 
bers of the Lester Concert Ensemble for 
this season: Josef Wissow, pianist; Jego de 
Donath, violinist; Mary Miller Mount, ac- 
companist ; Arvida Valdane, soprano ; Mar- 
guerite C. Barr, contralto; David H. Miller, 
tenor, and Elwood Weiser, bass-baritone. 


The 


sumed its 


Farnam Bach Forerunner Recitals 
Begin 

Lynnwood Farnam began his series of or- 
gan recitals, devoted exclusively to Bach 
and his forerunners, on October 6, the pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoon finding the Church of 
the Holy Communion well filled. Repeating 
his first program on Monday evening, an 
even larger audience heard this interesting 
music, composed between the years 1530-1750. 
Italy, France, England and Germany were 
represented on the programs, ranging from 
the sweet simplicity of Andrea Gabrieli 
(1510-1586) to the nobility and involved 
counterpoint of Bach. The rhythmical Jig, 
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by William Byrd, as well as the Trumpet 
Tune, by Purcell, were both much enjoyed 
by the large assemblage, which heard the 
music under the usual attending conditions 
of candle-light and quietness. October 13-14 
brought works by Frescobaldi, Palestrina, 
3ull, Sweelinck and the Germans, Scheidt 
and Bach. October 20, 2.30 p.m., and Octo- 
ber 21, 8.15 p.m., had a similar variety. 


. 
School Adds 
Department 

Friday, September 13, was a lucky day for 
the children of Pottsville, Pa., for it marked 
the opening of the new Kindergarten and 
Preparatory School of the Braun School of 
Music. So attractive is the outside of the 
new building, with its blue shutters and color- 
ful flower boxes, giving promise of an equal- 
ly artistic and charming interior, that on this 
and the two following days it drew over 
4,000 visitors. 

With fine feeling for detail, Robert Braun, 
director of the school, has decorated this new 
building with many interesting and unique 
things, to captivate a child’s interest in music 
and keep it alive, such as fascinating wall 
decorations and diminutive furniture of un 
usual design. 

The kindergarten is in charge of Frances 
Little, long recognized for her sympathetic 
work with children. Classes, limited to 
twenty-four pupils, are held every morning. 
Daily music if they are desired, also 
are given, using the Visuola and the Schlie- 
der Creative Music. Here the child may 
quickly gain a knowledge of music even be- 
fore he goes to public school. 

On the second floor is the preparatory 
school—class rooms equipped with the Visu- 
ola, velvet siate blackboards, silent keyboards 
and small pianos, and also several private 
studios. Since Mr. Braun considers it es- 
sential that all students begin with the piano, 
regardless of what instrument they elect later 
on, the preparatory school is devoted largely 
to the teaching of piano, both in class and 
privately, although juvenile classes in violin 
also are offered. 

Owing to the continued 
ment in the Braun School, all first and sec- 
ond grade pupils, each grade covering two 
years, have been transferred from the main 
school to the preparatory school, from which 
they must graduate before entering what 
will now be known as the Graduate School. 

The faculty of the preparatory school is 
comprised of experienced teachers, specialists 
in the education of children: Carrie Lou 
3etz, supervising principal; Esther L. Box- 
meyer and Florence Stephens, Visuola class 
instruction; Helen Foley and Lillian Murphy, 
private piano instruction; Arthur Acker and 
Roy P. Seeley, violin, Anita Weller, chil- 
dren’s theater; Frances Little, kindergarten, 
and Helen Foley, creative music. 


Braun Preparatory 


le ssons, 


increased enroll 


Troy Sanders in California 

It was quite an unexpected turn that 
brought Troy Sanders, pianist, coach and ac 
companist to Los Angeles and will keep him 
there for the first half of the season. He 
is to assist in making the first movietone 
film that Jose Mojica is doing for the Fox 
Movietone Corporation. Most of the Span 
ish music used on the concert programs of 
Mojica and Sanders has been arranged by 
the latter, and some of it will be used in the 
forthcoming “talkie.” As, in addition to this 
fact, Mr. Sanders’ services as coach of Eng 
lish diction and enunciation are deemed valu 
able to the Mexican tenor, the Fox director- 
ate thought it wise to enlist him in making 
the first “movie” of Mr. Mojica a success. 

Mr. Sanders will be in Angeles until 
1e last of December, when he returns to 
Chicago for the month of January. The 
balance of the season until May will be spent 
filling concert engagements in the Middle- 
west and East with Jose Mojica, under the 
management of Dema Harshbarger. 


Los 


Tour 
left New 


Montana to 

Marie Montana, soprano, 
York City on October 10 for her third 
transcontinental and Pacific Coast tour, un- 
der the direction of the National Music 
League. Her dates include: October 12, 
Lexington, Ky.; 17, Zanesville, Ohio; 23, 
Phoenix, Ariz., opening civic course there: 
November 1, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 8, 
Boulder, Col., and then Oakland and Los 
Angeles. She will be heard in Seattle, 
Wash., on December 2, on Cecilia <A. 
Schultz’ course, going from there to Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Numerous  en- 
gagements, now pending, will keep Miss 
Montana occupied until February, when she 
begins her annual tour of the southern states. 
Miss Montana is a favorite in the middle 
west and cn the Coast 


Marie 


Van der Stucken Services in 
Cincinnati 
The Woman's Musical Club of Cincinnati 
held a vesper service on the 
October 13 at the Cincinnati Woman's Club 
in memory of Frank V. Van der Stucken. 
Mr. Van der Stucken was a beloved member 
of Cincinnati’s musical 


afternoon of 


society 
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Pinnera, Werrenrath and Yon to Appear 
at Carnedie Hall’s Gala Dedication Concert 


Concert to Be Sponsored by Notable Committee of New Yorkers 


Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, and Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, baritone, are to be the fea- 
tured soloists at Carnegie Hall’s Gala Organ 
Dedication Concert, Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 4. The concert, sponsored by a group of 
distinguished citizens, promises to be an out- 
standing event of social and musical signifi- 
cance. In addition to dedicating the new or- 
gan, the occasion celebrates the new life 
which the Hall’s present owner, Robert E. 
Simon, has made possible for it through his 
broad vision and his deep and sincere interest 
in music. 

Promptly at 8:30 p. m. the program will 
start with Pietro A. Yon, eminent organist, 
seated at the console of the Kilgen organ, 
giving the first official performance on one 
of the world’s finest organs, an instrument 
which took its creators—George Kilgen and 
Sons of St. Louis—a year to build and which 
required twelve freight cars to convey to this 
city. A dramatic touch will then be added 
to the evening’s festivities when Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, who conducted the first concert 
ever given in the hall, again wields a baton 
as guest director of the Oratorio Society of 
New York. After conducting this group of 
some two hundred and sixty singers in com- 
memoration of that opening night of the hall, 
Dr. Damrosch will pass the baton over to 
his successor, Albert Stoessel. Mr. Stoessel 
will direct the rest of the evening’s concert, 


_ Damrosch conducting the opening chorus 
only. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke is to make the ad- 
dress of the evening, paying tribute to the in- 
stallation of the organ and dwelling upon the 
fortunate circumstance by which the hall has 
been saved to the music lovers of the coun- 
try. A symphony orchestra of more than 
sixty, composed largely of members of the 
old New York Symphony, will accompany 
the organ, the Oratorio Society and the solo- 
ists of the evening. 

Representing the Junior League Glee Club 
of New York, a group of some twenty-five 
debutantes will serve as program officials 
under the chairmanship of Sally Shonk. The 
program which these girls will distrbute to 
the invited audience is beautifully illus- 
trated, each edition containing an original 
etching of Carnegie Hall done by William C. 
McNulty; a story of the studio life in the 
Hall, written by Dr. John Erskine, with con- 
tributions from the leading music critics and 
editors of the country. 

WOR will broadcast the gala concert. In 
view of the fact that the demand for seats is 
already great and that admission is by invi- 
tation only—no seats can be purchased—the 
broadcasting facilities generously offered by 
WOR become of much interest to all music 
lovers and friends of the hall who cannot at- 
tend the concert. 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 





Norwich, Conn. The first number 
on the season’s program of the Norwich 
Music Association was held on October 8. 
Grace Demms, soprano, of New York, pro- 
vided an interesting and well rendered pro- 
gram. Her voice is of excellent range, vol- 
ume, and its quality is delightful. Edward 
Hart, at the piano, provided sympathetic 
accompaniments. In the afternoon Miss 
Demms sang to the Music Appreciation 
Class of the Norwich Free Academy High 
School. 

The Norwich Choral Society has selected 
Haydn’s Creation for the winter’s work. 
Rehearsals begin November 7 in Slater Hall 
Annex. The director will be Allen B. Lamb- 
din of Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn., who succeeds J. Lawrence Erb of 
the college faculty. Mr. Erb successfully 
conducted the choral society for several 
years and is on an extended ~— of ab- 
sence. ay: oo 


Quincy, Ill. C. Harold Einecke, or- 
ganist of Salem Evangelical Church, gave his 
thirty-seventh recital September 29, playing 
works ranging from Bach to Karg- Elert. 
These recitals occur on the last Sunday of 
each month, and are heard through the me- 
dium of the four-manual Moller organ; it is 
a beautiful instrument of sixty stops, with 
chimes and harp, and the well known ability 
of Mr. Einecke brings forth its utmost capa- 
bilities. 

Seattle, Wash. While the city’s musical 
activities are taking a more important place 
in the minds and hearts of our people than 
ever before, there is no one activity which 
could command as much enthusiasm as the 
Seattle Symphony. With Karl Krueger, 
conductor for his fourth season, the Sym- 
phony has rapidly become the focus of all 
attention, and around it all other musical ac- 
tivities and plans are made. Mr. Krueger, a 
man of remarkable personality and musical 
insight (which is at it should be) has dis- 
tinguished himself nationally, as well as 
locally, for his abilities as a program builder. 

Included among the symphonies to be 
heard this year are the Chausson Symphony 
in B flat, the Sixth Symphony of Glazounoff, 
the London Symphony of Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and the Rhenish Symphony of Schu- 
mann. Other works worthy of mention are: 
The Isle of the Dead, by Rachmaninoff ; 
Iberia, Debussy; Loeffler’s Pagan Poem; 
Under the Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan, 
Griffes, and Ravel’s La Valse. 

There will be no less than twenty-five con- 
certs by the orchestra this season. They are 
divided into three series: Ten Monday Eve- 
ning Symphony Concerts, Five Saturday 
Evening Auditorium (Pop) Concerts, and 
ten Saturday Morning Young People’s Con- 
certs. 

In addition to his work as conductor of 
the Symphony, Mr. Krueger is also sponsor- 
ing the Seattle Schola Cantorum as_ the 
choral adjunct of the orchestra. The Schola 
Cantorum will appear in two concerts with 
the orchestra, presenting opera in concert 


form, and will include solo, choral and in- . 


strumental numbers from the operas, to- 
gether with a synopsis of the plot. The 
Schola Cantorum is composed of the mem- 
bers of the Orpheon Society, under the di- 
rection of Edwin Fairbourne, and the Ral- 
ston Club, under the direction of Owen J. 
Williams, thus bringing together the most 
prominent choral organizations of the city. 

Soloists announced at present are Cornelius 
Van Vliet, playing the famous Saint-Saéns 
cello concerto in A minor; Nicholas Oecono- 
macos, solo clarinetist of the orchestra, who 
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will play in the Debussy Rhapsody for clari- 
net and orchestra, and John Hopper, pianist 
of the Cornish School, who will play the 
Liszt Totentanz. je: 


Woodridge, N. J. Grace S. Cas- 
tagnetta’s piano recital, October 4, was heard 
by a large audience, which found great pleas- 
ure in her splendid playing, for her four 
years of European schooling has developed 
her into a splendid artist. She offered works 
by Handel, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Debussy, Ireland and her own Narcoticum. 
Breadth and contrast were noted in the Bee- 
thoven sonata, Les Adieux; beauty of touch 
and sentiment in a Chopin nocturne, with 
splendid climax in the A flat ballade, and 
crashing chords and passages in the A minor 
study. Her own piece shows originality, 
independence and fertility of musical ideas, 
being in the ultra-modern mood. Originally 
a child prodigy, she has developed into a 
mature, forceful pianist and a composer of 
originality. 


Philadelphia Theater Strike Ended 

Three or four of Philadelphia’s playhouses 
will open with legitimate stage productions 
the week of October 28, in consequence of 
an agreement which has been reached be- 
tween managers and musicians in that city. 
Thus is averted what threatened to develop 
into a nation-wide strike of musicians and 
stage hands. Three other theaters will open 
November 4. The settlement includes a 
weekly increase of $8 per man, and the 
managers have guaranteed twenty-five weeks’ 
employment during a consecutive period of 
thirty weeks. If the musicians are engaged 
for that length of time they will refund the 
$8 weekly increase. There will be no pay 
for such time as the theaters remain dark. 
The new contract runs until next Labor Day. 


Howard Preston for Armour Hour 


Howard Preston, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, has just signed a contract to 
appear on the first Friday night of each 
month on the Armour Hour. Radio fans 
who are also opera goers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear this opera 
baritone who has been in great demand in 
concert and recital. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Preston was asked by the composer 
) oft the he Light of St. Agnes, to create the first 
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baritone role in that opera when it had its 
French premiere in Paris recently; and ac- 
cording to the critics there, Howard Pres- 
ton made a hit in a part well fitted to his 
vocal and histrionic resources. 


Maier to Inspect Piano Class Work 
in Chicago 

Guy Maier, professor of piano at the 
School of Music of the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, has been appointed hon- 
orary inspector of class-piano work in the 
Chicago public schools, while several other 
large cities also have expressed a desire 
to appoint Mr. Maier in like capacity, this 
on account of the wide variation in quality 
among various piano classes and piano-class 
methods. Mr. Maier will carefully examine 
the actual workings of these classes and 
courses as he is passing through these cities 
on his concert trips. 

Two Maier pupils—Frances and Elizabeth 
Copeland—recently were heard with great 
success in a two- piano program at the Red- 
lands, Cal., Bowl. Dalies Frantz, piano 
graduate under Mr. Maier, has been engaged 
for a ten weeks’ tour, from November 4 to 
February 1, with Stewart Wilson, English 
tenor, who is coming to America to appear 
in the circuit of children’s concerts spon- 
sored by the Music Supervisors’ National 
Committee, under Moreland Brown and Ma 
belle Glenn. On February 1, Stanley 
Fletcher, another Maier student, will tour 
with a well known soprano. 

Mr. Maier will begin his 
people’s concerts this month, and his recitals 
with Mr. Pattison in November. He will 
be heard no less than twelve times in New 
England alone this season. 


own young 


Hart House Quartet Well 
Received in London 

The first London appearance of the 
House Quartet recently at Wigmore Hall 
proved highly successful, all of the critics 
being unanimous in praise of their program 
and admirable rendering of it. One of the 
papers said that they must be reckoned 
among the most welcome musical visitors 
that the British Empire has ever sent to the 
Mother Country. 


Hart 


Enthusiasm runs high after a 


Balokovic concert 


lel Ta tel. 
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Ziatko Balokovic 


“He is one of those to whom one would like 
to listen all evening long.”—Lotte Spitz, Vos- 


sische Zeitung, Berlin. 


“With his exceptionally fine instrument, he 
produced a program unequalled in brilliance 
and artistry.".—Mew Vaxjo Blade, Sweden. 
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“He displayed his brilliant technical abilities 
and his perfect mastery of the instrument.” 


—Morgenpost, Berlin. 





W. 42nd Street, 


“Impulsive and joyously creative playing.” 
—Allgemeine Musikzeitung, Berlin. 
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The Roth Quartet 


own Hall the Roth Quart 


€ a program 


Buda 
‘ audi 
with the they have be 
noted in Am as well as in Europe 
quartet, Feri Roth and 
Ferenc Molnar, viola, 


Doorn, cello, are artists 
and their en 


members of thi 
Jeno Antal, violins ; 
and Albert Van 
individually of rare ability, 
semble is €Xtrao rily rink Chey ap 
peared recently ie Coolidge Festival in 
Washington in works that were not 
Hall 


interest At the 
interpretative 


of major 
concert their 
most notable achievement was 
in Debussy’s quartet Phey played also Bee 
thoven’s quartet in F major, opus 18, No. 1, 
and Schumann’s quartet in A minor, opus 41, 
No. 1 They have an understanding and 
sympathy with the but, as already 
said, the greatest bit of color and tone was 
notable in the Debussy work. Their inter 
pretation of the andantino was unforgettable 


OCTOBER 16 
Emma Redell 


\ program to test the musicianship of any 
singer was that given on Wednesday evening 
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Avenue, 


Hall by Emma Redell, an 
who on that occasion 
in her native country 
after eight years spent abroad. It was not 
surprising, however, to find Miss Redell 
fully equal to the task, for reports had pre- 
ceded her of the which had been 
hers in concert and opera in many European 
cities. 

On her diversified program were numbers 
which to be properly interpreted call for a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of 
various schools and styles of singing. First 
there were the Cavatina from Mozart’s Mar- 
riage of Figaro and two old Italian numbers, 
given in true classic style. Then came the 
waltz-song from Romeo and Juliet—the 
florid passages giving Miss Redell an oppor- 
tunity to display the flexibility of her voice. 
[he Madre, Pietosa Vergine aria from Ver- 
di’s La Forza del Destino was sung with such 
dramatic intensity that one could readily un- 
derstand the reason for the singer’s operatic 
achievements abroad. She has the build and 
bearing of a prima donna, and undoubtedly 
would be especially successful in Wagnerian 
rok s 

The group following the Verdi aria con- 
sisted of numbers by Brahms, the contrast- 
ing moods vividly conveyed to the 
audience by the singer. Strauss, Reger and 
['schaikowsky were represented in the fourth 
group, and, to close with, there were two 
numbers sung in English—Moussorgsky’s 
Little Star, Where Art Thou, and La Forge’s 
Song of the Open—and Silberta’s dramatic 
Y ohrzeit 

Miss 


range, 


at Carnegie 
American soprano, 
gave her first recital 


success 


being 


Redell’s voice is of a very wide 

and possesses an especially beautiful 
quality in the middle and lower registers. 
Her breath control and phrasing and the 
assurance with which she sang, all gave 
evidence of sterling musicianship. Her 
voice also has great volume; she easily filled 
Carnegie Hall with luscious tones. The en- 
tire program listened to with marked 
enjoyment by a large audience, and there 
were many floral tributes. 

Walter Golde was at the piano, which 
means that the accompaniments were played 
by a master of his art. 

OCTOBER 17 
Lawrence Strauss 

The evening brought the recital at Town 
Hall, of one of ‘those not over numerous 
singers who can hold an audience’s attention 
and interest throughout a whole program of 
songs. Lawrence Strauss, of California, is 
in that class because of exceptional interpre- 
tative gifts, charm of style, warmth of de- 
livery and purity of diction. His tenor voice, 
while limited as to volume (not a serious 
defect in a “lieder” singer) is of ingratiating 
quality and is under intelligent and artistic 
control. In a list which included Brahms, 
Debussy, Ravel, Rebecca Clarke, Vuillermoz, 
old English songs and Irish, German and 
British composers. Special mention should 
be made of Rebecca Clarke’s The Seal Man 
(poem by Masefield) and Debussy’s Chevaux 
de Bois, which were most artistically done 
and evoked much f from the listeners. 


favor 
The efficient accompanist was Madeline 
Marshall. 


Was 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 

The third program of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under Arturo Toscanini 
was featured by the Overture to I] Sargini 
by Paer, a composition which today has little 
to recommend it to the music public. It was 
played with the usual skill of our orchestra, 
under a lucid reading by the famous con- 
ductor. The Beethoven eighth symphony was 
the backbone of the program and its inter 
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pretation was inspiring. All the beauties 
contained in Franck’s symphonic poem, Les 
Eolides, were fully brought out by Tos- 
canini, who revels in such music. It was 
played with all the grace and fluency re- 
quired. Respighi’s Fete Romane is a rather 
noisy composition, and all the dynamics were 
brought out forcibly by the orchestra, which 
won the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience. 


OCTOBER 18 
Kayla Mitsl 


Carnegie Hall was the scene of the New 
York debut of a very promising young vio- 
lin talent, fourteen year old Kayla Mitzl, 
pupil of Louis Persinger, well known as the 
teacher of Yehudi Menuhin. Beginning with 
a newly discovered sonata by J. S. Bach, 
the little miss went through a program which 
included also Tartini’s Devil’s: Trill son- 
ata, Lalo’s concerto in F and a number of 
shorter solos. Considerable technical facil- 
ity, a smooth, warm tone and rhythmical 
precision give promise of real art when Miss 
Mitzl shall have become better acquainted 
with the more serious aspects of life. 


Edna Zahm 

Beauty of voice, allied with winsome per 
sonality ard brains, make a winning com- 
bination, and these Edna Zahm, soprano, 
possesses, as demonstrated in her song re- 
cital at Town Hall. A fair-sized audience 
listened to her with increasing interest. The 
recitalist began with a Scarlatti-Purcell 
Bach group, sung with just the right light- 
ness. Schubert and Brahms songs had in 
them appropriate style, and were sung so 
charmingly that an encore was demanded 
(Schumann’s Nussbaum), sung amid a 
veritable bower of autumn flowers of gor 
geous hue. This was beautifully clear and 
graceful of line and interpretation. There 
followed Beethoven’s Ah, Perfido, that great 
concert aria so seldom heard; Miss Zahm 
possessed it completely, giving forth tones 
of surprising power and color, with effective 
delivery of the dramatic text and music. 
Songs by Liszt, Respighi, Cimara and De- 
creus followed, of which Nebbie was truly 
colorful, with brilliant high notes in Stornel- 
lata and L’Oiseau Bleu. 

aul Eisler’s Marching Song was so much 
liked that it had to be repeated, singer and 
composer sharing the success; it has a 
tinkling treble piano part of catchy nature. 
The lovely music of Deems Taylor’s Song 
for Lovers and the spontaneous spirit of 
Gaul’s Joy were finely caught by the singer, 
who, recalled with sincere enthusiasm, sang 
as encore the Swan Song by Purcell. Mr. 
Eisler furnished splendid accompaniments. 

Many were the compliments bestowed on 
Miss Zahm, at the conclusion of the con- 
cert. There was present a large contingent 
from Buffalo, among whom were Harriet 
Welch-Spire (her Buffalo teacher) and 
Mmes. Hawes, Newton and Ethyol Mc- 


Mullen. 
OCTOBER 19 


Katherine Bacon 

\ capacity audience filled Town Hall Sat- 
urday afternoon to hear Katherine Bacon's 
first recital of the season. The pianist had 
chosen for this occasion a taxing array of 
numbers which included a Bach fantasy and 
fugue, the four ballades of Chopin and four 
short pieces by Brahms, with Moussorg- 
sky’s Pictures at an Exposition, played viv- 
idly and with a fine regard for its contrast- 
ing effects, making an effective conclusion. 
The quality of Miss Bacon’s pianism is well 
known to New York concert patrons and 
does not require detailed analysis at this time. 
It is sufficient to say that she presented her 
program with an artistry and good taste 
which earned her generous applause. Many 
flowers were presented to the recitalist after 
the Chopin group. 


Harold Bauer 

That serene and mighty interpreter of 
piano music, Harold Bauer, faced a de- 
servedly crowded Town Hall at his Satur- 
day evening recital. His recitals are recog- 
nized as an exalted word in the art of piano 
presentation, and his clientele has grown 
from year to year until his popularity may 
now be considered in its zenith. 

Bauer was in his usual elevated mood last 
Saturday and as a result his hearers heard 
a masterful exposition of the Bach Chro- 
matic Fantasia and Fugue, Schumann’s too 
seldom played F sharp minor Sonata, the 
organ Prelude, Fugue, and Variations, by 
Franck-Bauer, Chopin’s E flat minor polo- 
naise and F major ballade and (final 
group) Debussy’s Reflets dans l'eau, Lapar- 
ra’s Rueda, Albeniz’s El Puerto, From the 
North by Sibelius-Bauer, and Alkan’s The 
Wind. 

_ It is superfluous to go into the thrice 
familiar story of Bauer’s polished technic, 
his wealth of tone colorings, his command 
of peda!ling, dynamics, and accentuation, his 
stylistic eminence, his infallible taste in 
phrasing, and his blending of poetry and 
scholarship. Those who have heard Bauer 
are well acquainted with his accomplish- 
ments and achievements. Those who have 
not heard Bauer should do so at the next op- 
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portunity, in order to enjoy an unforgettable 
musical and pianistic experience. 

Deep musicianship, rapt devotion, and in- 
terpretative inspiration were the chief hall- 
marks of the Bauer recital last Saturday. 
Indeed, when are they not? 

Encores were not allowed to mar _ the 
unity of the program during its course, but 
there were plenty of added numbers after 
the finish of the regular list. Undiminished 
enthusiasm came from the auditors through- 
out the inspired and inspiring concert. 


OCTOBER 20 
Max Rosen 

Max Rosen gave one of his infrequent re- 
citals at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
before an audience that quite filled the house 
and tendered the artist a most enthusiastic 
reception. 

Mr. Rosen’s attributes are well known. 
On this occasion he was in good form and, 
by way of his playing and interpretations, 
gave his listeners much to enjoy. His tone 
retained its rich and mellow quality and the 
technical difficulties were easily overcome. 
The phrasing and bowing were commendable 
and in the unaccompanied Bach Chaconne he 
was particularly impressive. 

Mr. Rosen is an interesting violinist; he 
ought to play here more often. The Vitali 
chaconne, Dvorak’s concerto in A minor, two 
pieces by Wlhladigeroff (dedicated to him) 
and the Sarasate Caprice Basque completed 
the program, for which Richard Wilens 
played sympathetic accompaniments. 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 


(See story onpage 29) 


Myra Dorrance and Prince 
Obolensky 


Carnegie Hall, in the evening, was the 
scene of a joint recital by Myra Dorrance, 
soprano, and Prince Alexis Obolensky, 
basso-cantante. Both singers are known to 
New York audiences, Miss Dorrance having 
sung in this city eight years ago as a con- 
tralto. Assisting the singers were Hans 
Blechschmidt, pianist (one of the conductors 
of the forthcoming German Grand Opera 
Company ), and a string quintet. The Prince 
again exhibited to advantage his stentorian 
and well-schooled high bass voice in num- 
bers by Mozart, Caccini, Brahms and others, 
while his partner gave pleasure in a group 
of Schubert and Brahms songs, and later, 
in a number of songs in various languages. 
The Mignon duet brought the concert to a 
close. A large and select audience applauded 


the singers. 
The Barbizon 


William Hain, tenor, was soloist on the 
Barbizon American Artist Series, Sunday 
afternoon. In two groups of short numbers 
by Delibes, Giannini, Sanderson, Harris, 
Carnevalli, Warner, Warford and Sektberg, 
Mr. Hain delighted his audience with the 
pleasing quality of his voice and the clarity 
of his diction. Assisting on the program 
were Anne Gillen, organist, in Debussy’s 
Claire de Lune, and the Barbizon String 
Quartet, which played the Mozart quartet in 
B major. The concert was broadcast over 
station WGBS. 


Russian Symphonic Choir 


On Sunday afternoon, the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir, of which Basile Kibalchich 
is the conductor, gave a program at Town 
Hall that was every bit as interesting as it 
was well given. Garbed in their native cos- 
tume, these Russian singers, nearly twenty 
of them, presented a very colorful appear- 
ance. 

One can not attend such a concert as this 
without being deeply impressed with the 
magic power which Conductor Kibalchich 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE... 
ARE Doinc...WILL Do! 





For fifty years... each week... the Musical Courier has supplied its readers 
with editorials by recognized writers . . . authoritative articles . . . timely news 
reports . . . pictorial biographies . . . interesting photographs and many educational 
features that are of interest to layman and professional musician alike. 


New features have been added each year . . . always with the thought in 
mind of making the paper more interesting to its readers and more valuable to its 


advertisers. 


A complete staff of representatives has been built up ... until now there 
is not an important music center the world over without at least one authorized 
Musical Courier correspondent. Our reports on world-wide musical activities are 
accepted as the most complete and accurate to be found in any periodical 
published today. 


The series of original Pictorial Biographies appearing at regular intervals 
during the past few years has met with instantaneous approval .. . in fact the 
response has been so enthusiastic that many requests have been received to repeat 
the biographies of Beethoven, Paganini, Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, Wagner, Gluck, 
Schubert, and Tschaikowsky, the original editions having been exhausted. The series 
will be continued this season with complete pictorial biographies of Schumann, 
MacDowell, Bach, Haydn, Verdi, Liszt, Rubinstein, Stephen Foster, and others. 


During the fifty years of its existence . . . the Musical Courier has been in 
the van of the fight for progress . . . championing the cause of Wagner, Brahms, 
Strauss, Debussy, Schonberg, Stravinsky when the greatness of those composers 
was not yet universally recognized and they had hosts of hindering enemies. 


MacDowell . . . early in his career . . . was another protege of the Musical 
Courier . . . as were also Chadwick, Foote, Mana-Zucca, Cadman and many of the 
American composers who came later. 


The Musical Courier practically created the field of opportunity for Amer- 
ican musicians . . . and on the platform that . . . everything else being equal .. . 
they should receive the same pay as the foreign practitioners of tonal art. 


The Musical Courier is not, however, content to rest on its laurels . . . but 
will continue to add new features to its columns . . . to improve the publication 
in every possible way ... to keep abreast of the rapidly changing conditions .. . 
and to meet the demands of a clientele and a reading public which now is many 
times as large as that of the rest of the world’s musical papers combined. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 


Offers Another Novelty 


Stokowski Presents Schoenberg Varia- 


tions for First Time in America 
Pia \ PHIA Ar 
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berg, c 


ther novelty was pre- 
\kowski and the Phila- 
Orchestra at the concerts of Octo- 
19 ations by Arnold Schoen- 


and | Vari 
Theme, nine 


nsisting of Introduction, 
These received their 
in Berlin, in Decem- 
said to have caused 
ition and lively dispute between 
or and against. The Amer- 
at these concerts when Dr. 
s excellent orchestra gave a 
f them. At one hearing it 
is impossible to understand or to grasp their 
complicated formation. They are not nearly 
as noisy any of the ultra-modern num- 
t as to volume; but in some parts 
splitting discords of two notes played 
fortissimo are almost worse than a whole 
blaze of discord en masse. There is no doubt 
that they represent a most meticulous work 
ing-out, mathematically, of a definite plan, 
and many additional hearings may enable us 
to understand them sufficiently to enjoy them 
A definite description is impossible now. 
Opening the program came the glorious 
C major Symphony of Schubert with its 
wie pr of melody. Each movement was reac 
and pl ay‘ d with a perfection rarely surpassed 
Especi al ly the Scherzo and the Finale put 
the audience in an admirable humor, in prep- 
aration for the Variations. Marcel Tabuteau 
merits special mention for his exquisite oboe 
is symphony. 
osing number 


ns, and Fina! 1c 
performance 
, when they are 
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as me 
bers, at leas 


1 
the ear 


ame the Vorspiel 
Meistersinger This needs no descrip 
being so well known to every music 
lover. Dr. Stokowski gave it an especially 
fine reading, always, the orchestra’s 
performance was superb. Vociferous applause 
followed. M. M. C. 
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Egon Pollak Returning for 
Chicago Opera 

n Pollak, general musical 

the Hamburg State Opera, and 
Civic 
the DS 
} 


director of 
also Chicago 
Opera conductor, is sailing today on 
Mauretania, arriving in New 
York about November 1. Mr. Pollak’s en- 
gagement presages some interesting novelties 
and innovations in the German Opera re 
pertory. 


Announces Series of 


Informal Talks 


Boghetti, prominent vocal teach- 
er of Philadelphia, announces that a series 
four Informal Talks on musical subjects 
vill be given this season at his new studio on 
St. James Place by Samuel L. Laciar, music 
editor of the Public Ledger. Mr. Laciar’s 
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talks will be illustrated with the assistance 
of the following artists: Rosemary Albert, 
Augustine Haughton, Clara Maysels, Reba 
Patton, Margaret Dailey and Tillie Barmach, 
sopranos; Marian Anderson, Beaulah Mc- 
Gorvin, Mrs. Walter C. Janney and Mrs. 
Giuseppe Boghetti, contraltos; Alfred Hit- 
ner, tenor, and Mario Fattori, basso, and 
Ruth Leaf Hall at | the piano. 


Mme. De Sensvwitch Teaching in 
New York 

Mme. Helene de Sanzewitch, concert pian- 
ist, coach and teacher of piano, has recently 
returned from Paris and has opened a new 
studio in the Greenwich Village section of 
New York. 

Mme. de Sanzewitch is a graduate of the 
Bucharest, Paris and Leipsic Conservatories. 


HELENE DE SANZEWITCH. 
At Leipsic she studied under Carl Reinecke, 
Anton Rubinstein and Robert Teichmuller. 
She held the degree of professor at the Con- 
servatory of Petrograd and also taught at 
the Paris Conservatory. Among the many 
pupils of Mme. de Sanzewitch who have be- 
come prominent in the professional field, her 
own daughter stands out as the best ex- 
ample of her mother’s teaching ability. 
Tatiana de Sanzewitch, who scored a great 
success at her Carnegie Hall recital in New 
York last season, has been studying with 
her mother since she was four years old. 
Mme. de Sanzewitch brought several pu- 
pils back with her from Paris, where they 
studied with her during the summer. Her 
teaching schedule for this season permits her 
to add several more sities to her list. 


New York Clee 


(Continued from page 20) 

seems to hold over his artists. They do ex- 
actly as he wants them to. The fingers of 
his two hands play deftly on their voices as 
though he controlled a wand of power. 
Needless to say, no such beautiful singing 
as this, no such balance, attack, crescendo, 
diminuendo, could be accomplished without 
thorough training anda deep respect for their 
leader. 

The first part of the program was devoted 
to Sacred Music, and included a Requiem 
(Nikolsky), in memory of Serge Diaghi- 
leff ; ~ works by Lvov and Rachmaninoff 
( Mine. Ivanova, soprano soloist), Tschai- 
ene “Arch: angelsky, and Kibalchich’s de- 
lightful arrangement of Kol Nidre.  Clas- 
sical music followed and the audience par- 
ticularly enjoyed the conductor’s arrange- 
ment for mixed choir of Ase’s Death from 
Peer Gynt. In this group also were num- 
bers by Sachnovsky, Tschaikowsky, Boro- 
din, and Rimsky-Korsakoff, the  latter’s 
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Sadko having Mr. 
ist. 

The final group, called Folk Music, while 
appealing by the very nature of the music, 
brought to attention quite a few of Kibal- 
chich’s own compositions, some unusually 
tascinating. His contributions were: Wed- 
ding Bells, The Bridal Song, and Lullabee 
(female voices), Volga Boatmen’s Song and 
The Toiler’s Song (male voices). Kibal- 
chich’s gift for writing is most marked; he 
has caught the spirit and the atmosphere in 
his work and made each of his efforts a liv- 
ing thing. In this group also were works 
by Nikolsky, Leontovich, (Mr. Slepuschkin, 
baritone soloist), Lobacher, and, as the final 
number, Gretchaninoff’s Gayety. 


Mamonoff as tenor solo- 
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Saturday, October 26 


Lee Pattison, piano, Town Hall (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (M). 
Ignaz Friedman, piano, Carnegie Hall (A 
Conductorless Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E). 
English Singers, Town Hall (E). 


Sunday, October 27 


Josef Lhevinne, piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Donald Thayer, song, Town Hall (A). 

Gilbert Ross, violin, Martin Beck Theater (E). 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the Holy 
Communion (A). 

Society of the Friends of Music, Mecca Auditorium 
(A). 


Philharmonic- pg! Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Alumni Glee Club of New York, Guild Theater (E). 
Doris Kenyon, lyric silhouettes, "Avon Theater (E). 
The Barbizon Musicale (A). 


Monday, October 28 


James Friskin, piano, a sr Hall (E). 

Efrem Zimbalist, violin, Carnegie Hall (E 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the Holy 
Communion (E). 


Tuesday, October 29 


Elly Ney, piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 

Lucy Robison, piano, Steinway Hall (E). 

The Nathan insemble, Town Hall (E) 
American Orchestral Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 


Wednesday, October 30 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, Barbizon (E). 
Isidor Gorn, piano, Town Hall (E 
Audrey Rubanni, song, Steinway Hall (E). 
Olga Avierino, song, Town Hall (A). 
Yvette Le Bray, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 


Thursday, October 31 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Sylvia Lent, violin, Town Hall (E). 


Friday, November 1 
Reinald Werrenrath, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
aazel, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Philharmonic- Sy mphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 


Saturday, November 2 
Concert for Children, Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Marguerite Volavy, piano, Town Hall (A) 
Johnson Negro Choir, Town Hall (E). 


Sunday, November 3 


Toscha Seidel, violin, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Philharmonic Symphony Society, Metropolitan Opera 
House (A) 
Lynnwood Farnam, 
Communion. 
Edwin Strawbridge, 
Society of the 
torium (A). 
Ezra Rachlin, piano, 
Alfred O’Shea, song, 


Orchestral 
M 


organ, Church of the Holy 
Theater (E). 
Music, Mecca Audi- 


Hall (E). 
Theater (A). 


dance, Guild 
Friends of 
Carnegie 
Guild 
Monday, November 4 
Carnegie Hall 
Town Hall (E). 
organ, Church of the 


Dedicz ation of new organ, 
Catherine Reiner, song, 
Lynnwood Farnam, 
Communion (E). 
Chelly Friedberger and 
Steinway Hall (E). 


(E). 
Holy 


Sylvia Sard, two-piano, 


Tuesday, November 5 
Paul Robeson, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Eusebio Concialdi, song, Town Hall (E). 
The Evolution and Development of Modern Music, 
lecture recital, Guild Hall (M). 


Wednesday, November 6 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (E). 
Ilizi Koyke, song, The Barbizon (E). 
Winifred Macbride, piano, Town Hall 


Thursday, November 7 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (E). 


Friday, November 8 
Percy Grainger, piano, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale. 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (E). 


Saturday, November 9 

Ernest Hutcheson, 

Edwin and Jewel 

Town Hall (E). 

Elisabeth Rethberg, McMillin Theater (E). 

English Folk Dance Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
London String Quartet, Town Hall (A). 


(A). 


piano, Carnegie Hall 
Bethany Hughes, 


(A). 


two-piano, 


song, 


coneaeenne —® 


Oratorios at Dr. Carl’s Church 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be given under 
the baton of Dr. William C. Carl on Sun- 
day evening, October 27 at eight o'clock, in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Twelfth Street, New York. This will 
be the first of a series of oratorio evenings 
to be presented on the last Sunday of each 
month during the season. The motet choir 
and the following soloists will appear: 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; 
Ernest Davis, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, 
bass. 


October 26, 


Joseph Wolfe Back From Europe 


Joseph Wolfe, baritone, recently returned 
to New York after an ‘enjoyable vacation 
spent abroad combining pleasure with gain- 
ing musical knowledge. He has now re- 
sumed activities in the metropolis, and is 
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JOSEPH WOLFE. 


having a busy season as artist and vocal 
teacher and coach. He has opened a new 
studio on West 91st Street. 

Last spring Mr. Wolfe gave an unusually 
successful New York recital, the critics all 
commenting in the highest terms regarding 
his remarkable voice. After referring to Mr. 
Wolfe as having an extraordinary baritone 
voice and possessing a thorax as capacious 
as Caruso’s the critic of the New York 
World wrote in part as follows: “He poured 
out tones of extraordinary richness, purity 
and vibrancy that never deviated from pitch. 
His even scale and surprisingly extensive 
range might well inspire envy in many a 
famous baritone’s heart, and the dramatic in- 
tensity with which he infused his selections 
was equally out of the common.’ 


Victor Herbert Revivals Continue 


Throngs which tested the capacity of Jol- 
son’s Theater for two weeks, during which 
time hundreds were turned away unable to 
secure desired locations, gathered to pay 
homage to Fritzi Scheff upon her return to 
the lyric stage as Fifi in Victor Herbert’s 
Parisian comic opera, Mile. Modiste. And 
so, the one-time favorite of the Metropoli- 
tan, with her singing company of one hun- 
dred, has been moved down to the Casino 
Theater, Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway, 
for a special (limited) engagement. With 
Miss Scheff, in the theater further down- 
towns, are several prominent members of the 
cast heard with her at Jolson’s. 

The regular Victor Herbert schedule of 
events at Jolson’s goes right along, however, 
and the composer’s big singing production, 
Naughty Marietta, with Ilse Marvenga and 
Roy Cropper in the foremost roles, opened 
there last Monday for a fortnight’s engage- 
ment. The extraordinary success of this 
season of Victor Herbert revivals has occa- 
sioned surprise of theater-goers and music 
lovers generally. There is individual brilli- 
ance, soundness of ensemble and adequate 
orchestral background, and the organization 
seems to have the hearty cooperation of 
every member. 

Victor Herbert undoubtedly outranked his 
contemporaries in the originality and di- 
versity of his inventive inspiration, each of 
his works being stamped by a distinct char- 
acter of its own, in contrast to its pre- 
decessor. 

Following Naughty Marietta at Jolson’s, 
The Fortune Teller will be the offering in 
a two-weeks’ engagement, with numerous in- 
teresting changes in the cast and the same 
superb singing and orchestral ns eee 
The popular prices make Jolson’s a real 
mecca for real music lovers these days. 


Rubinstein Club Announcement 


Mrs. William R. Chapman, president of 
he Rubinstein Club, announces the Hotel 
Pieza, New York, grand ballroom as head- 
quarters. Two evening concerts, followed 
by dancing, are planned for December 17 and 
April 15, with four monthly luncheon-musi- 
cales, and the usual annual White Breakfast. 


Published Works of 


ARNULFO MIRAMONTES 


For Concert: Prelude No, 1, 
Estudio, Scherzino, Pastores. 
For Saton: Hoja de Album, 
Minuetto in D major, Ella, Arrulladora, 
minor, Por Que and- Pequena Melodia. 
For VoIcE AND Piano: El Lirio en el Valle, 
Breva Primor. 

Published by A. WAGNER AND LEVIEN SUCS. 

Mexico, D. F. Capuchinas 21. 


Prelude No. 2, Mazurka 


Ninfas, Aire de Baile, 


Mazurka in A 


Alado and 
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Cortez Returns from Third 
European Tour 


Will Give New York Recital in January 
and Sail for Europe in February 


A few weeks ago Leonora Cortez returned 
from her third European concert tour, which 
began last March with a recital in The 
Hague, Holland. 

Miss Cortez’ first concert tour in Europe 
took place in the early fall of 1924. “Never 
shall I forget the trepidation with which I 
stepped on the concert stage of Beethoven 
Saal, in Berlin,” said Miss Cortez in remi- 
niscing on her appearances abroad. “It was 
not nervousness—I have always been quite 
free from this affliction to which so many 
pianists are a prey,—it was an eager desire 
to be seated at the piano to play. The larger 
the audience the more I feel stimulated to do 
my best.” And her “best” it decidedly was, 
for so emphatic was her success on this oc- 
casion of her Berlin debut and at her subse- 
quent appearances with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra that it resulted in a con- 
cert tour in Europe the following year, and 
also was the reason for her third tour just 
completed. Miss Cortez declared that she 
finds playing in Europe very interesting, 
especially when she is sent scurrying from 
one country to another. For example, six 
days after the last of a series of concerts in 
Holland, she played in Stockholm, Sweden. 

This was Miss Cortez’s first appearance 
in Scandinavia. The Musicat Courter pub- 
lished at that time (last April) a cablegram 


LEONORA CORTEZ. 
from its correspondent in Stockholm, telling 
of the pianist’s “sensational success” there. 
“Such moments as these,” said Miss Cortez, 
“make an artist feel fully repaid for the 
years of toil, of sacrifice, of devotion to his 
art, when he feels that a thousand men and 
women are sharing the emotions that sway 
him, as he tries to unfold the beauties of the 
compositions created by great minds.” 

Also in Oslo, the capital of Norway, Miss 
Cortez made an impression, to quote the 
pianist herself, “such as I have often prayed 
for.” She will again appear throughout 
Scandinavia this winter, and already has 
been engaged to play with orchestra in 
Scheveningen, Holland, next summer. Copen- 
hagen also was a new field for her, but here, 
too, she was awarded an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. As for the artist’s concerts in Ger- 
many during her recent tour, they but 
cemented more firmly that fervent regard 
which the German public holds for her. 

Of her successes in her own country, Miss 
Cortez feels that the files of the MUSICAL 
Courter are her best references in this, as 
well as in many other respects. Her orches- 
tral engagements included two appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, once with 
Stokowski conducting, and again under Rod- 
zinski, at the Sesqui-Centenniai Exposition 
in Philadelphia, and also as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, while recitals 
were given in many large cities. 

Miss Cortez’ schedule during her short 
stay in the United States is so heavy that at 
first she did not expect to be able to give a 
recital in New York. Fortunately, however, 
this has now been arranged for January 26, 
at the Guild Theater, her fifth recital in 
New York. Shortly thereafter she will sail 
for her fourth concert tour in Europe, with 
bookings already completed in Munich, Paris, 
London and Vienna. 


Esther Streicher Studio Notes 


Esther Streicher has begun a busy season 
of private teaching and as a member of the 


MUSICAL 


faculty of the David Mannes School in New 
York. Her class of private pupils is so 
large that she has an assistant who gives 
instruction to the younger pupils. At regu- 
lar intervals during the year, Mme. Streicher 
has her pupils appear in recital at her stu- 
dios and climaxes the season with a concert 
in a larger hall. The latest of the “big” 
concerts was given at International House, 
where despite the fact that the auditorium 
seats 800 there were many standees. This 
concert of classical numbers proved a great 
success, the pupils displaying talent and giv- 
ing evidence of careful instruction. 


In order to help her students become pro- 
ficient in sight reading, Mme. Streicher has 
them meet at her studios for two-piano work. 
Desiring them also to become familiar with 
some of the chamber music literature, this 
season she has made arrangements for her 
pupils to play with violin and cello. 

One of Mme. Streicher’s pupils, Lewis 
Slavit, won the Gold Medal in the junior 
classification at the most recent of the New 
York Music Week Association Contests. 
This young pianist is heard over the radio 
from time to time, playing from WEVD. 
Other pupils of Mme. Streicher who appear 
at the same station are Marie Taran, Nadia 
Streicher and Anatole Boguslav. 


Seattle’s Symphony Season 
Opens Auspiciously 


The first concert of the regular series of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra was a sig- 
nal success, Conductor Karl Krueger seeming 

to take up his baton just where 

he ieft it last spring—so sparkling 

was the enthusiasm of the audi- 

ence, so increasingly responsive 

was the orchestra. The October 

7 concert at the Metropolitan 

Theater was a brilliant occasion 

when those who came were eager 

for that which only a glorious 

symphony, equally well per- 

formed, can give. The far reach- 

ing effect of such an auspicious 

opening of the season cannot, of 

course, be measured, but one thing 

is certain, there can be nothing 

but growth in the love of music 

when a concert like this is given. 

The orchestra personnel has 

been somewhat augmented, yet 

the nucleus which has been under 

Mr. Krueger since his engage- 

ment as conductor has remained 

practically unchanged. This is a 

very vivid and concrete proof of 

the thorough musicianship of Mr. 

Krueger, for every season has 

seen finer ensemble, not only of 

each individual section, but of the 

orchestra as a whole. The ever 

noticeable improvement in the tone 

quality of the sections was espe- 

cially marked in this concert, and 

to the horns go the greatest com- 
mendation. 

Conductor Krueger chose the 

Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony 

for the opening concert, and chose wisely. 

It is delightful to realize, in looking back 

over the programs of past seasons, and in 

looking over those to come for this season, 

that never once has Mr. Krueger offered 

Seattle anything but the very highest and 

most expressive of symphony music. Pro- 

gram building is one of his many artistic 

virtues. To speak in detail of the perform- 

ance would require voluminous comment, but 

the second movement of this symphony was 

an exquisite piece of interpretation—flawless 
and inspiring indeed. 

The second half of the program was de- 
voted to Salome’s Dance of the Seven Veils, 
of Strauss, in which Mr. Krueger—perhaps 


buoyed up by the splendid performance of 


the Tschaikowsky—brought out more graphi- 
cally than ever, his understanding and sym- 
pathy with the moderns. Next came Mous- 
sorgsky’s Entr’acte from Khowantchina, 
while a magnificent reading of the famous 
Wagner |Prelude to Die Meistersinger was 
given as the closing number. 

October 5, at the New Orpheum Theater, 
the first of a series of ten Young People’s 
Concerts was given. It is a source of great 
pride to Mr. Krueger, that this season’s 
series has been lengthened, and that the 
young people have been so exceedingly en- 
thusiastic. There were a number of concerts 
for young people during the last season yet 
there is more keen appreciation, more eager 
anticipation of the coming concerts. 

Nicolai’s Overture to the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Goldmark’s Ballet Music from the 
Queen of Sheba, one of Brahms’ Hunga- 
rian Dances, a Chopin Nocturne and the 
popular Espana Rhapsody of Chabrier were 
the offerings for this concert, and gave a 
wide field for explanatory discussion by Mr. 
Krueger, as well as varied types of worth 
while orchestral works. ._H 


Aksarova Sails for America 


Valentina Aksarova sailed from Europe on 
the SS. Berengaria on October 19. 


COURIER 


WITH MR. AND 
Left to right: Glenn H. 
Wood, Winifred McGee, 

Haywood. 


MRS 


composer, 


Haywood Returns from Pacific 
Coast 


The second summer sessions of the Hay- 
wood courses, under the leadership of Glenn 
H. Woods, were completed on September 21 
at Oakland and San Francisco. The teachers 
of the Music Department at Oakland com- 
pleted the Universal Song, Vol. IT. The 
class at San Francisco, under the leadership 
of Estelle Carpenter of the San Francisco 
Music Department, took the Universal Song 
Course, Vol. I, Normal Course. Both of the 
classes were organized by the University of 
California Extension Department, which has 
taken a definite interest in the subject of 
voice culture classes for senior High School 
groups. 

The interest of the music instructors on 
the Coast is greatly increased by the fact that 
the University Extension is granting two 
full credits for the thirty hour course given 
by Mr. Haywood. Besides the class lessons 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD IN 
Woods, Director of Music of the Oakland Public 
Frederick 
(Photo by 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Schools; Mrs. 
Jessie Ward 


H. Haywood and Mrs. 


M. L. Cohen Co.) 


Mr. Haywood was also very busy with a 
large class of private pupils. 

The enthusiasm for the type of instruction 
which Mr. Haywood is taking to his classes, 
both group and private, was such as to exact 
a promise from the instructor that he would 
return to the Pacific Coast for another pe- 
riod during the summer of 1930. 

Mr. Haywood has resumed teaching at his 
New York studios, and is at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester on Fridays 
and Saturdays se etitted his seventh season. 


Charles R. Baker with Hurok 


Charles R. Baker, at one time connected 
with the San Carlo Opera as assistant man 
ager, and later as travelling manager for 
the Shubert Theater Corporation, has ac 
cepted a position as advance representative 
of the German Grand Opera Company (Sol 
Hurok, manager) and will assume his new 
duties on November 1. 
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MO MUU eT 


MABEL DEEGAN 


‘A serious and musicianly player, with a dignified 
style and a praiseworthy technical training.” 


—Herbert F. Peyser, New York Telegram 


Address: 
New 


1417 STEINWAY HALL 
York City 
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Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Season Opens in Festive Spirit 


Gabrilowitsch in Dual Role of 


Detroit, Mich The 


scription 


Orchestra, at Or 


opening pair of sub- 
concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
chestra Hall, October 10 
ind 11, developed into a truly festive occasion 
a royal wel om for Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
returned to his accustomed place after 
a year’s absence. Not only was the hall 
filled but there weré several rows of standees 
n Thursday night and society was out in 
full force Upon Mr. pec oer ap 
audience and orchestra stood 
and appl auded vigorously ‘able he repeat- 
wed his oan »wwledgments. 

[he program opened with Weber’s Over- 
ture to Oberon, followed by the Beethoven 
Fifth. The orchestra showed the stimulating 
effects of the occasion and played with a 
and unanimity most gratifying. Great 
was contrasted with thrilling cli 
Never had the men played more 
or with greater sonority of tone. 


and 


who 


pearance the 


verve 


delicac y 


Borsgioli to Sing in Montreal 

will be heard in a re- 
direction of Frank W. 
Theater, Sunday after 
arrived from Genoa Ox 
S.S. Conte Grande 
rect New 
where his first 
given at the 


rth American 
: : the 
ctober 2 I 


Denis Theater 


Borgioli, who 
the local 
at the Geary 
October 27, 
4 on the Italian 
king phonograph rds in 
Montre al, 


concert 


tor 
was 
occasion 


a gala « the Rev 
r Dawson 

able advices to Mr. Healy reported Bor 
ed great at his 
(Italy), Se 22 
Resto del ¢ arlino, 
asserted his right 


any artist ol 


success 


enjoy 
wna ptember 
talian newspaper, I] 

that Borgioli had 
voice, intelli 
Borgioli 
tenor Tor 
1 Scala 


beauty ot 
interpretation 
principal ly ric 
nces this winter at L 
(Naples), 


successive appeal 

(Milan), S 
(Rome), and ¢ (Turin) 

On September 23, Borgioli was the guest 

logn tl Association of Italian 

He also gave a 

in Siena in honor 

ress of Scientists 


Mussolini 


Reale, 


th -egiO 


Rdala 


Palace 


Was 


Composition Award 
ie: 


er award is 

ison with the 
open to those who v 
March 1, 


exce llence in 


munced 


yider than twenty-one o1 


will 
ginal music c¢ 


1 be made tor 
mposition of any sort; com 
egularly enrolled students 

private schools within twenty 
Hall, Philadelphia, or regu 
recognized teachers or stud- 
mpositions must be sub 
on or before March 
Trust Company of 
Chestnut _ street The 

Gordon Thunder (chair- 
man), Nicholas Douty and H. Alexander 
award consists of n appro 


Matthews. The 
nd specially designed medal, and 


iwar¢ 


petitors must be 
ublic or 
City 
nts of 

dios of music; ce 
mitted anonymously 
1, 1930, to the Provident 
Philadelphia, 1632 


udges are Henry 


priate 
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Conductor and Soloist 


4 riot of enthusiasm at the close of the 
Symphony brought the conductor back many 
times and the orchestra to its feet. In a 
happy speech Mr. Gabrilowitsch expressed 
his pleasure at being back again and his con- 
fidence and satisfaction with the orchestra. 
He also told of some of the comments of 
the visiting conductors of last year. 

The second half of the program consisted 
of the Schumann Concerto in A minor, Op. 
54, for piano and orchestra, played by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch with Victor Kolar conducting 
the orchestra. The audience realized fully 
that they were listening to one of the really 
great pianists whose poetic insight never 
fails to fill his work with beauty. As has 
been remarked many times he satisfies both 
head and heart. Of course, he was recalled 
repeatedly at the close, and again orchestra 
and audience stood while the orchestra 
played a fanfare. 5. a. 


the amount of which for the current 
is about $190. 


cash, 
year 


Vanderbilt Studios Available 
Duble-Scheele, 
Vanderbilt Studios, which 
busy people whether they be 
teachers, artists, professional 
people, announces that there 
vacancies at the present time. Unfurnished, 
resident ne professional studios, with 
or without private bath, are among those 
available in the building, which is located 
in the Murray Hill section, within walking 
distance of the heart of the city. 

\ll rooms are leased by the year, which 
insures a quiet, dignified tenancy, and the 
tenants are chosen from a group of people 
having defined activities requiring a steady, 
uninterrupted place of residence. The rentals 
are reasonable. Some of the studios have 
pianos which may be rented by teachers or 
students at an hourly fee. The Vanderbilt 
Studios, located on East 38th Street, between 
Fifth and Madison Avenues, boasts of a 
dining room, capably managed by an experi- 
enced expert, and with its own peculiar at- 
traction of superiority. 


Caroline proprietor of the 
is conducted for 

musicians, 
or business 
are a_ few 


single 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 
Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano of the 
Roxy Theater, has been engaged to sing 
Blondi in Il Seraglio with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company on December 26 
Miss Belkin has the leading part in Sche- 
herez — the spectacular production at the 
Theater beginning the week of October 
it. ge Haft, soprano, is also singing in 
this production. 
Frances Sebel, 
the Mana-Zucca 


soprano, was the soloist at 
concert at Steinway Hall 
on October 11. Florence Star and William 
Cleary have been engaged for parts with 
Die Fledermaus, the new Schubert operetta 
now in rehearsal. 

Leonora Cori, coloratura soprano, was the 
prima donna at the Paramount Theater dur- 
ing the week of October 11, singing with 
the Faust Trio. Leatrice Wood and Doro- 
thy Miller, sopranos, sang solos on the Roxy 
Hour on October 14 


Frank Scura in New Studio 

Frank Scura, pianist and teacher, has 
opened a new studio in New York, where 
he has been a member of the teaching frat- 
for almost twenty years and has 
become well known in this capacity His 
centrally located studio will give many new 
pupils the opportunity of studying with him, 


ernity 


Dr. Noelte Ritarne from Europe 


Among the arrivals on the SS. Berlin, 
October 22, was Dr. Albert Noelte, dis- 
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50th St. 
& 7th Ave. 


Personal Direction 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) ® 
Talking aes Debut of a Dramatic Star 
William Fox presents 


“ LENORE ULRIC 


in ‘‘Frozen Justice’’ 
with Louis Wolheim, Robert Frazer 
Fox Movietone All Talking Melodrama 
Condensed version of opera “FAUST” in 
eight scenes 








W orld’s Greatest Theatre. People of 
discriminating taste enjoy Roxy’s, 
with the best in talking pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110, Roxy Ballet 


Corps. Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 








tinguished composer, pedagogue and musical 
writer. While abroad Dr. Noelte reviewed 
the Wagner-Mozart Festival (Munich) for 
the MusicaL Courter. He is en route for 
Chicago, where he has classes in composition 
at the Institute of Musical Art. 


Yeatman Grifith for MacPhail 
School 


Intense enthusiasm was aroused in Min- 
neapolis by the announcement that Yeatman 
Griffith, well-known authority on singing, 
has been engaged by the MacPhail School 
of Music to hold master classes and give 
private lessons to teachers, students and 
concert singers. Following his successful ap- 
pearance before the Minnesota Music Teach- 
ers’ Association five years ago, when he cre- 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 

ated a sensation, there were many calls for 
his return. After persistent effort he has been 
secured as guest teacher. “I have realized 
for some time that if it were possible to se- 
cure Mr. Griffith for the northwest there 
would be a large enrollment for his instruc 
tion, but my most generous forecast was in- 
significant compared to the demand that has 
followed our first announcement,” said Wil- 
liam MacPhail, president of the School. Mr. 
Griffith will hold daily classes for teachers 
and students, demonstrating the technic of 
voice training and vocal inte rpretation, from 
January 6 to 20. There will also be a limited 
amount of time devoted to private instruc- 
tion. 


Yvette Le Bray’s Debut 

Yvette Le Bray, mezzo soprano, who is to 
make her New York debut this month, is of 
that rare school of artists who believe that 
no singer should appear on a concert plat- 
form until she feels she has left nothing un- 
done to acquaint herself as fully as possible 
with the requirements of vocal art and in- 
terpretation. That is one of the reasons why 
Miss Le Bray has delayed her concert debut 
until this season. She will give a program 
of songs at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening, October 30. ; 

Miss Le Bray’s entire life, so far, has been 
devoted to training her voice and studying 
repertory, both here and abroad. After 
studying with one of the greatest of bari- 
tones, Victor Maurel, it was to be expected 
that she would at once make public appear- 
ances. Instead she went on with further prep 
aration and study. When she stands on the 
platform at Carnegie Hall on October 30 
one of her life’s dreams will be realized. In 
a recent interview she said: 

“T have always felt that a true artist does 
not make a public appearance until in her 
own heart she feels that she has done every- 
thing in her power to equip herself artis- 
tically. But I fear that many of our present 
day singers do not agree with me. A few 
lessons, some pretty costumes, an attractive 
face, a manager, and then they rush to the 
sti age of Town Hall or Carnegie. 

“Some years ago I met D’Alvarez, con- 
tralto, who heard me sing. She was most 
encouraging about my voice and during the 
past years she has asked me many times 
why I did not give a concert. I have always 
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told her that I felt I needed further develop- 
ment as an interpreter. She said she wished 
there were more singers like that in the 
world.” 





/ Music on the Air 











Rapio Notes 

The latest announcement in radio circles 
is that the Standard Oil Company has en- 
gaged the Chicago Symphony — stra, the 
Los Angeles Symphony and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony to give concerts. 

The Chicago Civic Opera will again send 
over the air the series of weekly perform- 
ances which have delighted radio fans for the 
last two years. 

On the Baldwin Hour, on October 20, the 
three winners of the first prizes of the Young 
Artists’ Contest held by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs last summer, were 
presented. They were Florence Frantz, pian- 
ist; William Hain, tenor, and Philip Frank, 
violinist. 

Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist of the 
Atwater Kent Hour, which was the second 
of the regular winter series presenting inter- 
nationally known musicians. 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Symphony Opens Season 


Activities of Schools and Conservatories—Elly Ney Performs Brilliantly 
—Other Important News 


Cuicaco.—This is Frederick Stock’s twen- 
ty-fifth season as conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the orchestra’s 
thirty-ninth, and at the opening concerts, Oc- 
tober 18 and 19, there were hearty greetings 
and much enthusiastic applause for the prin- 
cipals of the various departments as they 
made their way to their chairs, and a rous- 
ing reception for the “chief? when his eager 
admirers caught sight of him in the entrance 
door. 

Greetings over, Conductor Stock and his 
men continued, where they left off last spring, 
to demonstrate why this organization plays 
such an integral part in the musical life of 
Chicago. Ten new faces were noticed among 
the players, and already these members seem 
to have been rounded into shape, so that the 
orchestra plays as though there had been no 
break in its activities. There were such 
things as the Leonore overture No. III of 
Beethoven, and the Brahms D major Sym- 
phony, which are old favorites and in which 
it is believed our orchestra cannot be sur- 
passed. Their performance on this occasion 
gave no reason to change that belief. Rather 
it heightened it. 

Ravel’s sprightly Rhapsodie Espagnole and 
the Bacchanale and Finale from Tannhauser 
were other vehicles for exhibiting the prow- 
ess of the orchestra and its distinguished 
leader. 

Gorpon CAMPBELL AS ACCOMPANIST 
Gordon Campbell is, as usual, in great de- 
mand as accompanist and assisting artist. He 
recently assisted Gladys Swarthout in both 
capacities in nine appearances, and Naomi 
Harris on several occasions. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Scholarship awards were made this fall by 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation of New 
York to eleven students for continued study 
under teachers in the American Conserva- 
tory. Six of the awards were granted to 
students who had been aided by the Juilliard 
Foundation in the previous school year. The 
awards were made to: Betty Dando, voice; 
x. Archer Farrell, Harriett Parker, Pierson 
Thal, Howard Hanks, Pauline Peebles and 
Gordon Sutherland, piano; Anthony Guer- 
rera, cello; Samuel Thaviu and Ruth Har- 
oldson, violin, and Helen Watson, composi- 
tion. 

Much interest is being shown in the new 
practical course in Church Service Playing 
and Choir Training that has been organized 
this year at the American Conservatory un- 
der the direction of Leo Sowerby. The 
classes opened on October 22 in the Parish 
House of St. James Cathedral, where Mr. 
Sowerby is organist and director of music. 

Tomford Harris, gifted American pianist, 
who is now a member of the faculty of the 
American Conservatory, will be heard in re- 
cital at the Playhouse early in December. 

Annabel Comfort, talented composer, and 
for several years a pupil of Adolf Weidig, is 
now in Philadelphia, the recipient of a schol- 
arship in composition recently awarded her 
by the Curtis Institute. 

Gamma Chapter of Sigma Alpha Tota gave 
its first monthly musicale on the evening of 
October 15 at the Cordon Club. Those tak- 
ing part in the program included Bernice 
Viole, Alice Regina Johnson and Margaret 
White Smith, pianists; Betty Dando and Ar- 
vesta Parrish, singers, and Almade Biery 
Jones, violinist. 
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opened its musical season with a program for 
its members and guests on October 15. The 
participants were Lucille McClean, reader; 
Elizabeth Wilin (of the faculty), contralto; 
Marguerite Williams, pianist, and Ivelle 
O'Donnell, accompanist. 

FLORENCE TRUMBULL’s ARTIST Purvi 

Eva Englehart, artist pupil of Florence 
Trumbull, has entered upon her duties at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo., where 
she has been engaged as instructor of piano. 
On October 4, Miss Englehart assisted Phra- 
die Wells, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in a recital, at Hardin College, 
Mexico, Mo., and on October 11 she gave a 
very successful concert at Lindenwood Col- 
lege. 

Music Notes 

The Chicago College of Music announces 
the re-engagement of Elizabeth Guion Hess 
as head of the dramatic department. Mme. 
Guion Hess, who is a dramatic reader of 
note and a teacher and director of plays of 
many years’ experience, has just returned 
from a two months’ tour of California. 

The Chicago College of Music has now an 
adequate stage for the presentation of pro- 
grams and plays, and a hall seating two hun- 
dred and fifty people. 

Helen Koch, artist pupil of Isadore Buch 
halter, made her first appearance with the 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra on October 
8. Clara Friend, another artist pupil of Mr. 
3uchhalter, played for the Deborah at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel on October 10. 


CuIcaGco COLLEGE OF 


KREISLER’S First ReciTaAL oF SEASON 


Orchestra Hall was the scene of Fritz 
Kreisler’s first concert of the season on Oc 
tober 13, and there gathered an audience 
which left neither a seat vacant nor any 
doubt as to its enjoyment of the program. 


Loomis StupieD AT AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY 


CLARENCE 


It is interesting to note that Clarence 
Loomis, whose opera, Yolanda of Cyprus, 
met with such emphatic success when pro 
duced by the American Opera Company 
here, studied piano with Heniot Levy and 
musical theory with Adolf Weidig at the 
American Conservatory, which he entered 
in 1909. He distinguished himself by his 
pronounced musical gifts in both branches, 
being selected in 1911 to appear at the 25th 
commencement of the conservatory, when 
he played the Liszt E flat Concerto with 
unusual success. He continued his work 
with Mr. Weidig for about four years and 
in 1913 entered the Master School of Vienna 
to take up further studies with Carl 
Shrecker and Leopold Godowsky. At the 
outbreak of the world war he was forced 
to return and joined the American Army. 
He has been a valued member of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory until recently. 

It might also be added that Hamilton 
Forest, whose opera, Camille, will be per- 
formed this season by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, is also a product of the 
Weidig studio at the American Conserva- 
tory. 

Joun Sampte Locatep In NEW QUARTERS 

John Sample has been compelled to take 
a more spacious studio suite in the Fine 
Arts Building, where his large class of stu- 
dents keep him constantly busy from early 
morning until late at night. Mr. Sample 
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COURIER 


is one of the busiest voice teachers 
in Chicago. 
Etty Ney Pays 

Another eminent musical person- 
ality appeared at the Studebaker on 
Sunday afternoon—Elly Ney, whose 
piano recital was most  enthusi- 
astically approved by her innu- 
merable admirers. 

VITALY ACTIVITIES 

Vitaly Schnee has begun the sea- 
son with a heavy teaching schedule 
and looks forward to one of his 
most active seasons. During the 
winter he plans to present his pupils 
in several recitals in downtown 
halls and many studio concerts. 

The gifted pianist does not allow 
his classes to monopolize his entire 
time, however, managing to give an 
annual Chicago recital and several 
out of town concerts during the sea- 
son. His Chicago recital this season 
mnder Bertha Ott's management 
will be in the new Civic Theater 
of the Civic Opera House during 
the latter part of the season. As 
usual, Mr. Schnee has arranged an 
unusual program, which will con- 
sist of several modern compositions, 
one of which will be heard for the 
first time in Chicago, and some of 
the old classics which are very 
rarely played on the concert plat- 
form nowadays. His programs are 
always well balanced, unhackneyed 
and most interesting. 

CarA VERSON PLAYING 


SCHNEE’S 


ABROAD 

Cara Verson writes from Paris 
that she — a recital of modern 
music in Budapest on October 8, 
one in Vienna on October 10, the following 
week in Prague and Berlin, and early in 
November she will play at the Salle Chopin 
in Paris, sailing for home November 6. She 
is scheduled for a New York recital late in 
November. 

Cuicaco MusicaL COLLEGE 

Lucille Ruth Browne, 
the Dramatic Art Class, 
by Richard Bennett as leading lady in 
Jarnegan, which he is presenting in the 
East, preliminary to a London engagement. 

Arthur Brown and Winsor Forbes, stu- 
dents of the dramatic department under 
Walton Pyre, and members of the Pyre 
Guild of Players have been oars for a 
tour under the management of the Canadian 
Chautauquas with headquarters at "Sacer 
Alberta, Canada. 

Arnold Isolany, pupil of 
has been engaged as tenor 
James Episcopal choir, which 
direction of Leo Sowerby. 

Carlyle Bennett, tenor, and Arnold Iso 
lany, tenor, both from Frank Waller’s stu 
dios, were tied in the finals of the Atwater 
Kent City contest this week. Mr. Bennett 
finally won. 

The opera department under the direction 
of Frank Waller, is preparing Carmen and 
Don Giovanni for performances in Central 
Theater early in December. 

Eunice Steen, graduate of the College, 
took the lead in Madame Butterfly with the 
American Opera Company on October 8 on 
short notice. JEANNETTE Cox 


ACTIVITIES 
recent graduate of 
has been engaged 


Frank Waller, 
soloist at St. 
is under the 


Garden and Jeritza Arrive 


Mary Garden and ee’ Jeritza returned 
from Europe on the S. S. Majestic on Octo- 
ber 22. Mme. Jeritza was accompanied by 
her husband, Baron Leopold von Popper, 
and the diva will sing for the first time the 
role of Minnie in Puccini’s opera, The Girl 
of the Golden West, at the Metropolitan 
next week. Miss Garden is scheduled to 
sing the role of Marguerite Gautier in Cam- 
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Caroyln Beebe’s Series 

Caroline Beebe, pianist and founder of the 
New York Chamber Music Society, spent 
the summer at Sag Harbor and Mystic, 
Conn., where she prepared programs of 
much interest and originality for the forth- 
coming season of the Sunday Salons of the 
New York Chamber Music Society at the 
Hotel Plaza. This is the fifth season of the 
Sunday Salons, which have become more 
and more popular each year, until now they 
are considered one of the most elite musical 
series of the season. The artists are soloists 
of international reputation. The combina- 
tion of instruments is unusual; the variety 
and charm of their programs, and the first 
performances of outstanding chamber music 
works by American composers, together 
with the artistic performances offered by 
the players, have all combined for their un- 
usual success and popularity. 

Ls se concerts will be given as usual in 
the beautifully and newly designed ball room 
of the Plaza. The seating arrangement is 
informal and a buffet supper is served fol- 
lowing the concert. Vera Bull Hull is sub- 
scription chairman and manager of the series 
of five concerts, which will be given the 
third Sunday evening of each month, begin- 
ning November 17. 


Edith Ration Marries 


It has just been revealed that Edith Ma- 
son, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was married on October 6 fo Dr 
Maurice A. Bernstein, a Chicago surgeon 
The marriage ceremony privately per 
formed at Antioch, II. 


was 


Isabel Rosenfeldt in Recital 
Isabel Esther Rosenfeldt, soprano, is to be 
heard in recital in Philadeiphia, at the New 
Century Club on November 15 
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Guilmant Organ School Opens 


The 1929-30 season at the Guilmant Organ 
School, of New York City, opened on Tues- 
day, October 8, with one of the largest en- 
roliments in the history of the school. On aS 
Wednesday morning, October 9, the first zt 
master class session was held, at which time 
some of the fundamental! points of pedal tech 
nic were discussed. 

A large number competed on October 4 
for the four free scholarships, which are 
annually donated by the Hon. and Mrs. Philip 
Berolzheimer, of New York City. The suc 
contestants were: Catherine Bach, 
Clifford E. Balshaw, Wor- 
Beatrice Epstein, New Lon 
Ruth M. Harsha, Roches 
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On October 16 Dr. William C. Carl, direc- 
tor of the school, gave a talk on the great 
value of the daily practise of special finger 
and pedal technic, and Willard Irving Nevins, 
a member of the faculty, began the first of a 
series of lectures on the early history of 
the organ 

Roberta Bitgood, Westervelt Romaine and 
Emmet Fowler, of the second year class, 
played a short recital on October 23. Mr 
Nevins continued his lectures on the 23rd 
und will give another on the 30th 
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Since the close of the Chicago Civic Opera 
season, with which company she has been 
reengaged for the coming season, Margher- 
ita Salvi has been heard in many countries, 


Dalcroze Teachers Active 
Paul Boepple, musical director of the 
New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 
recently returned from Europe, where he meeting everywhere with the same success 
presided at the International Festival of Dal- that crowned her work here. The beautiful 
Eurythmics in Geneva. In addition and popular Salvi is shown in two of the 
to his work at the New York school this ; 
winter, Mr. Boepple will teach at Columbia 
University 
Harvey pianist, musical lecturer 
and teacher, and member of the faculty at The 
the Dalcroze Institute, is working on a new 


croze 


Wildermann Institute Graduation 
Recital 
annual graduation recital and confer- 
quintet for flute and strings, which he hopes [18 of medals, certificates and diplomas at 
a> latrodece ta Ge Ger ree Me (iar the Wildermann Institute of Music and Allied 
01 oduce i! < 1 . I > if ‘ ages ° so" ‘ rT i 
recently returned from Rensselaerville, N. Y Arts took place in the Town Hall, New 
} _ Papeete arse of summer lectures TK, October 6, twenty-two players from 
> tke opi i Mod - Mi a. ae ; the Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr. Mise- 
a rendino, and J. Kendrick LeJune, organist, 
assisting 
There was wide variety in the afternoon’s 
doings, including piano, organ, vocal, violin 
STUDIO RESTAURANT and orchestral numbers, the singers being 
~ : ‘onstance Hassinger, Erika Roessler, Mary 
c : Constance Hassinger, Eri ; ) 
Luncheon 47: Dinner 1.00 DeMaso, Olga Holtermann, Magdalena Ire- 
Also A la Carte 


land, and Richard Gass; pianists, Jane Pe- 
138 WEST 58th STREET 
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tranich, Lottie Roessler and Ange Rizzo, and 
Evelyn Cirofici, violinist 
Where all did so well it is difficult to se- 
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Margherita Salvi Charms South 
America 


MARGHERITA SALVI, 


on board the S.S. Orazio, en route to South America, and (center) photographed with a native of Trinidad. 


of the foremost coloraturas that has ever 
graced the stage of that important opera 
house. Before leaving for South America 
last summer Miss Salvi sang at the Royal 

The soprano sang at the Municipal Thea- Opera in Budapest such roles as Violetta in 
ter at Santiago, Chile, and the press shared Traviata, and there again the critics and 
with the public the opinion that she is one the public joined in praising her. 


above snapshots on board the S. S. Orazio 
en route to South America and in one she is 
shown with a native of Trinidad, where she 
stopped on her way to Lima, Peru. 





lect the best, but the beautiful piano playing Hall Annex. Miss Demms also sang for the 
by Miss Petranich deserves mention, as does students at the Academy, in the afternoon, 
the fine voice and style of Olga Holtermann; and was received with great delight by both 
the vocal department, by the way, is of re- audiences. 
cent functioning. Mr. LeJeune is a brilliant Today, October 26, she is in Cincinnati, 
organist, and Conductor Miserendino ob- where she will sing before the meeting of 
tained good results from his competent play- the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
ers. Loud applause followed all the num- tion. On November 7 she will be soloist for 
bers, and flowers were showered on all the the Thursday Morning Musicale in Elmira, 
voung women. N. Y., and in December will appear at the 

Miss Wildermann has the faculty of inter-  Woman’s College in Greenville, S. C., as so- 
esting many pupils in her public affairs, prano soloist in the Messiah. 
which, in turn, attracts many people, ed 
achieving large attendance. The items in the : , 
foregoing were all well schooled and re- Charles Drake Associated with 

Copley 

Charles N. Drake, who was connected 
with the original Wolfsohn Bureau for sev- 
eral years and more recently has been occu- 
pied with the tours of Jascha Heifetz in 
Australia, Mexico and Europe, is now asso- 
ciated with Richard Copley. He will have 
charge of several special attractions to be 
handled by this office and devote some time 
to interesting developments in the field of 
talking pictures on which he has been work- 
ing for the past six months. 
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hearsed; in consequence it was a dignified 
affair, redounding credit on all concerned. 
The conferring of diplomas, certificates 
and honors by Miss Wildermann followed, 
her remarks being in very good taste. The 
list of graduates follows: (Artist’s Course), 
Jane Petranich, Ange Rizzo, Lottie Roess- 
ler; (Senior Course), Anna Berghold, Edna 
Reagan, Kathryn Volk, Sister Anita Marie 
of Nova Scotia; (Teachers’ Course), Jane 
Petranich, Ange Rizzo; (Recipients of the- 
ory harmony, history certificates) Junior 
Course—Frieda Behlen, Richard Byer, 
Marjorie Cole, Dorothy Elliott, Gene- 
vieve McGrath, Marjorie Malley, A\l- 
phonsos Mistretta, Rosemarie Neumann, 
Erika Roessler, Ann Rohner, Ellen 
Shore, Margaret Thompson, Douglas Thomp- 
son; Intermediate Course—Dorothy Birmelin, 
Mary DeMaso, Lillian Escobales, Mary Fish, 
Martha Frey, Olga Holtermann, Magdalena 
Treland, Afele Lingert, Sister Anita Marie, 
Hilda Quinn, Jean Rae, Eileen Schmidt, 
Bertha Storck, Kathryn Volk; (Advanced 
Course), Anna Berghold, Rita Driscoll, Mil- 
dred Johnsen, Helen Manahan, Rowe Marino, 
Edna Reagan, Lottie Roessler, Vivian Tirelli. 
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Grace Demms Opens Season 


Grace Demms, soprano, opened her season 
on October 8, in Norwich, Conn., where she 
was the first soloist on the course sponsored 


by the Norwich Music Association, in Slater 237 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New York School of Music and Arts Gives 708th Concert 


Twenty vocal and instrumental numbers 
made up a two hours’ program on October 
3, given by students at the New York School 
of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, di- 
rector. The 120 minutes passed speedily be- 
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Me, Norma, sung by the Misses Shaw and 
Fey. 

Appreciative applause punctuated the vari- 
ous offerings, the large audience also enjoy- 
ing the excellent accompaniments by Gladys 


YORK SCHOOL 
AND ART 


of which Ralfe Leech Sterner is eladien oad director, including (front row) Mr. 


Sterner, Mrs. Sterner, Sidney Ruhland, 
cause of the wide variety of music and the 
interesting young performers. Many new 
singers were heard for the first time, as the 
institution has begun the season with a 
large attendance and excellent working ma- 
terial. 

Corinne Shaw and Elizabeth Fey sang the 
barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann prettily, 
followed by Margaret Noonan, who sang 
Micaela’s aria from Carmen tastefully. 
Thomas Walsh united with his instructor, 
Mr. Ruhland, in a duet arrangement of 
Liszt's twelfth rhapsody, very effectively 
played. Nancy Reeves’ clear soprano voice, 
in a Massenet aria, showed great promise, 
and Earl Wilkinson sang a Woodman song 
very well with violin obligato by Miss Noo- 
nan. Miss Fey, an able singer with full low 
tones, gave a good account of herself in a 
Faust aria, and Ruth Wolff, pianist, played a 
MacDowell prelude with warmth and mu- 
sical intelligence. The agreeable tenor voice of 
James Reid was heard in Pale Moon, fol- 
lowed by Helen Mohaupt, violinist, whose 
splendid progress was apparent in her play- 
ing of De Beriot’s Scene de Ballet. Miss 
Shaw sang songs by Gilberté and Moir with 
gracefulness. Gladys Longene and Walter 
Klahr played a Bizet minuet and Debussy’s 
Cake-Walk with excellent unity, and the 
good style and brilliancy of Mae Joy Wor- 
rell was noted in a Gounod aria. 

A bass voice of unusual expression and 
volume is that of Morris Ohre, who was 
much applauded. Miss Noonan shone as 
violinist, her singing tone and advanced tech- 
nic being apparent in the Francoeur-Kreisler 
Sicilienne et. Rigaudon. Josephine Weid- 
ner’s pretty voice and personality pleased in 
a Mozart aria, and Miss Wolff, pianist, ap- 
peared a second time as singer, showing her 
true musical spirit and excellent voice in 
songs by Warner and Sanderson. The big 
tones and expression in Miss Fey’s voice 
were again apparent in songs by Bohm and 
Rachmaninoff. Sweetly sung was the duet, 
Night of Joy (Macy), Nancy Reeves and 
James Reid uniting in this. Walter Klahr 
nlayed piano pieces with spontaneity, and the 
program closed with the vocal duet, Hear 


Gladys Longené and F. W. Riesberg. 
Longene. School news includes the begin- 
ning of dramatic art classes by Uarda Zella 
Sayre, B.M., B.O., who has had wide experi- 
ence in Chicago and elsewhere. 


Distinguished Audience Hears 
Kuryllo 


Adam Kuryllo, Polish violinist, partici- 
pated on October 11 in the Memorial Exer- 
cises arranged by the Pulaski Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Committee in conjunction with the 
Mayor’s Committee of the City of New York 
at the Mecca Auditorium. Five thousand 
people were present. Among the many nota- 
bles were: Mayor Walker; Mieczyslaw 
Marchlewski, Consul General of Poland; 
Rear Admiral Thomas F. Jewett ; Prof. Clar- 
ence Manning, Columbia University ; Colonel 
George Chase Lewis, and others. Dr. Wil- 
liam Seaman Bainbridge presided. 

Mr. Kuryllo played the Noctune in E flat, 
by Chopin-Sarasate, and the Polonaise in D 
by Wieniawski; he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Helen Chase was at the piano. 


James Levey with Master Institute 


James Levey, the well known English 
violinist, begins his work this season as a 
member of the faculty of the Master Institute 
of Roerich Museum in New York. During the 
course of his career, Mr. Levey toured Eu- 
rope and the Americas as first violin of the 
London String Quartet, and also played with 
such eminent artists as Dohnanyi, Bauer, 
Myra Hess, Moiseiwitsch, Rubinstein and 
Leginska. In addition to his work at the 
Master Institute, Mr. Levey also will con- 
duct classes in chamber music and ensemble 
training. 


Songs by Mrs. Frankel Accepted 
for Publication 

Mrs. Cecil Frankel (Bessie Bartlett Fran- 

kel) has been in New York for a brief 


visit, and has arranged for the publication 
of some of her compositions. Mrs. Fran- 
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kel is a prominent music patron of Los 
Angeles, instrumental in many important 
musical enterprises, and has recently organ- 
ized a string quartet in memory of her 
father, who also was prominent in musical 
affairs in Los Angeles. 


Della Samoiloff Well Received 


Della Samoiloff, young dramatic soprano, 
jumped in at the last minute on September 
28 and substituted for Frances Peralta in a 
performance of Gioconda at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. She gave an excellent 
account of herself. 

The Corriere D’America 
twenty-four hours’ notice, the well known 
dramatic soprano, Della Samoiloff, substi- 
tuted for Frances Peralta in the difficult role 
of Gioconda. With a powerful voice, the 
artist won immediately the good will of the 
public. She revealed clear diction, and a 
knowledge of the stage that was well worth 
the admiration of the public. She had much 
applause during and after the acts.’ 

July 27, Miss Samoiloff sang Aida at the 
Polo Grounds with equal favor. The Post 
commented: “Miss Samoiloff’s beautiful aria 
in the final act was, perhaps, her best effort. 
The part was most ably sung by Della Samo- 
iloff, formerly of the Chicago Civic Opera 
forces.” Said the Times: “Miss Samoiloff’s 
clarion voice carried to the furthest reaches 
of the amphitheater in the big finale of the 
first act.” 

The Corriere d’America was of this opin- 
ion: “Aida was sung by Della Samoiloff, who 
is equipped with a warm personality and 
fresh voice, controlled by fine intelligence. 
Her production and conspicuous range of 
voice in addition allow her to render all the 
beautiful lights and shades of fluid singing 
as well as the vigor, color and impetus which 
are a part of the roles of the dramatic 
soprano. ‘She sang beautifully.” 

The Morning Telegraph stated: 
voice rang out thrillingly.” 

On November 18, Miss Samoiloff will sing 
a performance of Il Trovatore in English at 
Chester, Pa., and between October 27 and 
November 3 she will fulfill six different 
engagements around Pittsburgh. 
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Swan to Lecture at Philadelphia 
Orchestra Children’s Concerts 


Alfred J. Swan, director of music at 
Swarthmore College, is to be the lecturer 
at the eight concerts for children to be given 
this season by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
with Alexander Smallens conducting. 

These concerts are to be divided into two 
series: the first on Wednesday afternoons, 
October 30, December 18, January 8 and 
February 5, for children of twelve years and 
under, and the second series, on Thursday 
afternoons, October 31, December 19, Janu- 
ary 9 and February 6, for children over 
twelve. This division permits an arrange- 
ment of programs and lectures given in ac- 


SAMOILOFF, 
soprano, 
moment in Gioc ida in Brookl, 
and scored a notable 
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cordance with the ability of the listeners to 
understand. 

A musician, a 
note, Mr. 


expositions of 


writer and a lecturer of 
Swan has met with success in his 
music to the children in the 
public schools of Philadelphia during the 
past two years. Last season he also gave a 
series of talks at the Rittenhouse School of 
Music on the programs of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Mr. Swan also holds the post of 
lecturer on music at Haverford College 


Jessie Fenner Hill Busy 

Josephine Martino will sing at the Bar 
bizon on October 27 and on th 
Paterson, N. J. On November 5 
give a concert in Potsdam, N. \ 
Lorner, tenor, is having much success as a 
member of the St. Louis Stock C 
Julia Lawrence, soprano, recently met with 
favor at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. All are art 
ists from Jessie Fenner Hill studios 
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“Cantando Applaudittissimo, Una 
Furtiva Lagrima.’ 


(Florence, Italy, 


‘He was 
La Nazione.) 
rima 
“Chantant tres applaudi la ro- (Florence, 
mance de Fedora.’ 
(Rome, Italy, L’Italie.) romance 

“Cantando applauditissimo, Una 
Furtiva aagrima, del Elisir 
D'Amore La Romanza della Fedora, 
e aleune canzoni Americane, rive 
lando una bellissima voce, e ris- 
ecuotendo unanimi applausi.’’ 
(Corriere di Montecatini, 
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“The American Tenor’ 
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Vocal Teacher of Many Well-Known 
Metropolitan Opera Artists 
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MAAZEL 


The program will include works of Mozart, 


Saens, MacDowell, 


First Nave York Recital 
TOWN HALL, Friday Evening, NOVEMBER lI, at 8:15 


Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahr 


Chasins and Blumenfeld 


s, Ravel, Saint 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull, Steinway Building, New York 
For Europe: George Albert Bachaus, Berlin 
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American Opera Company’s Successful 


Two-Week Sea 


son in Chicago 


Warrants Return Date for Next Spring? 


Enthusiastic Reception by Public and Press— 


‘ | 
HICAGO i 


tic reception 


ncouraged by the enthusi- 
accorded the American Opera 
public and press, during its 
two-week just finished in Chicago, 
I American Opera Society of Chicago. 
h has sponsored the appearance of the 
mpany here, has already made plans for a 
turn engagement next spring, according 
to Mrs. Waller Borden, president of the 
Chicago The fact that capacity 
witnessed practically every per- 

past week and hun 
from various per 
two weeks justifies 


( mnany } 
ompany, Dy 


season 


society. 
muses have 
during the 
were turned away 
formances of the last 

the sponsors in their belief that Chicago 
wants and is willing to support opera in 
English, and it is the hope of those inter- 
ested in opera in English that ultimately 
there will be a permanent company estab- 
lished here for that purpose Chicago's 
importance as a center ol musical expres 
and development warrants it 


formance 
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through Flot 
and tuneful opera and making of it one of 
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y, judging by the enthusiastic ap 
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ieartily approved by the 

and a great avalanche of plaudits 
Marion McAfee's beautiful sing 
Rose of Summer Phe 
which Miss McAfee 
well suited to 
when she has over 
come the excusable nervousness which 
marred her ork somewhat on this occa 
m, sl ill be among Mr. Rosing’s most 
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ws ever 
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substituted on short ne 
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dividuals for special 
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ensemble is 


Phe 
unj out 11 


complete 

the entire cast 

iet; Maria 

aramy as Sir Tristram; 

f } Lionel; Mark Daniels 

Plunkett and Peter Chambers as the 
deserves equal praise 

1 (rove 


conducted unusually 


Octoper 14 
mor in his own 
goes But Chicago 
tatement by filling 
capacity every time 
Cyprus, by Clarence 
composer, was given dur 
Opera Company’s two 
Nor is the great interest 
in the new opera based solely on the 
hat Mr. Leomis is a Chicagoan, for 
written a worthwhile opera with 
ely, atmospheric music, and its success 
spur him on to more and bigger 
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mmmodate all 
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hardly 
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skillful direc- 
Rosing, and during the 
turned away 
Hedley as the 
ord Newdall as the young 
icy McCord as Marguerite, 
ff as Mephistopheles, John 
alentine, Louis Yaeckel as 
Houston as Wagner, and 
as Martha, proved highly 
1 drew the unstinted applause of 
Isaac \ conducted a 


ANCE 


large was 


inv were 
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old 


an Grove 
BuTTERFLY, OcToBER 16 

ormance of Madame Butter- 

the same excellent cast 

given it such a fine presentation 
first week 

ARMEN, OcToRER 17 

ost enthusiastic 

by the 

social 


patrons of 
American Opera 
elite, who are to 
in great numbers at the 
Company's performances at 
the Maie stic Theater 
popular Carmen proved one of 
favorites of the season and the 
which witnessed the second 
October 17 registered its 
ously. The cast was an 
albeit some of the singers’ 


The ever 
the greatest 
sold-ou 
periort 
delight 


house 
nance on 
most 
excellent one, 


vocifer 


Capacity Houses 


voices suggested fatigue; yet their sprightli- 
ness on the stage gave no such impression. 
3ettina Hall, who has made the title role 
her own, was again an alluring Gypsy; 
Charles Kullman a silvery voiced Don José; 
Willard Schindler a handsome Escamillo; 
Natalie Hal! a charming Micaela; and the 
balance of the cast, including Peter Cham- 
bers as Zuniga; John Uppman as Morales; 
Frederic Roberts as Remendado; Tom Wil- 
liams as Dancairo; Maria Matyas as Mer- 
and Margaret Everett as Frasquita 
excellent in lesser roles. 
Van Grove conducted. 


cedes, 
were 

Isaac 
Ficaro, Octroser 18 

The second performance of The Marriage 

Figaro proved one of the best of the sea- 
son. A remarkable feature of the American 
Opera Company singers is that no one tries 
to outshine the other and all work toward a 
happily balanced ensemble, and the result 
is smooth performances. 

For the presentation of Mozart’s lovely 
opera words of praise are due Howard Lar- 
amy for his well acted and excellently sung 
Figaro; Mark Daniels for his admirable ac- 
count of Count Almaviva; Marion McAfee 
for her queenly and beautifully sung Count- 
John Moncrieff for his well though out 
interpretation of Doctor Bartolo; Frederick 
Roberts for his capital treatment of Don 
Basilio; Eunice Steen for her splendid por- 
trayal and exquisite singing of the role of 
Suzanne ; Cecile Sherman for her clever ren 
dition of Cherubino; Harriet Eells-for her 
creditable performance as Marcellina, and 
Mary Stephan as Barbarina, and William 
Scholtz as Antonio. 

The performance moved — swiftly 
smoothly under Willard Rhodes. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


eSs ; 


and 


YOLANDA OF Cyprus, OctTospEer 19 

( MATINEE) 

fourth 
with 

previous 


was given its 
Saturday afternoon 
same cast as at all 


Yolanda of Cyprus 
performance’ on 
practically the 
performances 

Clarence Loomis, the composer, can be 
grateful to Vladimir Rosing for the splendid 
manner in which his opera was mounted by 
this operatic genius, who spared no expense 
to make attractive stage pictures, who cast 
excellent singers in all roles and who drilled 
them diligently, so that no stone was left un 
turned to make this new opera a 
OctoseR 19 (EvENING) 


success. 
CARMEN, 
With the Saturday night performance of 
Carmen the American Opera Company's sec- 
ond Chicago season went down into history 
as the most successful of all its visits. Suc- 
cess has crowned its efforts and Rosing and 
his cohorts of young Americans are blazing 
a bright trail for opera in our language. 
Should they continue to improve as_ they 
have in the past, there will be no limit to 


their success. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Georg Schneevoigt, former conductor of the 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, is 

conducting in Riga and many other Euro- 

pean cities this season. 

Norena has been reengaged by the Paris 
Opera. 

Society for the Publication of American 
Music has made an announcement of its 
plans of operation. 

Leonora Cortez has returned from her third 

successful European tour. 

United Concert Direction has 
founded under the leadership of 
anne Seismit-Doda 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra inau- 
gurated its brilliantly on Octo- 
ber 17. 

Emil Cooper, well known Russian conductor, 
will direct part of the season at the 
Chicago Opera. 

Alexander Kipnis will be heard at the Milan 
Scala in March and April. 

Albert Coates will conduct at the 
Staatsoper in January. 

Gigli will be a featured attraction at the 
Covent Garden opera season which is 
to open April 28 of next year. 

An English music festival is to be held 
Toronto, November 13-16. 
Francis Macmillen will start his 

tour on November 15. 

Alexander Brailowsky’s sixth annual Ameri- 
can tour will open in January. 

Frank Sheridan is concertizing in Europe. 
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Grainger on October 20, in Steinway Hall. 
Many distinguished musicians were noted 
among the invited guests. 


Carl Engel Gunsinien as Chief of 
Music Division, Library 
of Congress 

Several papers have announced errone- 
ously that a successor had been appointed 
for Carl Engel at the Library of Congress 
in Washington. This mis-statement arose 
from the fact that Percy Lee Atherton of 
Boston had been made one of the assistant 
librarians in the music division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Mr. Atherton is a well 
known musician who was educated in Mun- 
ich under Rheinberger, and has interested 
himself in composition. Mr. Engel, how- 
ever, remains chief of the music division of 
the Library of Congress, and has so arrang- 
ed his duties that he can spend a part of 
his time in Washington and a part of his 
time in New York, where his presence is 
required by his association with G. Schirmer, 
Inc., of which he is the president. 


Carl D. Kinsey Signs Ennio 
Bolognini 


Ennio Bolognini, who has just been en- 
gaged to fill the position of first cellist in the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, left vacant 
through the departure for New York of the 
popular Alfred Wallenstein, has joined the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College. He 
therefore succeeds his predecessor also in a 
teaching capacity. Mr. Belognini, like his 
brother Remo, the second concertmaster of 
Mr. Stock’s orchestra, hails from Argen- 
tine. He is a very gifted young musician, 
with hobbies somewhat unusual in play- 
ers of his instrument. He is at home in 
fistic gloves and is a crack-shot with pistols. 
As a cellist he has had a great deal of ex- 
perience both as a soloist and as an orches- 
tral player in South America as well as in 
this country. He has also been heard on ra- 
dio programs. His most recent affiliation was 
with the New York Philharmonic, under 
Toscanini. 


Dr. Frank Damrosch Portrait 
Unveiled 


A portrait of Dr. Frank Damrosch, dean 
of the Institute of Musical Art, by Frederick 
3eaumont, English painter, was unveiled 
the Institute building on Claremont avenue, 
on October 22. The painting was a gift 
of the directors of the Juilliard School of 
Music and the faculty and staff of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. The event marked 
the ninety-seventh anniversary of the birth 
of Leopold Damrosch. The portrait was 
presented by Dr. D. M. Richardson, repre- 
sentative of the faculty and administrative 
staff of the Institute, who also spoke on 
the accomplishments of Dr. Damrosch. (See 
portrait on page 3.) 


Bayreuth Festival Announced 


The European Festivals Association, Mar- 
guerite Easter, secretary of the American 
headquarters, announces that the Bayreuth 
Wagnerian Festival in 1930 will take place 
from July 22 to August 21. The complete 
Ring, also Tannhauser, Parsifal and Tristan, 
will be given. Arturo Campanini will con- 
duct the Tristan performances; Dr. Muck, 
Parsifal, while the names of other conduct 
ors, also the artists will be announced later ; 


and Ottilie Sutro feature American 

composers at their Washington, D. C., 

functions. 

Mary Garden opened her concert 
(under Charles L. Wagner manage- 
ment) at New London, Conn., on Thurs- 
day. Her only New York concert ap- 
pearance of the season will be a Plaza 
Artistic morning on November 7. 

The David Mannes Music School boasts the 
largest enrollment in its history. 

A testimonial portfolio of tributes to the late 
Lilli Lehmann has been gathered by 
Edith Nichols, exponent of the Lilli 
Lehmann voice production method and 
founder of the Lilli Lehmann League. 

Eugenio Pirani’s Sylphide has been issued by 
Schirmer. 

The first convention of Maine Organists at 
Portland was a fine success. 

Mary Craig has returned from a summer in 
Europe. 

Marion Kerby sang Negro Exaltations with 
success at the Coolidge Festival in 
Washington, D. C. 

John Prindle Scott gives talks on his works, 
with musical illustrations. 

Florence Foster Jenkins and the Verdi Club 
gave a Verdi Birthday luncheon Octo- 
ber 9; her annual song recital takes 
place November 7 at the Ritz-Carlton. 

Boris Levenson is planning a reception to 
Alexander Glazounoff. 

Marie deKyzer gave a pupils’ recital in Wes- 
terly, R. I., October 10. 

Eugene Scudder inherits musical talent and 
ability from his mother. 

Homer S. Mowe tells some of the things 

that students of singing want to know. 


Rose 


season 
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Miss Easter has on hand an allotment of 
seats for the convenience and benefit of 
American visitors to the Festival. 


Obituary 





KARL BURRIAN 


From Dresden comes the report of the 
death of Karl Burrian, renowned Wagnerian 
tenor, who sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House from 1907 to 1912. Burrian was born 
in Prague, Bohemia, in 1870, and made his 
debut at Reval, Russia, as Faust, in 1892. 
After singing Parsifal with great success at 
Bayreuth in 1898 he became a European fa- 
vorite in the Wagnerian roles. At the Dres- 
den Opera, in 1905, he created the role of 
Herod in Strauss’ Salome, a part which he 
also sang at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

NETTIE SNYDER 

Los ANGELES, — Nettie Snyder, widely 
known concert singer, impresaria and voice 
instructor, died at her home in this city on 
October 20. ‘Mrs. Snyder came to Los An- 
geles a year ago from Florence, Italy, where 
she had taught for five years. She also had 
a voice studio in New York for many years, 
and previously had taught in St. Paul, Minn., 
where she had been a leader in the musical 
advancement of the city, having organized 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, and hav- 
ing brought to that city such organizations 
as the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York and the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
Mrs. Snyder is survived by a son, Dr. Harry 
V. Fuller, a professor at the Valparaiso 
(Ind.) University. 


HERMANN GRADENER 
The death 
ener in 


is reported of Hermann Grad- 
Vienna at the age of eighty-five. 
Prof. Gradener was a pupil of his father, 
Karl George Peter Gradener, and of the 
Vienna Conservatory. For thirty- five years 
he was professor in the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, which later became the Royal Acad- 
emy, and is at the present time the State 
Academy of Music. He also lectured in 
the University of Vienna on harmony, coun- 
terpoint and composition. He was a vio- 
linist, and played in the Royal Opera Or- 
chestra, which is the same as the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Vienna. He was, at 
the same time, professor of the Conserva- 
torium der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 
Among his pupils were Franz Schreker, 
Oscar Straus, and Eric Wolfgang Korn- 
gold. He was founder of the orchestra of 
the Theater Ausstellung in Vienna, and was 
invited to St. Petersburg to act as guest 
conductor for a number of concerts. Among 
his works is a symphony on C minor, per- 
formed in Vienna on his seventy- fifth birth- 
day under the direction of S. Braslavsky; 
Der Spielmann, a choral work ‘which has 
become famous; Johannes Wittemburg, also 
a choral work; two concertos for piano and 
violin, various works for chamber music, 
and two operas. 


JOHN YOUAKLEY 

Professor John Youakley, composer, and 
organist of the Supreme Council of Thirty- 
third Degree Scottish-Rite Masons, died in 
Cincinnati on October 17 after a prolonged 
illness. The deceased was born in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, sixty-two years ago, and was 
a church organist for forty-five years. 
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Duncan, pianist, "y Winnipeg, 

Arthur Lofgren, of Corning, N. Y., 
peared at the 709th concert of the N. "Y. 
School of Music and Arts. 

Walter Peck Stanley, organist of the North 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the N. A. of O., has returned from Eu- 
rope. 

The Juilliard Fellowship awards have been 

announced. 

Aguilar Lute Quartet is to start its first 

American tour in November. 

Paul Robeson will give two Carnegie Hall 
recitals on November 5 and 10. 

The thirty-fifth Promenade season ended 
a blaze of glory. 

Frantz Proschowski has resumed teaching in 
New York. 

Eva Leoni made a successful appearance at 
Town Hall, New York, on October 12. 

Julie Ferlén, American violinist, has re- 
returned to this country after some time 
spent in Europe. 

Earle Pfouts was very well liked in Canada. 

The New York School of Music and Arts 
recently gave its 708th concert. 

Della Samoiloff made a fine showing in Gio- 
conda at the Brooklyn Academy of 
music. 

Rhea Silberta will commence the third sea- 
son of her Wednesday eae Talks 
at Aeolian Hall on November 

Percy Grainger discusses Music in  teibing 
in this issue. 

Clare Taylor, pianist and organist, who 
studied at the N. Y. School of Music 
and Arts, has been appointed organist at 
Winnipeg, Can. 


The 
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Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 


Begins Its Interesting, Season 


Delightful Program Conducted by Henry Hadle 


ci, Boy 


Violin Phenomenon, Makes His Bow in the East, Cheers Fol- 
lowing His Remarkable Performance—To Give Carnegie 
Hall Recital on November 29 


On October 20, at Mecca Auditorium, a 
large crowd of distinguished music lovers as- 
sembled for the opening concert of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra, an organization 
recently formed under the conductorship of 
Henry Hadley. There were also many curi- 
ous and expectant persons in this audience 
who came for the purpose of finding out if it 
were possible that within so short a time an- 
other boy prodigy could be presented who 
would in any way compare with that recent 
wunderkind, Yehudi Menuhin. The compar- 
ison seemed inevitable since the teacher of 

- both boys is Louis Persinger. What hap- 
pened at this concert makes for musical his- 
tory. 

The evening opened with the Overture, 
Donna Diana, by Reznicek; followed Liszt’s 
Liebestraum, Mendelssohn’s Spinning Song, 
Kreisler’s Tambourin Chinois and the first 
local wed of a Nocturne by the late 
Henry Gilbert inspired by a passage from 
Whitman; the closing orchestral offering was 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

The work of the orchestra displayed fine 
tonal balance, warmth and mellowness of 
ensemble at all times, and well defined rhyth- 
mic qualities. Mr. Hadley has organized 
this orchestra with the fundamental reason 
of supplying the need for orchestral concerts 
at moderate prices and of presenting new 
works by American composers, an altruistic 
and worthy movement and also one of which 
Mr. Hadley should know much about, since 
he is considered among the foremost of 
American composers. The conductor has 
also proven his prowess with other orchestras 
and the ability he has shown at other times 
for tone pictures was again apparent on this 
occasion, especially in the symphonic work. 
Mr. Hadley has assembled a group of well 
rounded musicians and they all responded as 
one man to his demands. 

The Gilbert work is a genuine addition to 
musical literature; it is written in an exalted, 
poetic mood, with beautiful melodic line and 
a suffused atmosphere about it that is 
true keeping with the poet’s sentiments: 


am he that walks with the tender and 
ing night.” 

The sensation of the evening, however, 
came with the appearance on the stage of 
eight year old Ruggiero Ricci, a dark eyed 
and haired little Italian boy, dressed a la 
Lord Fauntleroy, who carried a violin and 
bow which, while obviously of the small size, 
seemed large in his diminutive hands. Be- 
fore the little fellow had launched into the 
Mendelssohn concerto little Ruggiero had 
been taken unto the audience, for it was seen 
that he is a lovable little chap without any 
airs about him to indicate that he is at all 
conscious of the phenomenal talent he pos- 
sesses. 

Without any ado he tuned his little fiddle 
and swept into the opening phrases of the 
work with a suavity of tone and an artistic 
assurance that sent a quiver over the entire 
audience. Before he had finished the first 
movement it was apparent that Ricci is on 
the way to become one of the few great living 
violinists, by virtue of his versatile ability. 
Fundamentally, the child is a born artist; he 
plays with an ever burning fire that speaks 
eloquently through his agile technic, his 
beautiful smooth phrasing; his native lyrical 
emotion sings through the legato passages 
and the line of his cantilena passages: He 
has the style of a little aristocrat, genuine 
musicianship which never overemphasizes 
the sentimental or the bravado, and a tone 
and technical fluency which are simply stupe- 
fy ing a 

The little fellow played on through the en- 
tire three movements without ever a lag, 
with a sensitive accentuation of rhythm, with 
a clean cut balance of values and a spirited 
elan in his climaxes. Master Ricci plays 
with both his heart and his head and he 
knows exactly what he wants to do; never 
once was the orchestra anything but an ac 
companiment, his tone always soared above 
the ensemble and his correct rhythmic sense 
was complete master of the situation. Fur- 
thermore, his bowing is as beautifully con- 
trolled as his finger work; there is perfect 


grow- 
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in her famous impression of a bull-fight—Corrida. 


She will appear at Town 


Hall on the evenings of November 14, 15 and 16. 


coordination in all of the little fellow’s move- 
ments and he seems to have perfectly good, 
sound logical, personal reasons for every bit 
of his interpretations. 

To say that he was cheered seems very 
mild when one still carries the memory of 
the thunderous applause and the cries that 
followed the close of his performance. _ It 
also seems out of place to say that the boy 
will yeas further because of the innate 


Revival of Puccini's 


talent he has, for with a performance of a 
difficult work such as he gave us at this 
time . .. a revelation of born genius . one 
should enjoy the child’s ability as it is today 
and not worry too much about the future. 
Master Ricci will be presented by Haensel 
& Jones in his first recital at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of November 29 and those 
who did not hear him play on this night 
have a great treat in store for them T 


Tie. Girl of the Golden 


West Scheduled at Metropolitan Nov. 2 


Manon to Open Season on October 28—Other Operas of the Week 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza will 
open the Metropolitan Opera season, his 
twenty-second, on Monday evening, October 
28, with Puccini’s Manon Lescaut; sung by 
Bori, Eleanor La Mance (debut), Gigli, De- 
Luca, Ludikar, Bada, Tedesco, Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi (debut), Cehanovsky, Picco and Wind- 
heim, with Serafin conducting. The per- 
formance will begin at 8:15. 

Other operas of the first week will be: Die 
Meistersinger on Wednesday evening, with 
Stuckgold, Wakefield, Laubenthal, Whitehill, 
Schutzendorf, Mayes, Meader, Block, Bada, 
Paltriniera Wolfe, Gustafson, Ananian, 
D’Angelo, Altglass, Cehanovsky, Gabor, and 
Josef Rosenstock (debut) conducting; Aida 
on Thursday evening, with Rethberg, Mat- 
zenauer, Ryan, Lauri-Volpi, Basiola, Pinza, 
Macpherson, and Tedesco, with Miss DeLe- 
porte, dancer, and Serafin conducting ; Nor- 
ma, Friday evening, with Ponselle, Telva, 
Egener, Jagel, Tancredi, Pasero (debut), 
Paltrinieri, and Serafin conducting. 


The Girl of the 
vived at the 
lowing cast: 
Johnson, 


Golden West will be re 
Saturday matinee with the fol- 
Minnie, Maria Jeritza; Dick 
Giovanni Martinelli; Jack Rance, 
Lawrence Tibbett; Nick, Alfio Tedesco; 
Ashby, Tancredi Pasero; Sonora, Everett 
Marshall; Trim, Angelo Bada; Sid, 
Louis D’Angelo; Bello, George Ceha 
novsky; Harry, Giordano  Paltrinieri; 
Joe, Marek Windheim; Happy, Pom 
cond Malatesta; Larkens, Millo Picco; 
Billy, Paolo Ananian; Wowkle, Pearl Besu 
ner ; Jake Wallace; Joseph Macpherson 
Castro, Paolo Ananian; The Post Rider, 
Max Altglass; Conductor, Vinicenzo Bel- 
lezza; Stage Director, Ernst Lert; 
Master, Giulio Setti; Scenery by, 
Novak. 
Mignon 


. Jos 


Chorus 
Joseph 


will be the 
night opera, with Bori, 
Gigli, Rothier, Bada, 
Miss Meyer will dance 
will conduct 


“popular” Saturday 
Sabanieeva, Dalossy, 
D’Angelo and Wolfe 
and Mr. Hasselmans 


Los Angeles Opera Performances End 


Season a Huge Success 


Los ANGELES.—Cimini conducted with skill 
the performance of Rigoletto, which the Los 
Angeles Opera Company gave October 7. 
With an admirable cast, this melodious opera 
was greeted by a full house. Danise in the 
title role gave a remarkable performance. 
His villainy and his father love were skill- 


fully balanced so that he had the sympathy 
of his audience with him. Lauri-Volpi, as 
the wicked Duke, displayed dramatic power 
and a fine stage presence, and, 
expected, his singing won enthusiastic ap 
plause. Nina Morgana made a_ beautiful 
(Continued on page 41) 


as was to be 
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Harold Land Delights 
(By special telegram) 
Brewster, N. Y., October 19.— 
The recital last evening at Drew 
Seminary at Carmel, N. Y., by Har- 
old Land, well known New York 
baritone, and Arthur Lloyd, young 
Canadian composer-pianist, proved 
a triumph for both artists. The 
baritone, in his finest fettle, re- 
sponded to numerous encores until 
finally, at the very close, he drew 
out his watch and announced to the 
audience that he would have to run 
for his train, but before going he did 
sing a little slumber song by his old 
friend, Harriet, Ware. | a «2 


A gain 


Cecilia ‘Shiditide Enthuses 
Amsterdam 
(By radiogram ) 
Sgravenhage, October 19.—The 
usually very critical Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw audience was car- 
ried off its feet by Cecilia Hansen’s 
playing of the Mendelssohn violin 
Concerto. She was recalled numer- 
ous times, receiving an ovation on 
each occasion. The critics were 
likewise enthusiastic. Antcliffe. 





York Audience Slieaes 
Schoenberg 


At the concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, there took place an incident unusual in 
New York. After the performance of the 
new Schoenberg Variations, a large part of 
the audience loosed a storm of hisses in pro- 
test at the music. Mr. Stokowski thereupon 
made a heated speech from the platform, in 
which he acknowledged the right of the au- 
dience to express its disapproval, but also 
said that if they did not like the new kind of 
music they had better stay away from his 
concerts and make room for those persons 
who might wish to become acquainted with 
it. Fuller details of the happening and a 
critical report of the concert will have to be 


New 


Tagliafero Opens Cycle 
(By special radiogram) 

Budapest, October 22.—Magda 
Tagliafero was the artist chosen to 
open the Budapest all-star pianistic 
cycle that also includes Rachmani- 
noff, Horowitz and Dohnanyi. The 
brilliant Brazilian pianist achieved 
one of the most signal successes in 
Budapest’s musical history. She 
had to give six encores. The artist 
was immediately engaged for an or 
chestral appearance with the Buda- 
pest Philharmonic next March. P. 

* * * 


Echaniz Sensation in Paris 

According to cable advices from 
Sociedad Daniel, José Echaniz, 
pianist, made a sensational debut in 
Madrid, Spain, on October 4. He 
was enthusiastically acclaimed by 
public and press and was immedi- 
ately engaged for a eee tour by 
the Sociedad Dani jel. 


Althouse ‘iit in Oslo 
( By special cable) 
Oslo, October 22.—Althouse had 
an enormous success here yesterday. 
Philharmonic Society. 
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Biltmore Musicales to Be Resumed 
R. E. Johnston 

season of the 

Musicales to be 


announces the fourteentl 
siltmore Saturday Morning 
held on November 8 and 
22, December 6 and 20, January 10 and 24 
February 7 and 21. The artists already en 
gaged are: Margaret Bergin, Anna Case, 
Giuseppe de Luca, Beniamino Gigli. Yvette 
Lebray, Queena Mario, Everett Marshall, 
Nikolai Orloff, Emma Otero, Donald Pirnie, 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Anna Rubin 
stein, Antonio Sala, Alberto Salvi, Mar 
gherita Salvi, Alfredo San-Malo, Margaret 
Shotwell, Donald Thayer, Harrington van 
Hoesen, with others to be announced later 
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Welcome home. 


° 


Hello, 


opera. 


In music, old age considers, youth ventures. 


In some respects, Bach, now dead 179 years, is just 
beginning to live. 
castanets do not consti- 
\rgentina 


Whosoever 
tute a musical instrument, 
play them. 


says that the 
should hear La 


When a man makes his bed he should lie in it, 
says the philosopher. See what happened to Tristan 
getting up. 


for insisting on 
Milton said, “Ifame is no plant that grows 
How about the current celebrities 


2 


and symphonic stages : 


The wise 
on mortal soil.” 
of the opera, concert, 

A 

With the popular music composers pilfering from 
the world of great melodies, at least some of 
the best will known to the public 
in general. 


’s store 


lassics beconie 


A gentleman who used to be a newspaperman and 
later a musician, writes to the MusicaL CouRIER: 
“Now I am looking for a decent position, such as 
private secretary or something like that.” 

From The New Yorker: “Cecil B. De 
quoted to the effect that in a year or so the talkies 
will make everybody speak excellent English.”’ Fine. 
But will they make singers sing excellent 
English ? 


Mille is 


also 


It might interest composers and musical text writ- 
they do not already know it) to learn that 
copyrights in the United States, since this country is 
not a member of the International Copyright Union, 
are not valid in other countries. 


ers ({ if 


event of the past week was the 
publication of the first number of a dignified and 
useful litthe magazine named Overtones, the news 
bulletin of the Curtis Institute, to be issued monthly. 
Overtones is filled with matter directly connected 
with the Institute and its work, articles by members 
of the faculty, photographs of teachers and pupils at 
work and at pey. It is the hope of the editors that 
“this modest publication may succeed perhaps in 
bringing the busy students and faculty members of 
the Institute into more close understanding and 
knowledge of each other.” Nothing could be more 


\n interesting 


MUSICAL COURIER 
desirable, and this excellent magazine should succeed 
in its purpose. It is a welcome addition to the field 
of musical journalism and the MustcaLt Courirr 
wishes it “Godspeed !” 


Here is what Mary Ganden has to say about opera 
in English: “I am so tired of singing in foreign 
languages that my forthcoming attempt to put Eng- 
lish into the opera at Chicago gives me quite a thrill.” 

4 

A word to the wise is sufficient, but even many 
words to the unwise seem to do no good at all. We 
have been warning musicians for months not to 
gamble away their earnings in Wall Street. The 
recent tragic break in stock prices taught them a les- 
son which was not necessary had they heeded our 
admonitions. It is an open secret that dozens of 
musicians were badly hit in the shrinking of Wall 
Street values last week. They should take their losses, 
not try to recover them by further stock gambling, 
and stay away from Wall Street except when they 
have money to invest permanently in conservative 
securities. No musician is a match in shrewdness 
for the stock manipulators. Their business is called 
“shearing the innocent sheep and lambs,” and the 
description fits perfectly and painfully. 

en 


The new co-operative Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra founded and conducted by Dr. Henry Hadley, 
more than justified its existence at its first concert 
on Sunday night. In order to supply what he con- 
siders the need of a second representative symphony 
orchestra in New York, and with the view of present- 
ing a large number of works by American composers 
(at least one at each of the season’s ten concerts ) 
Dr. Hadley has assembled about him about 100 effi- 
cient instrumentalists, has adequately rehearsed them 
and imbued them with his own eminent musical in- 
sight, with most gratifying results. Himself one 
of the foremost American composers and conductors 
Dr. Hadley’s championship of his fellow composers 
is a most graceful gesture; and few, if any, are the 
music lovers and musicians who have not for years 
wished to see this eminently gifted American musi- 
cian at the head of a permanent symphony orchestra. 
There is no doubt that the entire musical community 
wishes him success—but let them show it concretely 
by visiting his concerts and paying for their tickets. 
Actions not words count. 


HON OR TO DELIUS 


Last week they were honoring Fritz Delius in Lon- 
don, in fact making him the hero of a Delius Festi- 
val, organized by Sir Thomas Beecham, assisted by 
most of the-other famous English musicians. 

Delius deserves to be honored for his worth as 
and for the fame he has added to the 
cause of British music. 

However, the present Festival has also a deeper 
significance and one which will engage the sym- 
pathetic and affectionate interest of musicians every- 
where. Delius is blind and paralyzed. He has been 
brought to London from his home near Paris, where 
he has spent the past few years in retirement. 

Six concerts were given in Delius’ honor during 
the week, at which practically all his major works 
came to hearing, including Brigg Fair, Sea Drift, 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, etc. 

Delius declares himself to be “as happy as a 
child” despite his lost eyesight and his paralyzed 
arms and legs, and according to cabled reports, he 
“spent hours this week with Sir Thomas in a flower 
filled room discussing the interpretations of his 
works.” 

Delius, sixty-six years old, was born of German 
parentage at Bradford, England. When he was 
twenty he went to Florida for his health and spent 
three years there as manager of an orange planta- 
tion. In his leisure hours he taught himself com- 
position, and later studied in Leipsic with Reinecke 
and Jadassohn. Since 1890 he had been making his 
home in France. 

Not a propagandist or self-seeker, Delius made 
only slight efforts to have his music performed in 
his native land and as a consequence it was little 
known there until Sir Thomas Beecham began to 
berate England for its neglect of one of its most 
gifted musical sons. Beecham constituted himself 
an apostle in the movement and did not rest until 
he had secured full recognition for Delius not only 
in England but all over the musical world. 

Some months ago King George made Delius a 
Companion of Honor. 

The present Festival in honor of the composer 
is a touching tribute and doubtless makes him real- 
ize how deeply the brotherhood of art inspires its 
members even in England, usually considered a reti- 
cent and not oversentimental land so far as the ex- 
pression of personal feeling is concerned. 


a composer 
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The Useful Music League 


Some time ago Eric T. Clarke, associate 
director of the National Music League, speak- 
ing before the delegates of the Tennessee 
Federation of Music Clubs, at Knoxville, out- 
lined the work of this useful organization in a 
manner that proved to be very convincing. Mr. 
Clark called his address “The Best of Music 
for Small Communities.” 

The small community has always been the 
world’s greatest music problem. The enor- 
mous earning capacity of first rate artists creates 
for them the possibility of charging a fee for 
their services that is beyond the pocketbook of 
the small community. The matter of the seat- 
ing capacity of auditoriums enters into this 
problem, and, of course, equally the matter of 
the amount that the average music lover can 
afford to pay. The Music League then was 
organized so as to bring about a contact be- 
tween the small community and the first rate 
artist. 

As Mr. Clarke points out in his address, 
there are many artists of the highest ability who 
have not yet been able to spend sufficient money 
in promoting their careers to make themselves 
headline or topnotch attractions. To quote Mr. 
Clarke: 

“It is true that, granted an artist’s real musical 
ability, adequate advertising and promotion is 
the basis of his successful career. ‘You are 
fine,’ the commercial manager tells the artist 
who visits him to secure engagements, ‘but who 
knows about youP Have you $10,000 for ad- 
vertisingP’ And if there is no money, or no 
backer, that career is cut short, and the artist 
can not build up a big name. 

“IT want to give you an idea of some of the 
requirements to which the ultimately success- 
ful artist must build up in order to acquire a 
big name; then you will see why the one who 
has ‘arrived’ must charge what might be con- 
sidered a high fee. The artist must first satisfy 
the eye if he (or she—TI shall speak of women 
artists, although it is true of all)—if she hopes 
to appeal to the ear. There are five necessary 
qualifications for success: unusual talent, win- 
ning personality, youth, pleasing appearance and 
perseverance. The artist must regard herself 
as president of her own Attractions Company, 
and must see that she, the star of this company, 
is as attractive as possible, in face, figure and 
dress. She must at all times keep track of the 
conditions of her business; must keep a file of 
her prospects and customers; and must re-in- 
vest her earnings in material for publicity— 
photographs, circulars, advertising and publicity 
writing. Since concert goers are especially in- 
terested in programs, she must keep a record 
of all her programs. She must constantly ‘re- 
sell’ herself to the audiences which she has won 
as admirers, in order to secure a return engage- 
ment. Thus she builds her reputation up to a 
‘big name.’ The concert public has been trained 
by advertising to applaud big names. So, as you 
can see, this means high fees to the performers.” 

The Music League has been organized to 
place first rate artists by unearthing talent and 
then by giving people, both in large and small 
communities, the first opportunity to become 
acquainted with the art of these newcomers. 
These artists will, of course, gradually grow 
into international repute, and their fees will 
then undoubtedly outgrow the small commun- 
ities which gave them their start. Meantime, 
however, there will at all times be sufficient 
newcomers to supply music of the finest sort 
to small communities. The result depends, of 
course, upon the people of these small commun- 
ities and of larger communities as well. If, as 
has been the case in the past, the people of such 
communities refuse to take any interest in any 
artist but those who have become sensations, 
then, of course, the National Music League plan 
will fail. The fact, however, that the plan is 
succeeding gives promise of a change of heart 
on the part of America, and it seems that there 
is taking place an awakening; that people are 
beginning to realize that it is not only the sen- 
sation that may be of interest, but that it may 
be of genuine worth to have first opportunity to 
hear a sensation of the future. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


According to confidential reports seeping in from 
a country situated not a thousand miles from 
the Rhine, this is what might happen there in any 
large city these days: 

The Critic snuggled himself comfortably into his 
plush settee at the concert, and prepared to listen to 
the symphony. It was by Beethoven, and the Critic 
had heard it many times. 

He knew what he would write about it, and was 
troubled only for a moment trying to recall what he 
had said about this very work at its previous per- 
formance by the same conductor. Had he found the 
slow movement too fast or the fast movement too 
slow? Was there an “overelaboration of detail in the 
reading,” or did it “lack in those essential details 
which taken collectively form the perfect whole” ? 

The Critic was troubled, as we have said, but not 
sorely so. He reflected that he had repeated himself 
so often, once or twice more would not matter 
seriously. One thing he was resolved to be careful 
about, and that was, not to allude to Beethoven as the 
“mighty Ludwig” or the “master of Bonn.” .The 
word “mighty” set him thinking about adjectives. 
How could he open his article without beginning: 
“On the evening of November —, at Schmidt Hall 
——”? Ah! he had it. “The mighty majesty of 
Beethoven was proclaimed” 

The Critic jotted the phrase on the edge of his pro- 
gram and heaved a sigh of satisfaction. It was so 
seldom that he thought of anything new. ‘The seat 
was easy, and the Critic pressed his back into the 
softness of the plush. He had done a hard day’s 
work, and he felt the need of physical and mental 
relaxation. The music soothed, but did not disturb 
him. Nobody about him could tell from the expres- 
sion of his face that he was not listening to the sym- 
phony, and that his thoughts were wandering far 
away. 

He went over the events of the day since he had 
arisen that morning. First came the bath. He re- 
membered that particularly, for it reminded him that 
the day was Saturday and “payday” at the daily 
newspaper office where he held down the desk of 
“musical Redakteur.” Then came breakfast. That 
had been an exceptional feast, for he ate two of the 
magnificent grape fruit from the Hicks basket sent 
him that morning by Madame Grunzbauch—bless her 
soul, she was on the program for an aria after the 
Beethoven symphony—and had made short shrift 
with the brace of German pheasants which Schrei- 
hals, the Wagnerian tenor, had sent over with two 
bottles of real Laubenheimer. But the great joy of 
that breakfast was not the breakfast itself, good as 
it was. 

The first letter which the Critic opened when he 
picked his morning mail out of his plate was a short 
communication from his real estate agent, saying 
merely: “The mortgage of 2,000 Marks, which still 
remained on the M. 2,300 house that you own, was 
paid in full this morning, with all the interest you 
owed, by a pale gentleman with a foreign name 
which I am unable to decipher. He seemed to be a 
pianist, for he talked to himself and played trills on 
the buttons of his fur overcoat. He had with him a 
man who seemed to be his manager. At any rate, 
after the foreign, pale personage signed his name to 
the transfer deed, the other man wrote under the 
signature ‘Brinkelhoven’s piano used.’ Hoping en- 
closed receipt is sufficient, I am, and so forth.” 

The Critic nodded approvingly at the thought of 
the paid-up mortgage. “That was tactful of 
Pchzedezweksicz,” he murmured to himself; “his 
debut is to take place tomorrow afternoon. And 
that reminds me, Schreihals will be singing at the 
Opera in the evening. It will be another hard day. 
Why can’t I criticise music without writing about it ? 
Why go at all? I know what the artist will do well, 
even if he doesn’t, and what faults he always avoids 
even though he has them all. Criticism is not half so 
easy as people imagine, when the artists are your 
lest customers.” 

At this stage the Critic’s brow puckered itself 
into a frown. “That little beast of a selfish Dickbein 
girl! Her salary has been raised to seventy-five 
Marks a week and she is to sing at the Sunday con- 
certs and in two operas per week, and yet she hasn’t 
made the slightest attempt to do the right thing. 
Doesn’t she read the papers? Is she blind to what 
such a phrase means: ‘Her tones are sour and acidu- 
lous, but could be changed into ringing reeds of 
sweetest song if only she would take the trouble to 
study the method by which her great sister artists at 
the Opera accomplish certain results’? Great Fried- 


rich, nothing could be plainer than that! Well, 
well; try again, if at first you don’t land ’em.” 

Gradually the Critic’s severe frown relaxed, as 
he went over in his mind the pleasant couple of 
hours he had spent immediately after breakfast. 
First came the toilet, assisted by the tenor Schmier- 
kase’s valet, who had dropped in with a morning 
offer from his master in the shape of two heavy 
silk scarfs and a box of Manuel Garcia perfectos. 
Ah, how well Schmierkase would sing next Tuesday 
when he is to do Romeo for the first time! 

The toilet finished, there was a delightful hour 
with Fraulein Herzchen, who was booked for a song 
recital and had come to inquire for annotation and 
program analyses rates. Poor little innocent! She 
thought she could buy a whole critic, with his paper 


“thrown in, for 100 Marks in cash, two compliments, 


and a fetching smile. She knows better now. Frau- 
lein Herzchen was followed by the manager of a 
large music house, who brought his new publication, 
“Twenty-nine Hindoo Chants,” and asked permission 
to use the Critic’s name as editor. The permission 
was graciously given and the check graciously re- 
ceived. The Critic swore softly to himself when he 
remembered, however, that the good notice for the 
blamed Hindoo book had to be at least half a column 
in length, prominently displayed, and not to be made 
up of quotations from the preface, or musical illus- 
trations from the body of the work. 

Then followed a divine luncheon at the Wein 
Palast with Wiegand, the conductor ; Hackenbrett, at 
whose conservatory the Critic was lecturer; Brinkel- 
hoven, the piano manufacturer, for whose latest 
pianist the Critic was writing advance and biographi- 
cal pamphlets, and Blinzaugen, the book publisher, 
who bought one book a year from the Critic and in 
return got passionate praise from him for all his 
other musical publications. 

Ah, that luncheon, with its venison, broiled mush- 
rooms, Veuve Cliquot, and Corona cigars! ‘The 
Critic tittered when he remembered how he had called 
for the bill in a still small voice, and how Brinkel- 
hoven had paid it. 

After luncheon there was an hour of hard work 
with the stenographer, for the lecturing season was 
on, and circulars had to be sent out, with photo- 
graphs inclosed, and a list of subjects, and the favor- 
able press notices of the year before, and all the other 
details. It was no fun, this traveling around the 
country, and missing all the free lunches and din- 
ners and leaving some of the good jobs to be scooped 
up by one’s unscrupulous fellow critics. 

The secretarial hour over, there was the piano re- 
cital at Schultze Hall, given by that conceited little 
wretch, Bangfisto. Oh! to grind him to a critical 
pulp, the mean, stingy—ah, yes, but he played the 
Brinkelhoven piano! The Critic shuddered as he re- 
flected on the awful blunder he had almost made. 

After the concert, tea at Madame Grunzbauch’s, 
where there was always something to be picked up 
in the shape of artistic little thumbnail criticisms of 
her rivals. “How strange,” philosophized the Critic 
to himself, “that singers should be willing to pay 
even more for a ‘roast’ of another singer than for 
praise for themselves.” 

But what a glorious surprise awaited the Critic 
when he reached home and entered his study. The 
Critic could not restrain a long, deep sigh of perfect 
content at the recollection. There on his table was 
a pyramid of neatly tied parcels, large and small, 
with cards attached—sure enough, it was Mozart’s 
birthday, a musical holiday, and the Critic had for- 
gotten all about the presents which never failed to 
shower on him whenever the musical calendar indi- 
cated a special occasion like this. It took but a 
moment to open the parcels and to appraise their 
contents. Pchzedezwcksicz, generous as usual, had 
sent a magnificent pair of sleeve buttons, in design 
a G clef and the Trumpet of Fame interlaced, set in 
rubies and uncut emeralds. Under the cotton wool 
in the little box was a 500 Mark bill and a slip of 
paper, on which was written: “Please forward this 
money to any needy musician who does not live too 
far from you.” 

Schreihals had sent a gold headed walking stick 
and a diamond studded fountain pen. On his card 
he said: “The stick for my enemies; the pen—well, 
you know.” Schmierkase’s offering was a gold cig- 
arette case inlaid with diamond initials. Madame 
Grunzbauch, tactful to her finger tips, sent simply an 
order on the antique dealer for a set of real imitation 
Louis XV furniture; Brinkelhoven, a black pearl 
pin; Fraulein Herzchen, a silk muffler—she would 
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learn in time, the little silly; Wiegand, a case of 
champagne, with a 100 Mark bill tied around the 
neck of each bottle—ugh! how palpable ; Blinzaugen, 
an order for a 400 page book on “How to Misun- 
derstand Music, Though Intelligent,” at five Marks 
per page; Hackenbrett, one dozen bottles of three- 
star Hennessy cognac, and one dozen of Gilka Kim- 
mel—hm! might have sent some Benedictine too 
while he was about it. And Dickbein and Bangfisto ? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. The close fisted, grasp- 
ing misers—the—the—— 

“Here, whom are you kicking?” demanded an 
angry voice in the seat next to the Critic’s. 

“And he’s been snoring loud enough to drown out 
the bass tuba this last half hour,” said a man on the 
other side of the Critic. 

The Critic started up violently and shook himself. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, and looked around 
him. Everybody was putting on wraps and coats. 
The concert was over. 

The Critic drew his frayed woolen wristlets over 
his hands, adjusted his cotton comforter around his 
neck, pulled his felt hat out of his pocket, and, as he 
started the five mile walk to his home in the suburbs, 
whispered to himself tremulously: “If only it were 
all true.” 

eRe 


A recent report turned in at the Indian Commis- 
sioner’s office in Washington, says, that in some 
respects, the Indians no longer need elevating, “for 
they possess accomplishments which the whites 
might study with advantage to themselves.” For 
instance, the report goes on: “The Indian music is 
immensely rich in delicately beautiful themes which 
are already the astonishment and delight of Euro- 
pean composers. In time it will, if preserved, affect 
the music produced by the American people, and 
help to differentiate our musical art from that of 
Europe.” 

Those are large and sounding propositions, but 
are they true? Is Indian music the astonishment and 
delight of European composers? Has it affected, will 
it affect legitimate American music? One could 
make bold to say that most of the European com- 
posers never heard an Indian tune in their lives. 
And the best American symphonic music of today 
is strictly European in form, design and harmonic 
and melodic tendency. 

Anybody should be able to compose his or her 
own Indian tunes. With the left hand play an octave 
tremolo on the tone C in the bass on a piano, and with 
the forefinger of the right hand play random 
rhythmic successes of tones in the scale of C minor. 
Play each tone twice and keep them all close together. 


eRe 


There is no end of the making of books about 
Beethoven. He has been biographed, appraised, 
idealized, analyzed, even psychoanalyzed. ‘he more 
courage it takes therefore these days for a writer to 
put out a new work on the subject of the familiar 
Ludwig and his no less familiar works. 

Such a valorous author, however, is Robert Haven 
Schauffler, with his two volumes called “Beethoven: 
The Man Who Freed Music.” (Doubleday, Doran.) 

This latest summing up of the master symphonist 
is a notable achievement, for it avoids many of the 
best known aspects of the subject, and presents nu- 
merous original and suggestive sidelights. Mr. 
Schauffler does not try to lay bare meanings here- 
tofore hidden in the works of Beethoven, but con- 
cerns himself chiefly with a study of the composer’s 
methods and personality, and the influence of the 
man and his music upon his surroundings, his period, 
and the cause of music and musicians in general. 

Beethoven was a liberator not only of symphony, 
sonata, and chamber music, by extending their boun- 
daries of expression, but he also brought about the 
spiritual freedom and social recognition of the men 
who practised music as a profession. Not for Bee- 
thoven was the self-effacement of Bach, the menial 
livery of Haydn, or the courtly subserviency of 
Mozart. The mighty Ludwig made princes feel it 
an honor to be in his society. He was the ruler of 
tonal Vienna in his day. He opened the drawing 
room doors forever to his successors. 

Mr. Schauffler explains in his critical study how 
and why Beethoven reached such eminence, and in 
the process the author takes his readers through the 
productions: of the great creator and explains their 
nature and their relation to the life of Beethoven 
and to the atmosphere of his period. 

It is good for most persons to be reminded by Mr. 
Schauffler that Beethoven mostly wrote music as 
music and not as the tonal voicing of specific emo- 
tions, or as descriptions of certain persons, things, 
and actions. 

This new Beethoven book is a searching and sym- 
pathetic insight into the mind and soul of a genius, 
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and even in those passages where our investigator 
frankly turns adorer, he tempers his enthusiasm with 
truth, as when he points out many of the human fail- 
ws of Beethoven in his business and other dealings 
with his fellow men. 
This Schauffler contribution is a valuable addition 
to the large library of Beethoven books already in 
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existence, 
znerRre*e 

Little Ruggiero Ricci, who made his New York 
debut Sunday evening at the Manhattan Or- 
chestra concert, is the most amazing violin prodigy 
that has ever come within my ken. To see the tiny 
tot standing confidently in front of the orchestra led 
by H Hadley, and to hear the Mendelssohn con- 
certo come from the child’s fiddle in absolute musical 
perfection and with almost flawless technic, was to 
undergo an uncanny experience. 

The boy is said to be just under nine years old, 
but he about six. (Usually in the case of 
prodigies, the opposite is the case.) He plays with 
grace, and distinction. His tone is purity itself 
and of surprising volume for a child. His fingers 
conquer every difficulty easily. His bow is impec- 
cable and he sometimes sweeps it upward at the end 
of a climax, for all the world like a miniature Ko- 
chanski, Heifetz, or Seidl. Ricci has almost un- 
believable temperament—yes, even fire. 

Most amazing of all, Ricci never fails in intonation 
or rhythm. Several times when the orchestra raced 
ahead in its accompaniment, the unruffled youngster 
half turned toward the men and indicated the beat so 
firmly that their tempo at once adjusted itself to that 
of the infantile The orchestra players were 
pop-eyed with astonishment. 

Arthur M. Abell was one of the amazed listeners. 
That venerable violin expert said to me: “I have 
heard all the violin prodigies of the past thirty years 
or more, but this marvelous kid tops them all.” 

rhe critics gathered in the foyer after the con- 
certo, and for once were in full accord of view con- 
cerning the performance. 

Ricci is a San Francisco lad 
Louis Persinger, the teacher of 

enius, Yehudi Menuhin. 

After the unique exhibition of last Sunday, one 
does not know what to anticipate next. Perhaps 
baby carriage rolled onto the stage, and its occu 
pant sitting up and playing the Brahms’ violin con- 
certo with Toscanini conducting reverentially ? 
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is an event which creates festi 
part of the soloists engaged and 


last 
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looks 


ease, 
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and studied there with 
that other little 
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\bout all some men are good for is to pay for 
and opera tickets for their wives, daughters, 
and sweethearts. 

eRe 

Yvette Le Bray, a soprano who is to give a recital 
in New York next week, has my thanks and sincere 
good wishes. An advance notice of the concert 
comes to this desk. The screed is short, factual, and 
modest 

A soprano’s advance notice modest, you say ? 
judge for yourself 
“| studied with the 
me to give a recital. 
not make my debut. 


concert 


sisters 


Well, 
when you hear that she says: 
iate Victor Maurel. He urged 
My friends urged me. did 
I felt that I had much to learn 
even after leaving Maurel, although he was a won- 
derful teacher. I went on with self-study for years 
here and abroad, and heard all the great singers. I 
believed that concert singing was too serious an art 
to be lightly undertaken in public. I feel now that 1 
am ready, so far as diligent and earnest preparation 
and | trust that the critics and the public will 
find my equipment in keeping with what I desire to 
express in vocalism and interpretation. 
ene 

here again, and those hoarse shouts heard 
in the street behind the Metropolitan, are from the 
practising their so long unused volleys of 
and “bis.” 


£oes, 


Opera 1s 
claquers 
“bravo” 
zR eR 
“Song of the Fisherman” is a 
composition. Has anyone 
sing ? 


form of 
fisherman 


favorite 
ever heard a 
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Rosenthal places Chopin as a melodist above 

Beethoven, Mozart, and Schumann. It is 
judgment not easy to dispute. 
2 RR 

It is easy to tell whether an audience is enjoying 

i performance by observing how many of them are 

reading the program notes. ; 

zn Rmne, 

M. b. H. comments: “That’s a good song, The 

Crying of Water. And it’s an appropriate title, too. 


Moriz 
Schubert 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Water 


From all I can see. 


has everything in the world to cry about. 
no one drinks it any more.” 
eRe 

F. C. typewrites: “I think it disgusting the way 
you jest about good music and musicians. Do you 
think that vulgar humor passes for knowledge? 
What have you to say to that?’ Go to Naraka.* 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


*The hell of 


the Hindus. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


We Meet an Old Acquaintance 

At one of those delightful “musical parties” where 
no music is made but where musicians “talk shop” 
we met Paul Hindemith, for the first time in several 
years. The onetime impish and merry enfant terrible 
of German music seemed sad and disillusioned; he 
looked older than his thirty-four years. Lack of 
success—material success—can certainly not be his 
complaint, for Hindemith is today the most inter- 
nationally accepted composer besides Strauss and 
Stravinsky, and on the very night of our encounter 
he had a triumphant success as a soloist in Queens 
Hall. But, like other thinking men, Hindemith is 
affected by the pessimism of the age. He feels the 
lack of a ‘‘message,” senses the lack of genuine con- 
tact between the modern composer and the people 
of today. 
Zhe Problem of Modern Music 

Somebody mentioned the “complexities” of mod- 
ern chamber music. “The problem of modern music,” 
said Hindemith, “can’t be solved by way of chamber 
music.” “And what, pray, is the problem of modern 
music?” we asked. “The problem of modern music,” 
he replied, “is the creation of a new audience. What 
is the use of it all? Whom do we write all this 
music for? For people who pay three marks for a 
seat. It isn’t good enough.” 


Musical Bankruptcy 

“You in England and America,” he continued, 
“don’t perhaps realize the trouble as we in the older 
musical countries do. In Germany the old concert 
game is bankrupt. People are passive; musically 
they don’t really live. The old people want to hear 
the old things; the young people go to the movies, 
the talkies, or engage in sport. We have to build a 
new audience if music, the music of today, is to 
survive. 
How to Do It 

“How is it to be done? We must create a new 
contact. We must interest the young generation in 
a new way—not to buy tickets and merely sit in 
seats, but to do something. It isn’t enough for a 
few people to learn to play chamber music. Thou- 
sands must participate, must become active, sing, 
play, in some way do their part, however modest.” 
That, we may add, is the underlying idea of the 
German movement for “utility music’”—music for 
amateurs, music to be played and sung instead of 
being listened to. It is to supply the lack of a mod- 
ern folk music which might familiarize people with 
the new idiom, as the folk music of the past, from 
the nursery onwards, prepared us for the diatonic 


scale. Certainly, something has to be done. 


A Real Musikant 

Something has to be done, because we are not all 
born musicians like Hindemith himself. This extra- 
ordinary fellow was born with a fiddle in his mouth, 
if such a thing can be imagined. To him instru- 
ments are what toys are to curious children. They 
must be made to work. The genesis of his sonata 
for viola d’amore is characteristic of the man. At 
a festival some years ago somebody was needed to 
play the viola d’amore part in a work by Bach. 
Hindemith volnnteered. He searched for an example 
of the old seven-stringed fiddle, found one and 
bought it. Then he taught himself to play it, and 
was as delighted as a child. He liked the tone of it 
so much that he immediately wanted to write some- 
thing for it, and he did. 


A Revival? 

He wrote not only a sonata but a concerto, both 
remarkable works, written out of the spirit of the 
instruments. This, it seems to us, is a far more 
genuine effort at the revival of old instruments than 
the mere playing of them, playing the old, old pieces 
that were written for them and most of which are 
best where they are, on the library shelves. If an 
instrument is to survive, its literature must be kept 
alive, i. e., in growth. The viola d’amore is worth 
reviving, for it has a charm peculiar unto itself. 
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cteper 26, 1027 
TOSCANINI IN BAYREUTH 

Under the foregoing caption, Lawrence Gilman, 
erudite and brilliant music critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, gave out some information in that 
journal last Sunday, which should be of vital concern 
to those Wagner devotees who still believe in Bay- 
reuth, and also to those who think that great per- 
formances of the works by the master are no longer 
to be heard there. 

We make bold to lift Mr. 
tables in their entirety : 


Gilman’s remarks and 


It has already been announced that Mr. Toscanini will con- 
duct at Bayreuth next summer performances of “Tristan” 
and “Tannhaeuser” ; but the dates of those performances and 
other details concerning them have not been generally known. 
It is now possible to give out this information for the benefit 
of those numerous enthusiasts who are planning to besiege the 
little Bavarian city and the none too commodious theater on 
the hill during the period of the festival. 

The Bayreuth season of 1930 will open July 22 and close 
August 21. The operas and music dramas to be given com- 
prise the “Ring,” ‘“Tannhaeuser,” “Tristan und Isolde, ” and 
“Parsifal. ” There will be two performances of the “Ring,” 
five of ‘““Tannhaeuser,” three of “Tristan,” five of “Parsifal.” 
Toscanini will open the season on July 22 with the revival of 
“Tannhaeuser,” newly staged, and will conduct the four fol- 
lowing performances of the work, on August 1, 5, 9 and 20. 

Toscanini will conduct all three performances of “Tristan,” 
July 23, August 6 and August 10. 

Karl Muck will conduct the 
August 2, 7, 13 and 21. The two 
29. 31: August 14, 15, 17, 19--will be 
Elmendorff and Siegfried Wagner. 

Thus the calendar of performances, 
runs as follows : 

“Tannhaeuser,” Tuesday, July 22 (Toscanini). 

“Tristan und Isolde,’ Wednesday, July 23 (Toscanini). 

“Parsifal,” Friday, July 25 (Muck). 

“Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
“Das Rheingold,” Saturday, 
“Die Walkuere,” Sunday, 
“Siegfried,” Tuesday, July 29 (Elmendorff). 
“Goetterdaemmerung,” Thursday, July 31 (Elmendorff). 

“Tannhaeuser,” Friday, August 1 (Toscanini). 

“Parsifal,” Saturday, August 2 (Muck) 

“Tannhaeuser,” Tuesday, August 5 (Toscanini). 

“Tristan und Isolde,” Wednesday, August 6 (Toscanini). 

“Parsifal,” Thursday, August 7 (Muck) 

“Tannhae user,” Saturday, August 9, (Toscanini). 
“Tristan und Isolde,” Sunday, August 10 (Toscanini). 

“P arsifal,” Wednesday, August 13 (Muck). 

“Der Ring des Nibelungen” 

“Das Rheingold,” Thursday, August 14 (S. Wagner). 
“Die Walkuere,” Friday, August 15 (S. Wagner ). 
“Siegfried,” Sunday, August 17 (S. Wagner). 

“Goette rdammerung,” Tuesday, August 19 (S. Wagner). 

: ‘Tannhaeuser,” Wednesday, August 20 (Toscanini). 

“Parsifal,” Thursday, August 21 (Muck). 

As to the casts, Pilinsky will be the Tannhaeuser, and 
Maria Mueller (the pulchritudinous young woman who may 
be observed at our own Metropolitan) will sing Elisabeth. 
Frieda Leider, one of the most impressive of living Wag- 
nerian interpreters, will be the Kundry; and Pistor, the ad 
mirable Parsiial of former seasons at Bayreuth, will be heard 
again in that role. The “Tristan” cast will be that of the 
season of 1928, except that Melchior will probably sing 
Isolde’s lover. Isolde herself will be embodied by Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen (who has before sung the role of the tumul 
tuous Celtic princess under Mr. Toscanini). 

Details as to the casts for the “Ring” are not yet at hand, 
but we are authoritatively informed that most of the roles 
will be in the hands of who undertook them in the 
Festspiele of 1928. 


five “Parsifals,’ July 25, 
“Ring” cycles—July 26, 27, 
divided between Karl 


with their conductors, 


July 26 (Elmendorff). 
July 27 (Elmendorff). 


those 


Mr. Gilman has been ill abroad this autumn with 
a severe attack of phlebitis. It will be good news to 
his many admirers to hear that he now is happily 
recovered and will resume his regular activities as a 
musical reviewer in this city within a few days. 


WHAT IS A “POPULAR” PROGRAM? 
In our London letter of this issue, one notes two 
pianistic items of speciai interest: Frederic Lamond 
gave a Beethoven recital and Myra Hess delivered 
a “popular” program. Both are pianists of high 
rank and command a large and devoted following. 

Lamond’s concert presented five Beethoven so- 
natas, which is what might be called generous musi- 
cal measure. Miss Hess’ numbers consisted of 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria, and Finale, and Schumann’s 
Papillons and Etudes Symphoniques. 

The London letter reports full attendance and 
enthusiasm at both recitals. The assumption there- 
for is, that five Beethoven sonatas done by Lamond 
ata single sitting, are as “popular” as the list offered 
by Miss Hess. 

London, by the way, has an uncommonly serious 
musical public, for in New York the Franck and 
Schumann numbers would hardly be looked upon 
as “popular” in the same sense as Beethoven’s 
Pathetique, Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Schumann’s Traumerei 
and Bird as Prophet, Chopin’s Minute Valse and 
Funeral March, and Liszt’s Second Rhapsody and 
the A flat Liebestraum. 

The fact that Mr. Lamond and Miss Hess drew 
se many hearers and made their recitals as telling as 
they did, proves not so much the popularity of their 
programs as that of the two artists and their per- 
formances. 
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LONDON’S ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Twenty-seven conductors, perhaps more, are going 
to contend for the applause of the London public 
during the season that has just begun. Thirteen of 
them are British, eight German and seven of various 
nationalities—Italian, Spanish, Czech and Dutch. 
It is an interesting list, and its internationalism is 
impaired only by the absence of Russians, French- 
men and Americans, unless Ethel Leginska, the only 
woman among them, counts as one. The best known 
among the Englishmen are Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Albert Coates, Hamilton Harty, Sir Henry Wood 
and Sir Edward Elgar, who, by the way, conducts 
only his own works. 

But there is a young generation of leaders arising 
in England which is giving a creditable account of 
itself, and that is ably represented by such men as 
John Barbirolli, Basil Cameron and Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, as well as some whose names are practic- 
ally unknown. Among the Germans Furtwangler, 
Bruno Walter and Weingartner take the lead, and 
to these must be added Otto Klemperer and Fritz 
Busch, both of whom make their first bow in the 
British capital this season. Hermann Abendroth, 
Hermann Scherchen and Franz von Hoesslin com- 
plete the delegation. 

Mengelberg and Toscanini are the outstanding 
figures among the strangers. Mengelberg was heard 
in London in the dim pre-war days, Toscanini never. 
London is to hear, in one season, three of the most 
famous orchestras of the world, not counting those 
of native growth, four in number. They are all 
“Philharmonics’”—Berlin, Vienna and New York. 
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PENNY WISE POUND FOOLISH 


A violinist and teacher of high attainments has 
just severed his connection of many years’ standing 
with one of the oldest conservatories of music in 
America. Why? Because the school, as he says, has 
run down to such an extent that there is very little 
for him to do there. He himself started on his musi- 
cal career under the best auspices, and everyone ex- 
pected him to do big things in his chosen profession, 
for which he was extraordinarily gifted. Today one 
scarcely ever hears his name. Outside of teaching 
a few private pupils his activities, as far as the world 
knows, are practically nil. Both this violinist and 
the directorate of the conservatory with which he was 
affiliated belong to those that consider it inartistic 
and unworthy to keep their names before the public 
by means of judicious advertising. The soloists, 
teachers and schools that do not share that opinion— 
and they are greatly in the majority—are enjoying 
prosperity and renown, and nobody questions their 
musicianship or artistic ideals. “‘Penny-wise, pound- 
foolish!” That is a policy which has resulted in the 
decadence of many once great business houses, and 
it would seem to be a policy that should also be 
shunned by musicians and musical institutions. 


a 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN 
SINGERS IN GERMANY 


The Paris edition of the New York Herald re- 
cently printed an interview with Egon Pollak, direc- 
tor of the Hamburg Stadt Opera. Mr. Pollak said 
that there was plenty of opportunity at the present 
time in Germany for the American singer. “If the 
voice is there,” said Mr. Pollak, “and the personality 
as well, in addition to a good knowledge of the Ger- 
man language, no barriers stand in the way, either on 
the part of the managers or public. The operatic 
stage,” continued Mr. Pollak, “heartily welcomes 
every voice that is at all out of the ordinary. Great 
singers are only too few. Good ones are scarce 
enough. No one who can really sing need be afraid 
that the opportunity will not be given to show what 
he or she can do. “But,” urged Mr. Pollak, “advise 
the American musical aspirant not only to learn Ger- 
man, but to learn it well. That is absolutely indis- 
pensable in the musical life of Germany today.” 


FRANK DAMROSCH HONORED 

It is a fitting tribute to Dr. Frank Damrosch that 
his portrait should be unveiled at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard Foundation on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Institute. Dr. Damrosch has been an inval- 
uable asset to the progress not only of the school of 
which he has so long been the head, but of music in 
New York and in all America as well. He is a kindly 
director, who has the confidence and affection of the 
pupils of the Institute, but he is at the same time a 
strict taskmaster, and, being a thorough musician 
himself, and of a prominent musical family, and with 
the musical tradition and ideal, he has not limited the 
teaching of the Institute to merely physical attain- 
ments. The institute under the direction of Dr. Dam- 
rosch trains technicians, but it also, and this is equally 
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important, trains musicians. Dr. Damrosch insists 
upon it that those who study in the Institute shall 
become musicians in every sense of the word, and 
the influence of those who have gone forth from that 
school and have carried with them the Damrosch 
principles and ideals, has been far reaching. 


I Readers Forum a 


Where pent the Clanesinsild 
New York, October 18, 











1929. 
Editor, the MusicaL Courigr: 

May I be permitted to ask the following question: 

Where are the Carusos? 

It will undoubtedly be remembered that shortly after Ca- 
ruso’s death a number of books and articles were published, 
the authors of which claimed to have accurate knowledge of 
the method of singing which the great tenor employed. Some 
years have now passed and it seems to me only fair to ask 
how it happens that these possessors of Caruso’s secrets have 
not succeeded in producing a successor to this illustrious 
singer ? WiuiaM A. C. ZERFFI. 


Eugene Goossens Defends and Defines Melody 


Offices of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
Rochester, N. Y. 
October 9, 1929. 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 

Reference having been made in your excellent paper and 
considerable publicity having been given else where to a re- 
mark of mine on the subject of “melody,” I should like 
to add a few observations on that subject in order to clear 
up any misunderstanding that may have arisen concerning it. 
The remark attributed to me is as follows, “The public 
thinks of melody too much in terms of Home, Sweet Home.” 
It is true that I made this remark in the course of an inter- 
view after the production of my opera, Judith, at Covent 
Garden last June, the interview having been brought about, 
apparently, by the comments of certain critics who ob- 
served that my opera contained absolutely no melody. As 
I pointed out to the reporter, this, of course, was a matter 
of opinion, owing to the somewhat limited ‘ ‘melodic” sense 
of certain members of the public and press. That I made 
this remark in a snobbish or condescending sense, I refuse 
to admit, but I do adhere to every word of it! 

It all depends on what one terms “melody”! If the 
criterion of a work is that the man-in-the-street should be 
able to emerge from the theater whistling at least three of 
its tunes, then, of course, this automatically eliminates ninety 
percent of contemporary music from the good graces of 
the average public. Tristan and Isolde is melody from 
beginning to end, but the man who considers Home, Sweet 
Home the “ne plus ultra” of melodic significance is going 
to have a very bad time memorizing even three consecutive 
notes of any one of the motives of Tristan. Indeed, I cer- 
tainly doubt whether, at a first hearing, he would even recog- 
nize the melodies as melodies. So the point revolves not 
so much around the fact of Home, Sweet Home being a 
good tune, which it undoubtedly is, as around its suitability 
as a standard whereby to judge music which offers, perhaps, 
a slightly less facile aspect of assimilation. 

The standards of 1890 are no longer adaptable to the 
music of today. In the case of my own opera, though it 
ill becomes me to speak of it, I do not think there are two 


measures throughout the entire work in which melody or 
melodic figuration does not occur. I] am a great admirer of 
the “popular” type of melody. There are more beautiful 
folk-tunes in English musical literature than in that of any 
other country, save perhaps Russia, and many of them I am 
conversant with and have occasionally used in my works. 
On the other hand, | assert, as | have often previously 
asserted, that I do not know a single representative piece 
of music, contemporary or otherwise, which does not con- 
tain important melodic interest, and [ am willing to prove 
my point every time, if challenged. Even Schoenberg, 
though many people might not readily admit it, has given 
us in his work much that is very significant, melodically 
speaking. The public sometimes seems to think that a tune 
should be “dished-up” either in a thundering fortissimo, as 
in Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance march, or as a senti- 
mental solo with subdued accompaniment, as in the second 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. Melody 
which emerges through a mass of polyphony and is, conse- 
quently, not too obvious at a first hearing, is by them con- 
veniently ignored, and the work classed as inchoate, espe- 
cially if the harmonic idiom of the work be of a chromatic 
or atonal kind. It is high time that the much abused terms 
of “melody” and “beauty” become associated in the minds 
of the public with something a little less elementary than 
a folk-tune or the slow movement of the “Peer Gynt” suite. 
It is high time, also, that audiences begin to move abreast 
of the times and keep in touch with a few contemporary 
developments, rather than limit their entire attention to 
familiar music. Strangely enough, it is these same unenter 
prising folk who stock their book-shelves with the mors 
radical of the modern poets, and at the same time ene 
about Wordsworth. But why worry, when even Beethoven, 
in his day, was classed by most people as a lunatic? 

Yours very faithfully, 

EuGENE GoossENS 


Zerffii Wins Pupil’s Gratitude 

It is always a pleasure to a teacher to observe satisfactor, 
results ina pupil. It must undoubtedly be a still greater satis- 
faction when a pupil also recognizes the results and appreciutes 
the effort that has been put forth in his behalf. Such a result 
has again, as oftenin the past, been attained by William A. C. 

Zerfi, vocal teacher of New York and Boston, with one of 
his pupils, who not only understands what has been done for 
her, but is so thrilled by it that she takes the trouble to sit 
down and express her thanks and yratitude in writing. What 
she says is here printed, and her enthusiasm is so obviously 
sincere, her delight and happiness so great, that one cannot 
resist the temptation to congratulate her as well as her 
teacher: 


Dear Mr. Zerffi: 

I cannot refrain from writing you to say “I thank you” 
for what you did for me this summer. I am almost walking 
on clouds I am so happy over the change I see in my own 
self as well as in my pupils. I have been working so hard to 
get to speaking correctly and [I am about to succeed; I notice 
I am not as tired after teaching thirty-five pupils as I have 
been before after teaching twenty-five. I can hardly wait for 
next summer to come, so I can get into your work, and I am 
trying now to get myself in better condition for it. 

I really and truly-mean it when I say that I am happier in 
my work than ever before because I can see such a difference 
and improvement in each voice at every lesson, and I feel rested 
at the end of the day compared to the way I have felt here- 
tofore. 

Thanking you again for what you have done for me and 
with all good wishes, Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) M. F. 


Wesson, Mississippi, September 27, 1929. 


EwInc. 
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Alsen, Elsa 
Nov. 21, New York, N. Y. 


Althouse, Paul 
Nov. 17, New 
Amadio, John 
Oct 29, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov. 12, Scranton, Pa. 
Nov. 15, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Nov. 24, Philadelphia, Pa 
Jan. 9 , Ithaca, N. Y. 
Austral, Plovense 
Oct. 26, Cincinnati, Ohic 
Oct. 29, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov. 12, Scranton, Pa 
Nov. 15, Brooklyn, N. Y 
17, Boston, Mass 
Philadelphia, Pa 
» Pittsburgh, Pa 
2, Phila :delphia, Pa 
, Buffalo, N. Y 
0-21, St. Louis, Mo 
, Philadelphia, Pa 
: New York, N. Y 
Jan. 8, Ottawa, ( an 
Jan. 9, Ithz é 
Jan 16, Phil 
Baer, Frederic 
Nov. 11, New York, N. Y 
Nov. 18, Frankfort, Ky 
Nov. 20, Athens, Tenn 
Nov. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Barrere Little Symphony 
Nov. 10, Kenilworth, Ill. 
Nov. 14, Evanston, Il 
Nov. 15-16, Peoria, Ill 
Nov. 18, Indianapolis, Ind 
Nov. 19, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
, Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Nov. , Chicago, Il 
Nov , Hastings, Neb. 
Nov. 25, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Dec. 9, Watertown, N. Y. 
Jan. 6, Jacksonville, Fla 
Jan. 13, Shreveport, La 
jan 26, Norwalk, Conn 
4, Charlottesville, Va 
, Oberlin, Ohio 
, Madison, Wis. 
, Duluth, Minn 
, Denver, Colo 
Lincoln, Neb. 
, Oneonta, N. Y. 
7, Sharon, Pa 
8, Milburn, N. J. 
~~ Troy, N. Y. 
, Cooperstown, 
Bonelli, Richard 
Oct. 29, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dec. 12, Lincoln, Neb. 
Feb. 2, Toronto, Can 
April 24, New York, N. Y 
Bossak, Fania 
Oct. 30, Boston, Mass 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Jan. 10, Guelph, Ont 
Baltimore, Md. 
, 9, New York, N. Y. 
25, Detroit, Mich 
31, Winnipeg, Can. 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lynchburg, Va 
, Sophie 
, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
4, Huron, S. D 
20, Charleston, Ill 
5, Quincy, Mass 
~ ed 29-30, Philadelphia, Pa 
Dec. 29, Toronto, Can 
Feb. 28, Ottawa, Can. | 
March 7, La Grange, Ga 
March 10, Jacksonville, Fla 


Breton, Ruth 
Nov. 7, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 29, Baltimore, Md 
Dec. 2, Sewickley, Pa 
Dec. 3, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Dec. 5, C hambersburg, Pa. 
31, Summit, N. J. 

13, Scranton, Pa. 

7, Buffalo, N. Y. 
21, Sweet Briar, Pa. 
Hilda 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Springfield, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ie A 


York, 


Y. 
adel Iphia, Pa 


N. Y 


Burke, 
Dec. 20, 
Jan. 14, 
Feb. 1, 

Leonora 

New York, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


Cortez, 
Dec. 8, 
April 8, 

Covelle, Marguerite 
Nov. 17, Providence, R. I. 


Richard 
Budapest, Hungary 
Vienna, Austria 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Berlin, Germ: any 
The Hague, Holiand 
2, Philadelphia, Pa 


Crooks, 
Oct. 28, 30, 
Nov. 1, 
Nov. 4, 
Nov. 5-8, 

Noy. 11, 
Nov. 29-30, Dec 

Dadmun, Royal 
Nov. 14, Boston, Mass 


D’ Abvaren, Marguerite 
Nov. 22, Boston, Mass 


Decgen, , Mabel 
Oct. 2, New York, N. Y 
Dec. 2, New Haven, Conn 
Dec. 6, Ridgewood, N. | 
Dec. 12, Newark, N. J 
Jan , Nutley, N. J 
Demms, Grace 


Oct. 26, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nov. 7, Elmira, N. Y 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
March 10, Ann Arbor 


Mich 
Baglich Singers 


ov. 19, Ann Arbor, 


Fen, Ethel 
Nov. 12, Watertown, N. Y. 
Nov. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fox, Felix 
23, Boston 
F vindbos, Carl 
Nov. 16, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 24, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 30, Boston, Mass. 


Mich 


Mass. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 


Oct. 30, March 10, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Ganz, Rudolph 
Nov. 15-16, Chicago, III. 


Given, Thelma 
Nov. 25, Boston, Mass. 


Gould, Herbert 
Dec. 2, 9, 13, Philadel “on Pa. 
April 3, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 21, 29, 30, Dec. *, Jan 
> OB, April Z, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grandjany, Marcel 
Nov. 19, Boston, Mass. 


Hackett, Arthur 


Nov. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 
Nov. 11, Nashville, Tenn. 
May 5, Murray, Ky. 


Heifetz, Jascha 
Jan. 16, Ann Arbor, 


Horowitz, Vladimir 


Nov. 4, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 5, Orange, N. 
Nov. 6, Greenwich, Conn. 
Nov. 8, Rochester, N. Y. 
. 10, Boston, Mass. 
11, Toronto, Can. 
. 15, New York, N. Y. 
. 18, Canton, Ohio 
. 20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
. 21-22, Detroit, Mich. 
. 24, Chicago, in. 
. 27, Omaha, Ne 
y. 7 Denver, Colo. 
» Sip 


. 16, Riverside, Calif. 

- 17, Pasadena, Calif. 

. 2-3, Los Angeles, Calif. 

. 7, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

. 14, New Orleans, La. 

21, Lincoln, Neb. 

. 23, Warrensburg, Mo. 
J 24, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jan. 26, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jan. 27-28, Peoria, Ill. 
Jan. 30, Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 31, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Feb. 1, Cleveland, Ohio 
Feb. 6, Lansing, Mich. 
Feb. 7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 9, Chicago, Til. 
Feb. 11, Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb. 12, Lawrence, Kans. 
Feb. 17, Detroit, Mich. 
Feb. 18, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Feb. 21 22, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 24, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. ae, Montclair, N. J. 
March 1, Baltimore, Md. 
March 8 Troy, N. Y 
March 7, Haddonfield, N. 
March 8, New York, N. 
March 9, Boston, Mass. 
March 11, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
March 13, Montreal, Can. 
March 14, Toronto, Can. 
March 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
March 18, Oberlin, Ohio 
March 19, Dayton, Ohio 
March 21, Columbus, Ohio 
March 23, Indianapolis, Ind. 
March 24, Winnetka, Il. 
March 25, Madison, Wis. 
March 27, Janesville, Wis 
March 28, Rockford, Ill. 
April 3-4, Minneapoiis, Minn. 
April 5, Appleton, Wis. 
April 7, Urbana, Il. 
April 8, Chicago, Ill. 
April 10, Evansville, Ind. 
April 11-12, Chicago, Il. 


Hughes, Edwin and Jewel 
Nov. 9, New York, N. Y. 
Hutcheson, ee 


Jan. 31, Feb. Cincinnati, 
April 22, Nosiille, Tenn, 


Jagel, Frederick 
Feb. 2, New York, N. Y. 
Jones, Alton 
Nov. 12, Watertown, N. Y. 
Nov. 13, Greenwich, Conn. 
Nov. 20, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nov. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Iturbi, Jose 


Oct. 31, Montreal, Can. 
Nov. 4, Winnipeg, Can. 
Nov. 8, Duluth, Minn. 
Nov. 11, Chicago, III. 
Nov. 15, 16, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nov. 18, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Nov. 26, Atlantic City, N. J. 
. 2, Boston, Mass. 
. 5, 6, 8, New York, N. Y. 
. 12, Wellesley, _— 
. 19, Richmond. 
. 26, Chicago, in. 
. 5, 8, New York, N. Y. 
. 10-11, Chicago, iil. 


Kreutzberg and Georgi 


Dec. 3, Boston, Mass 
Jan. 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kedroff Quartet 
Oct. 27, Charlottesville, Va. 
Oct. 30, Lakeville, Conn 
Nov. 5, Delaware, Ohio 
Nov 10, Madison, Wisc 
Nov. 13, Lawrence, Kans. 
Noy. 14, Emporia, Kans. 
Nov. 17, Duluth, Minn. 
Nov , St. Paul, Minn 
Nov. 22, Naperville, Ill. 
Nov. 29, Warren, Pa. 
Dec. 6, Aurora, N. Y 

Dec. 11, Potsdam, N.Y. 

Dec. 13, Albany, N. Y 

Dec. 20, Ottawa, Ont. 

22. 

7, 


Mich. 


Ohio 


Dec. Toronto, Ont. 

Jan. Westfield, - J. 
lan. 9, Princeton, ae. Je 
Jan. 11, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 13, Newark, N. J 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. ; 
Feb. 5, Greencastle, Ind. 
Feb. 6, Lafayette, ‘Ind. 

Feb. 9, Chicago, Ill. 


’ 


. 10, Toledo, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 

- 12, Painesville, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
LaGrange, Iil. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Denver, Colo. 
Col. Springs, Colo. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

. 27, Boulder, Colo. 
March 1, Casper, Wyo. 
March 3, Missoula, Mont. 
March 10, Palo Alto, Cal. 
March 12, San Francisco 
March 14, Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 17, Pasadena, Cal. 
March 25, San _ Francisco 
April 2, Des Moines, Ia. 
April 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 11, Swarthmore, Pa. 
April 24° Middlebury, Conn. 


Kurenko, Maria 
Nov. 3, April 5, New York, N. Y. 


La Argentina 


Oct. 28, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 30, Flint, Mich, 
° Lansing, M ich 
apids, Mich. 


Grand 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
+a - nviontclair, N. J. 
York, N. Y. 
art g Vey Md. 
19, Washington, > 
‘ . 20, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 23, Boston, Mass. 
. 25, Manchester, N. H. 
. 28, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. 29, Columbus, Ohio 
1, Chicago, IIl. 
. 4, Minneapolis, Minn. 
>. 7, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
. 9, Kansas City, Mo. 
ec. 10, St. Louis, Mo. 
. 19, 21, New York, N. Y. 
. 27, Denver, Colo. 
. 3, Pasadena, Cal. 
. 7, San Diego, Cal. 
a ,» Los Angeles, Cal. 
. 14, San Francisco, Cal. 
. 17, Oakland, Cal. 
- 19, San Francisco, Cal. 
. 26, Chicago, Il. 
27, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Land, Harold 


. 4, 24, New York, N. Y. 
. 4, Hoboken, N. J. 


Lawrence Harp Quintette 
. 26, Dubuque, Minn. 
. 27, South Bend, Ind. 
Monmouth, TH. 
. 29, Towa Falls, Iowa 
. 30, Two Harbors, Mich. 
L 31, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nov. 1, Lincoln, Neb. 


Lent, Sylvia 
Oct. 31, New York, N. Y. 
on 21, Altoona, Pa. 

eb. 4, Paterson, N. J. 


Leslie, Grace 
Nov. 11, New York, N. Y. 


Lester Concert Ensemble 
~~ 26, Cape May Court House, 


Oct. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 5-6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lerch, Louise 
Jan. 5, 12, Feb. 2, New York, N. Y¥ 


Lhevinne, Josef 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
Dec. 1, Toronto, Can. 

Dec. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dec. 10, Oberlin, Ohio 
Dec. 12, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jan. 7-8, Charleston, IIl. 
= 14, sox Falls, S. D. 
an. 16, E. Lansing, Mich. 
Feb. 18, Teena, Fila. 
Feb. 20, Atlanta, Ga. 
March 4, Tacoma, Wash. 
March 13, 14, Los Angeles, 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Calif. 


Lhevinne, Rosina 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


London String Quartet 


- 6-10, New York, N. 
. 14, Wellesley, Mass. 
. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. ©, Madison, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
J 34 Chicago, Ill. 
. 2, Nashville, Tenn. 
. 4, Gulfport, Miss. 
. 9, Spartanburg, S. C. 
. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 10, Utica, N. 
" > Cleveland, Ohio 
Oberlin, Ohio 
17. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. 19, Chicago, Ill. 
21, Columbus, Ohio 
. 24, Duluth, Minn. 
. 26, Toronto, Can. 
. 28, Rochester, N. Y. 
. 3, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. 4, Corsicana, Texas 
. 5, Waco, Texas 
» Bay ah, 20, 22, Pasadena, Calif. 
. 18, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
eb. 24, Riverside, Calif. 
March 5, Provo, Utah 
March 7, Denver, Colo. 
March 9, Chicago, II. 
March 12, Lancaster, Pa. 
March 14, eg Md. 
March 15, 16, 23, Boston, Mass. 
April 10, n= ty N. J. 


Low, Rosa 
Mou. 3, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 10, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 20, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 4. New York, N. Y. 


Luboschutz, Lea 


= 12, Toronto. Can. 
an. 14, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maazel, Marvine 


Oct. 28, Bristo, Va. 
Nov. 1, New York, a A 


Macbride, Winifred 
Nov. 6, New York, N. Y. 


Macmillen, Francis 
Nov. 15, Macon, Ga. 
Ne 3, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Feb. 6. Greenville, Cc. 
March 13, Omaha, Neb. 


Maier, Guy 
Nov. 17, Boston, Mass. 


Martinelli, Giovanni 
Oct. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 7, Johnstown, Pa. 
Nov. 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 18, New York. N. Y 
Feb. 20, Quincy, IIl. 
Feb. 23, pea gg Ind. 
Feb. 27, Norfolk, Va. 
March 9, Hartford, Conn. 
March 13, New Orleans, La. 
March 17, Tucson, Ariz. 
March 20, Pasadena, Calif. 
March 24, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
March 31, San Jose, Calif. 
April 3, Seattle, Wash. 
April 8, Altoona, Pa. 
April 10, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Meisle, Kathryn 
. 29, Tacoma, Wash. 
18, Houston, Texas 
. 21, Wichita, Kan. 
. 22, Independence, Kan. 
. 25, E. Lansing, Mich. 
. 26, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 
. 3, East Orange, J. 
. 8, New York, 
" z Baltimore, Md. 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
x 3 Providence, R. 
. 24, Montclair, N. i: 
" 10, Sewickley, Pa. 
March 3, Winnipeg, Can. 
March 7. Tulsa, a. 
March 17, Williamsport, Pa. 
April 1, Oneonta, a 
April 28, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Melius, Luella 
Nov. 17, Toronto, Can. 


Milstein, Nathan 
. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 
8, Havana, Cuba. 

A 15, Baltimore, Md. 
a 25, Ny York, N. Y. 

b St. Louis, Mo. 
q 3° Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

9, Toronto, Can. 

11, Grinnell, Ia. 
. 13, Missoula, Mont. 
. 19-20, Los Angeles, Calif. 
. 21, Fresno, Cal. 
. 17, Dayton, Ohio 
. 21, Montreal, Can. 

Jan. 23, 24, 26, New York, N. Y. 


Miller, Marie 

Dec. 8, New York, N. Y. 

March 9, Toronto, Can 
Mock, Alice 

Nov. 19, Minneapolis, 

Dec. 13, Rockford, Ill. 
Moore, Grace 

Nov. 21, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Morgana, Nina 

Nov. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 

Feb. 3, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Morton, Rachel 


Dec. 3, Newburyport, Mass. 
Dec. 5, Chicago, Il. 


Mount, Mary Miller 
Oct. 26, Cape May Court 


Philadelphia, 


Minn. 


House, 
oe 
Oct. anne Nov. 5, 6, 11, 


mg “12, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Nov. 15, 16, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 18, Malvern, Pa. 

Nov. 20, Oak Lane, Pa. 

Nov. 24, Princeton, N. J. 
Nov. 27, New Hope, Pa. 

Dec. 4, 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Munz, Mieczyslaw 
Nov. 26, 29, San Antonio, Texas 


Musical Art Quartet 
Nov. 20, Jan. 15 and March 12, 
Boston, Mass. 


Muzio, Claudia 
Dec. 10, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Neve, Rita 
Nov. 26, Boston, Mass. 


New York String Quartet 


Nov. 1, Dobbs Ferry.! N. _ 
Nov. -. New York, N 

Nov. Fe yy ae 
Dec. 1 29, New York, N. Y. 
an. i” Ft Ai 5 sg i 
an. 19, New York, N. Y. 
eb. 11, Shreveport, 

Feb. 16, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
March 4, State College, Pa. 
March 11-12, Hartford, Conn. 
March 16, New York ’N. Y. 
March 18, Canton, Ohio 
March 24, Huron, S. D. 
Marck 25, Omaha, Neb. 


Olszewska, Marie 
Nov. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nov. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dec. 11, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 14, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Feb. 17, Richmond, Va. 
April 13, New York, N. Y. 


Pattison, Lee 


Nov. 17, Boston, 


Patton, Fred 


Nov. 21, 29, 30, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec. 12-13, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Simfonietta 


Nov. 4, Richmond, Va. 

Dec. 10, New York, A 

Jan. 8, 26, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— 27, Harrisburg, Pa 

eb. 10, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

March 11, New York, N. Y. 

March 18, Scranton, Pa. 

March 26, April 26, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


Mass. 


Piatigorsky, Gregor 
Nov. 5, Oberlin, Ohio 
Nov. 8, 9, 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 14, arrisburg, Pa. 
Nov. eg Guelph, 
Nov. 22-23, C ion ‘nM, 
Nov. 25, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov. 26, Chicego, II. 
Dec. 5-6, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dec. 26, 27, 29, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. 3-4, Peoria, Ill. 
eS 8, Winnipeg, Can. 
an. 12, Indianapolis, Ind. 
an. 14, Omaha, Neb. 
an. 17, Grinnell, Ia. 
an. 18, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jan. 21, Winnetka, Ill. 
Jan. 22, New York, N. Y. 


Pinnera, Gina 
Oct. 31, St. Paul, Minn. 
Nov. 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nov. 4, New York, » # 
Nov. 12, New Orleans, La. 


Reimers, Paul 
Nov. 27, New York, N. Y. 


Richards, Lewis 
Nov. 14, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Nov. 19, Flint, Mich. 
Dec. 22, New York, N. Y. 


Roselle, Anne 
Oct. 25, New York, N. Y. 


Russian Symphonic Choir 
Ort. 31, Altoona, Pa. 


Salzedo, Carlos 
Jan. 18-19, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


Dec. 5-6, Urbana, IIl. 
Dec. 9, New Orleans, La. 


Scoville, Helen 


Nov. 6, The Hague, Holland 
Nov. 7, Amsterdam, Holland 


Schelling, Ernest 


Jan. 4, 18, Feb. 
Boston, Mass. 


Shelton, Edgar 


Nov. 22, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dec. 15, New York, N. Y. 


Simonds, Bruce 
Oct. 29, New York, N. Y. 


Smallman A Cappella Choir 


Oct. 25, Greenville, S. C. 
Oct. 30, Durham, N. C. 
Nov. 4, Hampton, Va. 
Nov. 6, 10, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 13, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nov. 14, New Haven, Conn. 
Nov. 20, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Nov. 21, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Nov. 26, Oberlin, Ohio 
Nov. 28, Bowling _ Ky. 
Nov. 29, Murray, K y. 
Nov. 30, Lafayette, Ind. 
Dec. 2, ‘Winnetka, Ill. 
Dec. 3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dec. 5, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dec. 6, Evansville, “tnd 
Dec. 9, Bloomington, tit 
Puincy, Ill. 
incoln, Neb. 
. 17, Hastings, Neb. 
Dec. 18, Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 19, Pueblo, -Colo. 
Feb. 20, Bellingham, Wash. 
Feb. 22, Tacoma, Wash. 
Feb. 28, San Jose, Calif. 
March 1, Carmel, Calif. 


Smith, Ednah Cooke 
Nov. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Smith, Ethelynde 
ie 8, Portsmouth, H. 
Nov. 9, Tea nae "alee 
Dec. 6, Manassas, Va. 


Spalding, Albert 


Jan. 21, East Orange, N. J. 
Jan. 22, Auburn, N. ¥. 

an, ag Irvington, N. J. 

an. New York, N. Y. 
an, Ad Wilmington, Del. 
5 28, Elizabeth, N. J. 
30, State College, Pa. 
eb. 3, "Independence, Kan. 
Feb. 5, Houston, Texas 

Feb. 7, Columbus, Miss. 

Feb. 18, Sharon, Pa. 

Feb. 19, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Feb. 25, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
March 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 7, Cedar Rages, Ta. 
March 9, Chicago, 

March 11, Kansas City, Mo. 
March 13, Fort Wa ne, Ind. 
March 16, Boston, Mas 
March 18, 28-29, New York, ee 
March 30. Toronto, Can. 
April 6, Pittsbur h, Pa. 
April 10, Wellesley, Mass. 
April 21, Quincy, Mass. 


15 and March 1, 


Swain, Edwin 
Nov. 24, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Continued on page 41) 
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PAUL ROBESON, 


celebrated Negro bar itone, who will arrive 


Tuscania., 


He will give two Carnegie Hall recitals, on the ez 


28 on the S.S. 
November 5 and 


York eon 


October 
enings of 


in Ne w 


10. The above drawing is by Karl Woerner. 


Choral Contest at Women’s 
Exposition a Success 


The Exposition of Women’s Arts and In- 
dustries which closed at the Hotel Astor 
on October 5, had as an important part of 
the program women’s work in music. The 
New York Federation of Music Clubs un- 
der the direction of its president, Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris, who is also the chairman of 
music for the Exposition, handled the con- 
test for women’s choruses as well as the 
afternoon programs, each of which showed 
some branch of musical work in which the 
Federation is interested. Eight choruses 
competed, showing a high degree of excel- 
lence. They were the Jamaica Choral (N. 
Val. Peavey, conductor), The Morning Cho- 
ral of Brooklyn (Herbert S. Sammond), 
The Union Choral Club of Richmond Hill 
(Harold Ritch), The Randall and Philomela 
Choruses of Brooklyn (conducted by Clif- 
ton Randall and Mrs. Morris respectively), 
The Contemporary Singers of White Plains 
(Caroline Beeson Fry), The Sunset Park 
Glee Club, A. Fmile), and the Potsdam 
Phoenix Club (Helen Hosmer). The last 
mentioned club won the first prize of $500 
and was a very popular choice, for in addi- 
tion to their excellent singing they had to 
make a trip of nearly 400 miles and finance 
their own way in order to compete. The 
Morning Choral of Brooklyn attained the 
second prize of $250. 

As the test pieces were for the first time 
the work of American women composers 
the Federation on Tuesday afternoon gave a 
reception to these talented women, many of 
whom were present. On the program were 
the compositions of Mary Helen Brown, Fay 
Foster, Gena Branscombe, Clara Edwards, 
Rhea Silberta, Florence Turner Maley and 
Harriet Ware, sung by well known artists 
with the composers at the piano. Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley was the guest of honor, rep- 
resenting the National Federation, and made 
a stirring address. 

Wednesday, as Junior Day, had a fifteen 
minute program by the Kindergarten 
Rhythm Band and Verdi Junior Club Girls’ 
Chorus, which were unusual and found great 
favor with the audience. Thursday, Opera 
Day, had Scenes from Rigoletto presented 
by Clemente de Macchi and members of the 
Little Theatre Opera Company. Friday was 
Public School Day and the splendid girl's 
chorus from Bay Ridge High School with 
seventy-five members delighted the large au 
dience under the direction of Miriam Thomp 
son. For four successive years this club 


has won the Music Week Inter-Borough 
Contest. 

The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet gave 
a program on Wednesday evening and the 
Gloria Trumpeters on Saturday night. Alice 
Marguerite Hawkins was presented on Ar 
tist Afternoon by Rosalie Heller Klein. She 
sang a program of music by Gena Brans- 
combe. 

The innovation of music at the Exposition 
proved a great success. It is expected that 
the affiliation between the Exposition of 
be gerage Arts and Industries and the New 

York Federation of Music Clubs will de 
velop an association among women's chor 
uses similar to that of the Associated Glee 
Clubs for the male singers. 


Noted Artists to yom in Wash- 


ington Concert 


Five internationally known artists—Hans 
Barth, pianist; Sophie Braslau, contralto; 
Anna Case, soprano; Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
impressionist; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist 
announced to appear at a gala concert on 
Saturday evening, November 2, which will 
mark the opening of the new Constitutional 
Hall of the Daughters of the American Rev 
olution, the Capital City’s newest music hall. 
Through arrangements made with local au 
thorities of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, this will be the first public per 
formance to be given in the new D. A. R 
Auditorium at Eighteenth and C Streets 
northwest. 

Among the interesting 
the appearance of Hans 
three types of pianos—the harpsichord of 
yesterday, the piano of today and the new 
quartertone piano of two keyboards. 


features will be 
Zarth playing the 


Seneca Pierce Changes Studio 

Seneca Pierce, baritone and vocal teacher, 
who returned from abroad last month, has 
moved into his new studios, where he has 
taken up his teaching for the season. Mr. 
Pierce plans to give another New York 
recital early next year. 
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Contralto 
570 West 156th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Opera Basso 


Voice and Histrionics 








Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 
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EDWARD HART CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


144 East 36th St., New York 
Tel. 











VIOLINIST 


European Tournee 
1929.30 
fully booked 


Accompanist to MATZENAUER—DALE—D’ ALVAREZ 
—ALSEN—ALTHOUSE—MIDDLETON and many 
other prominent artists. 


WILSON LAMB MALE SINGERS 


Specializing in Radio Engagements and Appearing in Concert and Recital 
WILSON LAMB, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 
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Management: 
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Management: 


GRETA DALMY . 
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New York Recital—Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Evening, October 30th 


JAMES FRISKIN 


Pianist 
Faculty of Juilliard Graduate School and Institute of Musical Art 


New York Recital—Town Hall, Monday Evening, October 28 


Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
Steinway Piano 


NEW, YORK STRING QUARTET 





Mezzo Soprano 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
145i Broadway 
New York 
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ROSAT 


G ' G L i , S Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Phone Plaza 2875 


Circular Mailed on Request 














SINGERS, MUSICIANS, 
SPEAKERS 


Make phonograph records of your 
repertoire, on permanent and inde- 
structible discs. Appointment not 
necessary. 
**s** 
Four sizes—$1.00 to $2.00 


50 a song extra if accompanist is desired 
DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 


143 East 62nd Street, New York 
Tel. REGent 5558 
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VICTOR anp COLUMBIA RECORDS 


JEAN TESLOF 


BARITONE 
West End Avenue, New York City 
Tel. Riverside 3222 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


. DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
Mgt.: R. E. Johnston 
1451 heseecanttnd New York 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
PARIS, May until January 
France, January until 


Studio—736 


Studio: 


Srupio, 45ter rue des Acacias, 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, 
May. 


J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 


Leamination ond preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud 


to recommend eclected students for his master class 


Addre Care of Pranopy Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


MELANIE KURT 


Former member of 
MerropouitaN Opera ComMPpaANy 








Authorized Representative of 
Lilli Lehmann Method 





Berlin, Germany 
W 50 Schaperstrasse 30 
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ISABEL 


OLLIE 


American Soprano 


Recitals—Oratorios 
315 Central Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Telephone Wilmette 1249 





Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 

Victor Records 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
New York 


Management: 
33 West 42nd Street, 
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Julie Ferlen Returns to America 


Followin?, European Appearances 


JULIE 


American violinist of Scandi- 
navian descent, is devoting her activities to 
this country following some time spent 
abroad. Last spring she made her Paris debut 
at the Salle Chopin, which followed shortly 
upon the heels of a New York debut, at which 
time Clarence Lucas wrote of her: “A young 
American violinist, Julie Ferlén, made her 
first appearance before a Parisian public and 
at once established herself as one of the most 
accomplished and pleasing violinists of the 
Her be wa is excellent and her left 
hand technic of the first order. Her pro- 
gram was out of the usual rut, which was 
pre-eminently Scandinavian in character.” 
Following the same line of thought as to 
her playing was the opinion of the critic 
writing in the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, who said: “The program . . . was 
played with commendable late and finish. 


Julie Ferlén, 


season. 


Interesting Course ad Locteres 
Announced by Pius X School 
The Pius X School of 
of the College of the Sacred Heart, an- 
nounces a — of lectures in the history 
of sacred art, from October 25 to April 25, 
with two Heat monthly. This course of 
lectures happily combines fundamental im- 
portance and a high degree of popular in- 
terest. The list of speakers is in itself the 
best guarantee of this. The introductory 
lecture will be by Prof. Edward Kennard 
Rand, of Harvard University, one of the 
guiding lights of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. The subject of liturgical drama 
will be dealt with by another eminent au- 
thority, Prof. Karl Young, of Yale Uni- 
versity The Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, 
chaplain of the Catholic Club of Yale Uni- 
versity, will give the December Best on 
rubrics; Ralph Adams Cram will speak in 
January on architecture, and Bancel La 
Forge, in February, on sacred painting. 
In March there will be two lectures on sa- 
cred literature by the Rev. Cornelius Clif- 
ford, who is well qualified to deal with this 
important subject. 
In April. Mrs. 
initiative the 
Music 


Liturgical Music, 


Justine B. Ward, 
Pius X School of 
owes its origin 
success, will bring the 
sion with two 


to whose 
Liturgical 
and much of its high 
course to its conclu- 
lectures on liturgical music. 
The lectures will be given in the Pius X 
Hall, 130th Street near Convent Avenue. A 
special effort is being made to bring them 
to the attention of the general public. In 
noting the circumstances that no fewer than 
three of the distinguished speakers are not 
members of the Catholic Church, no fur- 
ther proof need be adduced in support of 
the statement that the sacred arts, even when 


FERLEN 


The tone quality of this violinist is good; the 
technical equipment seems efficient and her ac- 
centuation is incisive. 


From Paris Miss Ferlén toured to Rome, 
where she also gave a recital and had the 
pleasure of touring through France, Italy and 
Switzerland by motor, as the guest of Mme. 
Holtzman Premiere, voice specialist of 
Paris. Of this unique trip Miss Ferlén holds 
many happy recollections. 

And now Miss Ferlén is back in America, 
where she will confine her activities this year. 
Already she has been engaged as violinist 
with one of New York’s leading churches 
and is preparing for her appearance with or- 
chestra under the guidance of Paul Stoeving. 

The artist is anxious to become further ac- 
quainted with American audiences and is 
available for concert and sonata recitals. 


henna as these ienineen will bring them, 
within the limits of Catholic Christianity, 
are the precise reverse of sectarian in their 
subject-matter and in their appeal to the 
interest of the cultured public. The lec 
ture hall, while admirably adapted to such 
a purpose, is not large, so it is therefore 
advisable to make early application for 
tickets. 


Maurice Lafarge Busy 
Maurice Lafarge, who recently returned 
from Maine where he had been coaching 
Carmela Ponselle, has opened his New York 
studios and started upon a busy season. Mr. 
Lafarge will also teach one or two days a 
week in Red Bank, N. J., where a class has 
been formed. 

Recently, Pauline Knight, soprano; Anne 
Stillings, contralto; Mr. Frazer, bass-bari- 
tone, and Mr. Lafarge appeared at a concert 
in Red Bank, New Jersey, at the Hotel 
Rivercrest. His piano numbers included the 
Chopin bolero and transcription by E. 
Renaud of the Schubert Ave Maria. He 
also sang The Horn, by Flegier, and Ador- 
ables Tourments, by Caruso-Barthelmy. Mr. 
Lafarge will play and sing for a French 
affair at Columbia University in the near 
future. 


Ralph Leopold Records Released 

The Duo-Art has released several of Ralph 
Leopold’s new records, these including Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 31, No. 1, in G major, 
in three rolls, and Tschaikowsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet for two performers, with Percy 
Grainger at the second piano. 

Mr. Leopold’s New York recital is sched- 
uled for Town Hall on the evening of De- 
cember 5. 
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Pfouts Returns from Canadian 
Successes 


Earle Pfouts, violinist, has returned to 
Philadelphia after having given a series of 
eight concerts throughout Canada. Mr. 
Pfouts declares that he enjoyed playing for 


EARLE PFOUTS 


the Canadians, and evidently they appreci- 
ated his work, for he had to give as many 
as three or four encores after the major 
numbers on his program. He was assisted 
at the piano by his talented wife, Helen Car- 
penter Pfouts. 

Wherever these two artists have appeared, 
in concert or recital, their work always has 
met with the same reaction from musician 
and layman, which is evidence that they pos- 
sess not only musicianship and ability, but 
appeal and charm as well. Their joint reci- 
tal in New York last season served further 
to establish their prestige and prove their 
ability, the opinion expressed at that time 
being that the Pfouts’ recital was “one of 
the outstanding musical events of the sea- 
son.” These artists are under the manage- 
ment of Marguerite Easter. 


Pilar-Morin Presents Pupils 

Mme. Pilar-Morin recently presented a 
number of her pupils in an evening of song 
which was much enjoyed by about one hun- 
dred and thirty-five guests. All of the young 
performers revealed training of the highest 
type, both vocally and histrionically. Poise, 
charm and a certain finesse were noted in 
their work and, in one or two cases, Mme. 
Pilar-Morin has done most interesting work 
in developing what had previously been hard- 
ly any voice at all. Clear diction and phras- 
ing were also features of their singing. 

Little Leonore Winston opened the pro- 
gram with Little Yaller Dog, winsomely 
done, after which Tanya Lubov, in quaint, 
old fashioned costume, sang and danced The 
Second Minuet and rendered also Love Has 
Eyes. Later she was heard in By the Wa- 
ters of Minnetonka and the prelude to the 
Cycle of Life. In the second half of the pro- 
gram Miss Lubov did the Quarrel Scene from 
School for Scandal. 

Ruth Becker, an unusually pretty girl with 
an ideal stage presence, sang three numbers 
in which she revealed a voice of excellent 
quality. The Bubble Song from High Jinks 
made quite a hit with the audience. 

Rietta Duval, in costume, acted and sang 
Voi lo sapete from Cavalleria Rusticana and 
displayed a rich voice of wide range. She 
did several songs later in the program and 
chose The Losing of a Soul for her contri- 
bution to the dramatics. Lillian Valle gave 
a good account of herself in The Shadow 
Song from Dinorah, displaying flexibility and 
a charming quality of voice. 

Henry Doerr, who has an agreeable tenor 
voice, sang Le Reve from Manon and the solo 
in the Roses of Picardy, and with Miss Valle 
closed the evening by doing the balcony scene 
from Romeo and Juliet. 

All those present complimented Mme. Pi- 
lar-Morin highly on the excellence of the 
work done and agreed the evening had been 
an enjoyable one. 

Isabel Sprigg was at the piano and ren- 
dered musicianly accompaniments for all the 
singers. In one or two of the operatic scenes 
she gave the musical cues in a skilful man- 
ner. 


Beaufort-Godwin Studio Guild 
Evening 


E. Beaufort-Godwin, whose new Song 
Shop (for developing singers and accom- 
panists, and not for music sales) was re- 
cently announced, gave a musical party in 
conjunction with the Studio Guild, Grace 
Pickett managing affairs with cooperation 
of the Studio Guild. 

The program of the evening was offered by 
the following: Grace Castagnetta, pianist, 
recently returned from European study and 
recitals and who played at the first Guild 
affair given some five years ago; Alma Mil- 
stead, soprano, a scholarship pupil at the 
Juilliard Institute; Eleanor Hartz, contralto, 
one of the numerous Klamroth artists, 
whose splendid voice is heard regularly at 
the Brooklyn Memorial Presbyterian 


MUSICAL 


Church; Donald Fletcher, pianist, ~—_ of 
Philipp in Paris and a Beaux Arts Grad- 
uate. 

Miss Castagnetta played her own original 
music with fire and poetic interpretation, in- 
cluding a curious piece she calls Narcoticum 
and which was very effective. Miss Milstead 
was greatly admired for both vocal quality 
and facility of execution, and Mr. Fletcher 
played Bach and modern music with clean- 
cut technic and musicianship. May List 
played fine piano accompaniments. Among 
those present were: Carrie Bridewell, Gus- 
tave Becker, Robert Hughes, Frances Anson 
Pierce, Dr., Mrs. and Miss L. Elsenheimer, 
Karl Packle, Edith Barton, Elsa Findlay, 
Mrs. George Edward Shea, Grace Pickett 
and Mr. Klamroth. 

Another affairs of the Studio Guild, under 
Miss Pickett’s auspices, took place at the 
George E. Shea studio on October 24, and 
still another will be held at the Walter 
Leary studio on November 12. 


Raymond Bauman Back for Busy 
Season 

Raymond Bauman is now back in New 
York after a summer spent abroad. Most 
of the time was passed at Schloss (Castle) 
Klessheim, Salzburg, Austria, as official pian- 
ist and composer of the Elizabeth Duncan 
School, giving recitals, composing and also 
accompanying the dancers. The audiences at 
these recitals were very distinguished, in- 
cluding many members of the nobility, stage 
folk and musicians. The first performance 
was given of Mr. Bauman’s trio for piano, 
violin and cello, and the work was beauti- 
fully played by Mr. Strumvall (violin), Mr. 
Grunsky (cello), with the composer at the 
piano. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
school was celebrated this year, and Mr. 
Bauman composed music especially for the 


RAYMOND BAUMAN, 
snapped while in Klessheim, Salzburg, 
last summer. 


occasion and also played for the dancers. 
This was a gala concert and proved a success. 

In addition to his work at the school dur- 
ing the summer, Mr. Bauman painted, study- 
ing with a Czech pupil from Vienna, and 
had his window designs exhibited in Salz- 
burg. His summer activities, however, were 
not all mental, for he enjoyed short bicycle 
tours through the beautiful surrounding coun- 
try. He went to St. Gilgen for a rest at the 
end of the summer, and swam, rowed and 
fished in the Wolfgang See. 

Mr. Bauman is now busy in New York 
teaching and accompanying, his teaching 
schedule heing almost completely filled. He 
plans to have a harmony class one day each 
week, and engagements for accompanying 
will be accepted in and near New York. 
Mr. Bauman will specialize in violin and 
cello accompanying and ensemble work. He 
has accompanied such well known artists 
as Elman, Jacobsen, Dushkin, Kindler and 
Rosanoff. 

Activities for Mr. Bauman this winter wil! 
include also his duties as musical director of 
Elizabeth Duncan’s School of Dancing. As 
is well known, Miss Duncan is a sister of 
Isadora, and was a co-founder with her of 
the famous Duncan School. 


Rudolph Reuters Activities 


The pianist, Rudolph Reuter, has added 
two important dates to those already booked 
for this season. He plays in the Civic Music 
Course at Ottawa, IIl., on January 24, and 
for the Matinee Musicale Club in Cincinnati 
on March 12. His regular series of three 
joint recitals with Jacques Gordon will again 
take place in February, March and April in 
Chicago. At these concerts both performers 
have brought to the middle west much new 
music, and many sonatas, some of them re- 
ceiving first performances in this country. 
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New Publications 








(The Musician Service Bureau, New York) 

Natural Technics in Piano Mastery, by 
Jacob Eisenberg. Parts of this book ap- 
peared as separate articles or in serial form 
in The Musician. The work was originally 
copyrighted in 1922 and again in 1929 by the 
author. 3ritish rights were assigned to 
Villiam Reeves, London, in 1929, and the 
work was printed by the New Temple Press, 
Norbury, London. In conjunction with this 
work Mr. Eisenberg has prepared a _ book 
of studies to aid students in developing nat- 
ural muscular processes in piano playing. 
The book is not written in the nature of an 
abstruse scientific treatise. Its manner is 
chatty, very much in the way a _ teacher 
might talk to a pupil during lessons in the 
studio. 

The subject matter is far more widely in- 
structive than the chapter heading would 
suggest. Apparently the book was originally 
published under the name Weight and Re- 
eaaiien, and this title stands at the top of 
each page in the present publication. How 
far beyond this technicality the subject goes 
I judged by the fact that on page 46 
there is a description of popular music, 
“often erroneously called jazz.” On the next 
is a description of popular music and 
appreciation, with, by way of ex- 
ample, a composition by Erno Rapee en- 
titled Diane, and directions as to how this 
work is to be studied, with the question—a 
rather striking question—‘Is this composition 
constructed or inspired?” 

The next example in the book is Liszt's 
Liebestraum, No. 3, and here again there are 
directions as to how the piece should be 
studied, and a whole series of questions as 
to what happens when one listens to music, 
and again whether the composition is in- 
spired or constructed. 

A wise suggestion is contained on page 62 
as regards the interpretation of music_by 
separating it into its component parts. The 
music has been punctuated by Mr. Eisen- 
berg just as written words would be punctu- 
ated, with commas, semi-colons, periods, and 
so on, so as to indicate the slight pauses, at 
least imaginary pauses. The pupil who fol- 
lows this design in interpretation is sure to 
get away quickly from the monotonous, 
meaningless sort of playing that is so com- 
mon 

Opposite page 78 our author has added 
mysterious design which looks like the sort 
of thing that is used by occultists, which is 
upposed to show how the chord of F major 
acts upon the consciousness of the player. It 
makes the matter more clear than verbal 
description, and will no doubt impress certain 

In the same chapter are many other 
describing various defects in the 
performances. There are also photo- 
showing correct and incorrect posi- 
There is a great deal in this chapter 
relaxation, of course, that being the 
th'ng which piano teachers at present talk 
about more than anything else. Mr. Eisen- 
herg heads one paragraph “So-called Relaxa 
tion” which may give an insight into his 

ental processes. 

\ valuable addition to the book is the 
extended series of photographs ‘lustrating 
what pupils should do and should not do 
wth their hands, arms and fingers. They 
are very illuminating. 

rhere is a final chapter 
pedal in which valuable 
to be found. At the end of the 
i series of commendations from De 
Levitzki, Friedman, Shattuck, 
and Germaine Schnitzer. There is 
series of reviews or excerpts from 
reviews from the musical magazines includ- 
ing the Musica. Courter. There is also a 
page advertising the published by 
the Bryant Music Company, New York—it 
is all confusing 
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New York) 
a piano piece by Eugenio 
graceful, free-flowing 
ece of six pages, somewhat in the style of 
Moszkowsk with considerable crosshan’ 
technic, melovousness and suggestive fairy- 
ke passages bearing out the title 
(G. Alsbach & Co., 
Works of Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck. 
n Pieterszoon Sweelinck lived from 1562 
to 1621. Even his name been forgotten 
by most pecple, though no doubt well known 
to antiquarians. Some of his compositions 
are being revived and edited by B. van den 
igtenhorst Meyer and published by G. Als- 
Hach & Co., Amsterdam. The complete works 
of this predecessor of Bach were published 
in twelve bulky volumes for the Society for 
Netherlands Musical History in the latter 
part of the last century. The first volume, 
containing the piano works, has long been 
out of print, and the present publication 
gain places a few of these works within 
reach of the music loving public. The first 
edition of the Toccata was published in 
1978, and already been exhausted 
The names of the works now printed are 
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as follows, translated from the Dutch by a 
reviewer who does not know Dutch, and is 
necessarily guessing: Little Toccata, Fan- 
tasie in the Manner of an Echo, Toccata, 
Variations on “Est-ce-Mars,’ Chromatic 
Fantasie. 

The Little Toccata is not at all what we 
in modern times would understand as a toc- 
cata. The rhythm of it is extremely peculiar, 
with a form of syncopation that is altgether 
unusual. The melody is chiefly taken by the 
right hand, and the work is not to any great 
extent contrapuntal. It is more in the nature 
of a melody simply harmonized, although 
there are, of course, some left hand passages. 
It is a short work, containing only fifty bars. 

The Fantasie in the Manner of an Echo 
is an irregular canon at the fifth and octave. 
Surprising as it may seem, it is only very 
slightly contrapuntal. After the first thir 
teen bars the counterpoint suddenly ceases 
and the melody is taken by the right hand, 
the left hand playing simple harmonies. It 
is really rather surprising to find music of 
this sort written so long ago. 

The Toccata is much more what the name 
implies to us moderns than is the Little 
Toccata. It is also slightly more contrapun 
tal than these other pieces, there being bits 
of imitation in it, brief canons and many bril 
liant scale passages. It is altogether a more 
brilliant and forceful composition than those 
mentioned above. This work should become 
a popular teaching piece in America. 

The Variations on “Est-ce-Mars” (Is it 
March) are attractive because the tune is 
so excellent. Evidently it is a folk 
and a charming one it 1s. In the first varia 
tion it is developed into a harmonized canon, 
so contrived that it does not interfere with 
the natural harmony of the tune. The har 
mony here used is so commonplace—that is 
to say, what would be commonplace at the 
present time—that one almost wonders if it 
is just what Sweelinck wrote. The progres 
from the tonic to the dominant and 
supertonic keys is so completely nineteenth 
century that it would be surprising indeed if 
they had them in the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries. However, that may be, 
and it certainly does not lessen the value of 
this music. The second variation is again a 
canon, this time at the fifth, and is slightly 
more contrapuntal than the one preceding 
it. The third variation is developed into six- 
teenth notes used in graceful figures in thirds 
and sixths. The fourth variation continues 
this motion, and becomes more agitated and 
emotional as it progresses. The fifth varia 
tion is again contrapuntal, with a new set 
of harmonies, but the key (C major) is 
pretty constantly retained. The sixth varia 
tion changes the time from 4-4 to 6-4, and 
is developed into rapid running figures, first 
one hand and then the other, harmonized 
with broad, sustained chords. The final varia 
tion develops into a maestoso, and brings 
the work to a broad and effective termina- 
tion. 

The Chromatic Fantasie is 
chromatic descending a fourth. This 
theme is harmonized usually by the familiar 
successions of dominant—seventh and tonic 
chords which lend themselves so simply to 
thematic material of this sort. The writing 
is contrapuntal, more interesting than is 
much of this old music, and there are mo- 
ments when it has a certain quality which 
Sach later developed, though Sweelinck evi 
dently was far from realizing the wealth of 
harmonic material that made the work of 
his successor so outstanding. This musi 
however. is extremely interesting, and should 
be examined by American music lovers 
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Oscar Seagle Colony Notes 

The fall season at Olowan, the 
Seagle Colony in the Adirondacks, has been 
an unusually long and happy one, owing in 
part to the continved fine weather 

On Sunday, Sentember 7, the Colonv 
gave a vesper service in the beautiful home 
of John Loomis on Take George. Amone 
the audience were Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Ochs, Mme. Sembrich and Mrs. Royal Pea 
hody. The ensemble sang several numbers 
including the Inflammatus with Mrs. Joseph 
Sheedy as soloist. John Seagle and Leonard 
Stokes sang a duet. and the were 
Oscar Seagle and Elsa Zimmerman 

A fried chicken 
Seagle Lake shore was 
Mrs. Frank Terry, who is snendine the 
‘utumn weeks at the Colonv. Major Her 
hert Wall was cook and host at a snachetti 
dinner on the hill. This week-end wa 
honeymoon _ time Kenneth Christie and 
bride, and Lill Montgomery and bride were 
guests of the Colony. Soth “Mr. Christie 
and Mr. Montgomery are well known radio 
artists. Others from the broadcasting sta 
tions were Leonard Stokes, Clarence Wer 
ant, Darrell Woodyard and John Seagte 
Numerous small parties and a general beef 
steak barbecne at the lake were among the 
festivities given in honor of the young 
couples. : 
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Marcel Dupre Gives 


MUSICAL 


Philadelphia Recital 


Renowned French Organist Displays His Great Mastery of Instrument 
Before Large and Appreciative Audience. 


A rare opportunity was offered to Phila- 
delphia music lovers, on October 2, when 
Marcel Dupre, renowned French organist, 
gave a recital in the Second Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Alexander McCurdy, Jr., or 
ganist and choir master of this church, was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing him here, 
with the hearty support of the minister, Dr. 
Alexander MacColl, although the recital was 
under the Honorary Auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter American Guild of Or 
ganists; American Organ Players’ Club; 
Camden Chapter National Association of 
Organists and Pennsylvania Council National 
Association of Organists. A large audience 
filled the church to its utmost capacity, 
even to seats on the pulpit platform. 

The program was one of wide range and 
great difficulty, but was so cleverly arranged 
that there was a delightful lack of any 
sense of heaviness. The opening number was 
James H. Rogers’ Concert Overture in B 
minor, brilliant and melodious. Next came 
the Variations from the Concerto in G 
minor by Handel. This was beautifully suited 
to the organ, and beautiful effects were 
achieved. in the Bach Choral-Prelude, Re- 
joice Ye Christians, the majestic theme, 
clearly brought out, was surrounded by the 
most dainty and feathery upper part, which 
was played with amazing delicacy and speed. 
M. Dupre’s own transcription of the Mo- 
zart Fugue in C minor was a masterpiece. 
As a marked contrast, Daquin’s Le Coucou 
followed, with its interesting imitative ef- 
fects. The Prelude and Fugue in A minor 


Mackie Pupil Achieving 
Recognition 
During this summer, Mae Mackie was 
heard in several of the operas which were 
presented in English in the ballroom of the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City. She sang the role 
of Nicklause, the servant, in Tales of Hoff- 
man, Mercedes in Carmen; Alice in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and Lola in Cavalleria Rusti- 


VARIE O'DONNELL, 
soprano, and artist-pupil of Mae Mackie. 


cana, and also appeared in the concerts given 
on the afternoon of the opera performances. 
The press continually praised Miss Mackie 
for her “admirable singing, considerable 
charm and artistry,” while the audience was 
quick to respond to her offerings. While in 
Atlantic City, Miss Mackie also participated 
in several of the concerts given at the Hotel 
Dennis. 

Returning to Philadelphia, Miss Mackie 
reopened her studio, where a busy season has 
now begun. One of her pupils is Marie 
O'Donnell, soprano soloist at the Mastbaum 
Theater in Philadelphia, who is but eighteen 
years old, yet highly praised for the beauty 
of her voice; a brilliant future is predicted 
for her. Miss Mackie has been her only 
teacher. 


Tibbett Picture Nearing 
Completion 

A MusicaLt Courier representative met 
Jack Salter on 57th Street all wreathed in 
smiles. 

“What's the good news?” he was asked. 

He pulled from his pocket the following 
telegram from his partner, Larry Evans, 
who is in Hollywood at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios where the feature film The 
Rogue’s Song, starring Lawrence Tibbett, 
under the direction of Lionel Barrymore, is 
nearing completion. The wire read as fol- 
lows: 

“Picture 
completion. 


along fine and nearing 
the photoing of one or 
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by Bach was magnificently played. After 
this number M. Dupre, by request, played 
his own Spinning Song from Suite Bre- 
tonne. It was a charming composition. The 
Intermezzo from the Sixth Symphony by 
Widor showed the artist’s great virtuosity 
to excellent advantage. Cesar Franck’s Pas- 
torale was one of the most completely satis- 
fying numbers on the program. The solo- 
ist’s own Second Symphony in C sharp 
minor, which was completed this summer, 
proved especially interesting. It consists of 
Preludio, Intermezzo, and Toccata—is de 
cidedly original, essentially modern and 
thoroughly musicianly. Perhaps the most re 
markable part of the program, as far as 
general opinion went, was the Improvisation 
on three themes presented by Marguerite 
Maitland, Rollo Maitland, F. A. G. O., and 
Edward Shippen Barnes, F.A.G.O. The 
first two themes were woven into a sprightly, 
melodious composition, extremely ciever in 
development and = spirit. The third was 
worked out as a three voice fugue, leaving 
the listeners aghast at the mind which 
could construct difficult a number with 
no notice. At the close of this wonder, Mr. 
McCurdy announced that M. Dupre had 
kindly consented to play Schumann’s Canon 
in B minor. This was a beautiful close to 
a memorable recital. 

No description of 


so 


this artist’s playing 
would do it justice—such delicacy of tone, 
boundless technic, effective contrasts, and, 
to sum it all up, perfect mastery of the in 
strument—defy criticism. M. M.C. 


more scenes and a few re-takes are all that 
is necessary to finish. Have seen all of the 
reels taken and photographing which is en- 
tirely in technicolor and recording is sim- 
ply marvelous. All of the Tibbett quality 
of voice maintained and recorded practically 
perfect. It represents one of the biggest 
undertakings of any film company this year 
in the recording ot a sound film, being the 
first picture as you know to be completed 
starring a great operatic artist together with 
really worth-while music in a_ full-length 
feature picture.” 


Donald Pirnie Wins Salzburg 
Ovation 


Donald Pirnie, New York baritone, whose 
song recital constituted the third “chamber 
concert” of the Salzburg Festival, scored a 
veritable triumph, with an audience that is 
said to have included forty-six critics. Dur- 
ing the evening he was recalled fifteem times 
and had to add four encores to the printed 
list. 

The Salzburg Chronik wrote: 

“In the third Chamber Concert, Donald 
Pirnie, Scotch baritone of New York, pre- 
sented himself in the great hall of the 
Mozarteum; and with the versatile and sure 
pianist, Frank Chatterton, he attained a 
great, distinguished success with the public 
who were present in large numbers,—a suc 
cess which was crowned most delightfully 
by his delivery of English songs. In the 
first part of the program there were Roman 
songs, after which came songs in his native 
tongue, and finally songs of the German com- 
posers, Richard Trunk, Hans Pfitzner, Erich 
Wolff and Alexander Schwartz, in which the 
singer showed his reverence for the German 
art. The baritone of Mr. Pirnie exhibited 
deep color and great volume and range. 
We must observe the seriousness with which 
the singer presents his art. He has perfect 
diction and a well considered and modest 
style of expression, and the preference for 
his style was shown by the public in no 
unmistakable terms, for they applauded and 
called for more, obliging him to give many 
encores.” ’ 

During the intermission the manager of 
the Paris Symphonic Orchestra said to the 
singer: “You must come to Paris to give a 
concert ; you are a revelation, you are superb, 
magnificent. I never heard anything like 
your voice before. You will be a sensation 
in Paris as you are here.” 

\ few days before this concert Mr. Pirnie 
sang two groups of songs with the Vienna 
Symphony at Bad Ischl, and the morning 
following the Salzburg Festival concert he 
sang Beethoven’s Busslied in the Salzburg 
Dom (Cathedral). His next recital was in 
Vienna, on September 30. 


New Guilmant Organ School 
Scholarships 
Dr. William C. Carl, director of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, announces that the four 
winners of the annual scholarships offered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer are: 


Catherine Balch, Passaic; Clifford E. Bal 
shaw, Worcester, Mass.; Beatrice Epstein, 
New London, Conn.; and Ruth M. Harsha, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Artists Everywhere 








Olga Averino, new soprano on_ the 
Haensel & Jones list, will sing again in Prov- 
idence, R. L., on January 7, due to the un- 
usual success she obtained when she appeared 
in the same city last season. Her New York 
debut will take place at the Town Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 31. 

Charles Baker, coach and conductor, is 
director of the Choral Society of New Ro- 
chelle and organist and director of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church of New York. 

Dora Becker-Shaffer, violinist, who 
gives lecture-recitals and also instruction on 
her chosen instrument, will give a series of 
monthly sonata recitals with her brother, 
Gustave L. Becker, in the Becker Studio, 
Steinway Hall, New York, beginning Sun- 
day afternoon, October 27. Works by Bee- 
thoven, Rubinstein, Grieg, Franck and others 
will make up the programs; each artist will 
also play solos. 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne, director of music 
of the Chicago Public Schools, and an or- 
ganist of note, was recently called upon to 
dedicate three new organs—at St. Cecilia’s 
Church, Chicago, on September 29; St. 
Mary’s Church, Akron, O., October 6, and 
St. Laurence Church, Chicago, October 13. 
In December Dr. Browne will inaugurate 
the large instrument now being built for St. 
Patrick’s Church at South Bend, Ind. 

John Carroll, baritone, will give a Town 
Hall recital on Tuesday evening, November 


“Mary Craig, soprano, recently returned 
from a summer spent in Europe, will appear 
in Greenwich, Conn., November 13; New 
York City (Thanksgiving music), November 
28; Camden, N. J., December 12. She was 
heard in Mt. Kisco on September 29. 

Richard Crooks will sing the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra, under Men- 
gelberg, on December 12 and 13. This en- 
gagement makes six appearances for him 
within seven days, the others of which have 
all been announced previously. 

Vera Curtis and Adelaide Fischer won 
honors on October 10 for their fine singing 
in Bucharoff’s opera, Lover’s Knot, at the 
presentation before the National Opera Club 
of America, in the hall of the American 
Women’s Association Building, New York 
City. Their solos, duets and ensemble num- 
bers were presented with sureness and effect, 
as was expected from artists of their caliber 
and experience. 

Franco de Gregorio, teacher of Bel 
Canto, announces that he has continued his 
teaching in New York, with a branch studio 
in South Norwalk, Conn. 

Maddalena Elba, coloratura soprano, 
left recently for a three months’ tour of Cen- 
tral and South America as a member of 
Bracale’s company. Owing to her recent 
success in Venezuela, she has been requested 
back in many places. 

The English Singers recently sang at 
Queen’s Hall, London, scoring tremendous 
success, the immediate result of which was a 
week’s engagement at the London Coliseum. 
They were due to sail for America on Octo- 
ber 9 on the Homeric, and will open their 
fourth American season in New York at 
Columbia University under the auspices of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Their only New York concert will take 
place at the Town Hall, Saturday evening, 
October 26. On their program for this oc- 
casion they will include a group of Appala- 
chian songs collected and arranged by How- 
ard Brockway. 

Immediately after their New York appear- 
ance they leave for an extended tour which 
will take them to the Pacific Coast, where 
they arrive in December. 

Amy Evans, soprano, who gave a join 
recital with Fraser Gange (her husband), at 
Town Hall, New York, on October 25, plans 
to sail about the middle of November for a 
concert tour of England. Miss Evans will 
ypen her tour at Queen’s Hall, London, and 
will then proceed to Wales, Scotland and 
the Provinces. 

Virginia Hewitt Fisher, pianist and oc- 
companist of Pittsburgh, Pa., has returned 
trom California to resume activities in the 
East. Mrs. Fisher was one of the group of 
students who coached with John W. Claus in 
Los Angeles during the summer. 

Ethel Fox will appear as soloist on the 
program of the Easton, Pa., Symphony Or- 
chestra on February 6. Another February 
engagement for this young soprano, whose 
fame and popularity are rapidly on the in- 
crease, will be on the Community Concert 
Course in Bridgeport, Conn., on February 27. 

Aldo Franchetti will conduct the Penn- 
sylvania Opera Company, the Pittsburgh 
Opera Company and Bagarozy’s New York 
Opera Comique this season. 

Katharine Goodson, who comes to 
America for a three months’ tour from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 1, after an absence of seven 
years, is at present busy in Ev “'’? She 
was heard again at Queen’s Hall, London, 
on October 21, playing the “Emperor” con- 


certo of Beethoven with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Sir Hamilton Harty con- 
ductor. She will also play this work at her 
appearance with the Detroit Symphony con- 
certs in March, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
In November she is to tour in Germany, ap- 
pearing in Cologne on November 27 and go- 
ing on to Frankfurt, Berlin, Munich, etc. 
She expects to leave England for New York 
about the middle of December, her first re- 
cital being at Eau Claire, Wis., early in Jan- 
uary, previous to her appearances on Janu- 
ary 9 and 10 with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The Gunther Music School gave its first 
recital of the season on October 18, with the 
following participating: Ragnhild Lindquist, 
Phillip Evans, Elsie Kirchgessner-Neri, 
Leroy Campion, Virginia Poeter, Gustav P. 
Gunther and Milton Scharn. 

Ethyl Hayden, soprano, will make seven 
appearances in New York this winter, with 
the Society of the Friends of Music and the 
New York Oratorio Society. 

The Hilda Hollis and Maud Webber 
studio in the new sound proof cooperative 
building on West Seventy-third street is be- 
coming the headquarters for many musical 
and social parties. Miss Webber is promi- 
nent in the National Opera Club. 

Pescha Kagan, pianist, will appear as 
soloist with the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch conducting, on 
October 27. 

Wassili Leps has been named State 
chairman of Rhode Island for the Atwater 
Kent Foundation this season. 

Boris Levenson has issued a call from 
his New York studio for former pupils of 
Alexander Glazounoff re siding in New York 
and vicinity to communicate with him, to 
plan an appropriate reception for the dis- 
tinguished Russian composer. 

Ann Mathea, Norwegian soprano and 
costume recitalist, anticipates a busy season. 
Her schedule at present includes many ap- 
pearances in Pennsylvania and New England 
in late October and in November. 

Donald McGill, baritone, will soon be- 
gin an active tour of the south, appearing in 
Staunton, Va., followed by numerous ap- 
pearances in North Carolina, Florida and 
other southern states. 

Tamaki Miura, who charmed Honolulu 
on September 19, will remain there until the 
end of October. On her return to New York 
she will broadcast and appear with the Penn- 
sylvania and Pittsburgh opera companies. 

The Morning Choral, Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, conductor, won the $250 cash 
prize in the contest at the Astor Hotel spon- 
sored by the Women’s Federated Music 
Clubs ; there were four other Brooklyn clubs 
entered, and still more from up state. Mr. 
Sammond is rehearsing the Messiah with his 
Flushing Oratorio Society, planning to pro- 
duce St. Paul in the spring. His blind so- 
prano pupil, Ethel Heeran, continues her 
Juilliard scholarship, with personal instruc- 
tion by Mr. Sammond. 

Mary Miller Mount gave a two-piano 
recital with Emma Warde Ryder, at the 
Beaver College Conservatory of Music, 
Jenkintown, Pa., on October 8, the program 
consisting of works by Clementi, Raff, Saint- 
Saéns, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Foote, Men- 
delssohn, Tschaikowsky, Daniel Mason, 
Edward Harris, Mary Howe, Brahms and 
Strauss. 

Dora Rose has joined the ranks of the 
many artists who have taken studios in 
the Sherman Square Studios Building. 
She recently returned from a pleasant va- 
cation in the Catskill Mountains, and has 
resumed her activities as teacher and con- 
cert artist. Miss Rose has been especially 
successful in her costume recitals, and has 
won many splendid tributes from the 
press. 

Henrietta Schumann, pianist, will play 
with the Detroit Sy mphony Orchestra, Jan- 
uary 26. 

Ada Soder-Hueck’s artist- pupil, Emily 
Traband, lyric soprano, sang at the an- 
nual banquet of the Y. W A. of Orange, 
N. J., on October 3, creating an excellent 
impression. She offered numbers by Handel, 
Rubinstein, Goman, Brahms, Massenet and 
Grieg. 

Mrs. Theodore Spiering and her daugh- 
ters have returned from Europe. 

Oliver Stewart sang two services at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest on Fifth Ave- 
nue and 90th Street, Dr. Helfenstein, organ- 
ist, on October 13, and on October 6 he was 
soloist at the First Congregational Church 
of Montclair, N. 2. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, is to open a 
series of concerts at the Albany Institute of 
History and Art, on October 29, Charles 
Fonteyn Manney, accomnanist. 

Gina Ciapparelli Viafora has opened her 
new vocal studios on Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York, and anticipates a most promising 
and interesting season. 

Alice Lawrence Ward’s artists, 
B. Patrick, and Jesse Parker, 
achieving honors; the 
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place for young men in the Atwater Kent 
Newark contest, October 1, and the latter 
will be soloist for the Concordia Singing 
Society, Carlstadt, N. J., October 26. 
Claude Warford has returned from 
Paris and has resumed teaching at his 
New York studios. During the Paris sum- 
mer session, Allan Jones and William Hain, 
tenors, sang leading roles at the Deauville 
Opera and were re-engaged for next season. 
Jacob Weinberg recently has had some 
of his new compositions published by G. 
Schirmer and Carl Fischer. Berceuse Pales- 
tinienne and Chauson Arabe have been pub- 
lished for violin with piano and another 
edition of the same works printed for cello 
with piano, the cello parts edited and fin- 
gered by Vladimir Dubinsky. Reitia, a song 
for medium voice and piano, has been pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. Weinberg’s sextet, 
op. 23, for strings, clarinet and piano, was 
included on the program of the Stringwood 
Ensemble at Town Hall, October 23. 
Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist-soloist, ap- 
peared with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Oc- 
tober 25 and 26, and with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, November 28 and 29. On 
March 6 and 8 she will make an appearance 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, and with the 
Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra on 


March 28 and 30. 


Norena Reengaged by Paris Opera 


In her many appearances with the Paris 
Opera last season, Eide Norena won unani- 
mous praise from both public and press for 
her personality and art, and it must be a 
source of keen pleasure to her many admirers 
there that she will sing with the Opera again 
next year. 

During the summer Mme. Norena fulfilled 
engagements in various other cities, one of 
them being her first appearance at the Kur- 
saal, Ostend, on August 13, when she scored 
her usual “brilliant success.” In a variety 
of numbers, and singing in three different 
languages, French, Italian and English, the 
soprano completely conquered her audience 
by her “mastery, impeccable diction, the pure 
timbre of her voice, and by her irresistible 
charm.” 

In addition to her singing at the Opera, 
Mme. Norena already is booked for other 
engagements next season, including Lille, 
Bordeaux and Cannes. 


German Opera Well Booked 


The German Grand Opera Company, 
which will begin its tour in Washington on 
January 6, is well booked up to April. It 
will open its week in Los Angeles on March 
10 and one in San Francisco on March 17. 
Following the close of the tour in April, 
the company will come to New York for a 
week’s run. 
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Gilda and acted convincingly, giving some 
rare moments vocally. 

The double bill—Humperdinck’s Haensel 
and Gretel and Leoncavallo’s | Pagliacci—at- 
tracted a sold out house October 9, with 
several hundred chairs in the aisle, beside the 
6500 regular seats. The orchestra, under 
Karl Reidel, achieved some wonderful effects, 
while Queena Mario as Gretel and Lenore 
Ivey as Haensel were child-like and natural. 
Mario’s voice was eminently satisfactory, 
being free from effort and used with a sim- 
plicity for which the part calls. Miss Ivey 
gave a convincing reading of her part and 
was in better voice than on previous appear- 
ances. The audience enjoyed Kathryn Meisle 
as the witch. Her make-up and even her 
voice were thoroughly in character. The 
scene with the children was especially in- 
triguing. Louis D’Angelo, as Peter, did 
good work. Eva Atkinson as Gertrude, May 
Sewell as the Sandman, and Adeline Rivero 
as the Dewman all sang and acted their roles 
with spirit. 

In Pagliacci a greater contrast could not 
be imagined. Rethberg as Nedda did some 
notable singing and, as always, scored heav- 
ily Lauri-Volpi received bravos for his 
singing and acting. Danise sang the Pro- 
logue with fine artistry and was conspicu- 
ously good in all his work. Ludovico Oli- 
viero as Beppe and Millo Picco as Silvio 
also deserve mention. Cimini’s conducting 
was of the high order expected from him 
and he was called upon the stage with the 
singers in their many recalls. 

October 10 brought an all-star cast in The 
Barber of Seville which delighted another 
packed house. As Count Almaviva, Schipa 
was at his best, both vocally and dramatic- 
ally. As Don Basilio, Leon Rothier gave a 
fine performance, and received an ovation. 
The Rosina of Nina Morgana was her best 
performance of the season, her appearance 
and her singing both being more than good. 
The vocal lesson song was chosen with rare 
judgment, being the waltz song from Gou- 
nod’s Mireille in which she displayed perfect 
vocalism. 

The splendid scenery made especially for 
this season’s production of Il Trovatore gave 
added charm. The house was sold out a 
week before the performance, and it proved 
an unexcelled performance. Rethberg as 
Leonora was in superb form. Her singing 
delighted, her acting was vehement and her 
costumes elegant. The audience was de- 
lighted with her. Lauri-Volpi was superb. 
The audience went wild over him but he 
refused all curtain calls except to escort 
Merola, who conducted and who received his 
share of the credit. Kathryn Meisle, as 
Azucena, had the best opportunity she has 
had this season and made the most of it; 
she is a fine dramatic actress as well as a 
finished singer. Danise gave an excellent 
performance of Count Di Luna; Rothier as 
Ferrando also scored, as did Oliverio as Ruiz. 
Altogether it was a magnificent performance. 

The highlight of the operatic season was 
its last performance, Massenet’s Manon, 
which, with its fine cast, was a fitting climax 
to Los Angeles’ most successful opera sea- 
son. With practically every performance 
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Telva, Marion. 
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Thayer, Donald 
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Nov. 20, Duluth, inn. 
Nov. 21, St. Paul, Minn. 
Yov. 22, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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. 29, Boston, Mass. 

. 2, Montreal, Can. 

. 3, Ottawa, Can. 

>. 5, Chicago, II. 

. 8, New York, N. Y. 
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Thomas, Caroline 
an. 6, Boston, Mass. 
an. 9, New York, N. Y. 
Tillotson, Frederic 
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sold out houses were the rule, and many had 
additional chairs placed in the wide aisles. 
Manon drew the biggest house of the season. 
Queena Mario had the title role and she sang 
with fine vocalism and thorough artistry. 
Schipa, as De Grieux, was at his best. In 
the aria, Le Reve, he won new laurels. That 
Merola, as conductor, was exceptionally good 
was evidenced by the singers for during cur- 
tain calls he was dragged upon the stage by 
his artists, and impulsively kissed by both 
Mario and Schipa. 


Notes 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra have been engaged by the Standard Oil 
Company to play for the radio on alternate 
Thursday nights of the Standard Radio 
nights. 

The Hollywood Bowl officials have 
selected Glenn Tindall, who is supervisor of 
music in the playground system of Los An- 
geles and who has also had a wide experi- 
ence as conductor in orchestral work, as 
business manager of the Bowl. _B. L. H. 


Patton to Appear in Nibelungen 
Ring 

Among the roles which Fred Patton will 
sing this season with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, is that of Wotan in Das 
Rheingold, November 21, and of the Wan- 
derer in Siegfried, on January 9, in the per- 
formances of the Nibelungen Ring to be pre- 
sented by this company. 


Ethel Luening Sings in Steinway 
Hall 

Ethel Codd Luening, soprano, sang in 
Steinway Hall in the evening of October 18, 
disclosing a voice of beautiful quality, clarity 
of enunciation, and artistic interpretation. 
Mrs. Luening sang a group of five songs by 
Brahms and Schubert and a second group by 


Vreeland, Jeannette 
Oct. 27, New York, N. Y 
Oct. 28, Albany, N. Y 
Nov. 1, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Werrenrath, Reinald 
Oct. 29, Canton, Ohio 
Nov. 1, 4, 10, New York, N. Y 
Nov. 15, Columbus, Ohio 
Nov. 22, Denton, Texas 
Nov. 29, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 10, Sioux Fails, S. D 
Dec. 12, Shreveport, La. 
Jan. 9, Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 11, Pueblo, Colo 
Jan. 27, Wichita Falls, Texas 
Jan. 29, Dallas, Texas 
March 4, Johnstown, Pa 


Wolfe, Ralph 


Dec. 1, Scranton, Pa. 


Woodman, Flora 

Oct. 26, London, Eng 
Nov. 14, New York, N. ' 
Nov. 20, Wolfeville, C: 
Nov. 22, Sackville, C 
Nov. 27, Boston, Mas 
Dec. 1, St. Louis, } 
Dec. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Yalkovsky, Isabelle 


Oct. 26, Philadelphia, Pa 


Zoller, Ellmer 
Oct. 28, 29, Los Angeles, Cal 


Ernst Bacon. In reviewing the recital the 
Times critic said that she brought youthful 
charm to her contributions, and the Ameri- 
can mentioned her sympathetic voice, her 
sense of style and her excellent German pro- 
nunciation. F. D. Perkins in the Herald 


Tribune remarked that Mrs. Luening sang 
with effectiveness in Mr. Bacon’s numbers. 


Mme. Schoen-Rene in New Studio 

Mme. Schoen-Rene has returned to New 
York, following her summer abroad, and has 
continued her teaching, but in new studios on 
West End Avenue. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident oation, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without batb $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap Manag t 








MUSIC LIBRARY WANTED—I am in 
the market for selection of books on musi- 
cal subjects, musical books of reference, 
in fact any collection of books on musical 
matters. What have you to offer? Address 
“B. R.S.,” care of MusitcaL Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY — $3,000 acquires 
rights new unique scientific self-teaching 
Method of Piano and Theory completely 
imparted in thirty lessons. Costs year’s 
work. Cannot attend its marketing. Com- 
municate “R.C.R.,” care of MusicaL Cour- 
TER, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA- 
TORY, or with musical firm or musician 
where a young woman singer who is a 
university graduate and experienced school 
secretary might work in musical atmos- 
phere while continuing studies. Address 
“D. L. W.,” care of Musica Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New Yor 





ACCOMPANIST WANTED with studio in 
music center of New York for part time 
work. Communicate with “C. J. K.,” care 

of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 

New York. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY — New $1,650 
Chickering Grand Piano at wholesale $875. 
Used less than three weeks. No dealers. 
Telephone (mornings) Plaza 0842 New 
York City or write “S. D. L.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your. town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15¢ a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB grants 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships—also sponsors 
debut recitals in prominent concert hall 
for singers and instrumentalists ready to 
appear before the critics. State clearly 
whether interested in the first or second 
and interview and audition will be ar- 
ranged. Write “M. K. S.,” care of Must- 
CAL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


IN A SMALL NEW ENGLAND 

community which maintains a 
lively musical activity on a high 
plane, there is an opportunity for 
the right kind of young woman 
as assistant director of music. 
Must be capable of teaching 
piano or violin, and of conduct- 
ing children’s classes in theory, 
folk singing, and music appre- 
ciation. 
The applicant must be a serious 
student of her chosen instrument, 
capable of playing creditably the 
standard works of the representa- 
tive composers in that particular 
field. If a pianist she will be 
called on to assist an adult choral 
club, and to play the piano parts 
in such compositions as the Bee- 
thoven “Choral Fantasie,” the 
Brahms “Song of Destiny,” the 
Raff “Hours of the Day,” etc., 
etc. The position is a substantial 
one in a musical atmosphere, and 
offers growth and future to the 
right person. Please state age, 
brief outline of education—musi- 
cal as well as otherwise, and an 
account of previous musical ex- 
perience. Address “S. W. C.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


CARNEGIE HALL—Large, _ beautifully 
furnished studio (with Steinway Grand) 
to sublet for one or two afternoons a 
week or one entire day. Reasonable. 
Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 











BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, with 
Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
dress Studio 9 F., Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, or 
Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 


LOOKING FOR A STUDIO?—Do not 
fail to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
inspect the completely sound proof Sher- 
man Square Studios, located in one of the 
most convenient sections of New York 
City. Commodious studios are available 
for immediate occupancy and we urge you 
to see them before making other studio 
arrangements. Sherman Square Studios, 
160 West 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 
phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 
bull at the building. 





concert pianist will exchange instruction 
for part-time secretarial services. Appli- 
cant must be gifted young pianist, able to 
typewrite and take dictation. Address 
“A. C. D.,” care of Musicat Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


VERY LARGE light studio with Mason & 
Hamlin Grand Piano and other musical 
equipment. Available mornings, and 
Wednesday and Saturday P.M. Sherman 
Square Studios—call Trafalgar 6948. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath: for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634, 
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10,500 School Children Hear 
Marine Band in Kansas City 


Children’s Real Knowledge of Classical Numbers an Indication of 
America’s Musical Progress 


For the past eight years the Kansas City, 
Mo., public s« 1 had the op 
portunity ol attending a series of concerts ot 
the highest rank. TI concerts are held 
in a music hall 2,000, so that it 1s 
necessary to repeat each concert six times to 
accor imodate ticket holders 

On October 8 this children’s concert audi 
ence was the guest of the Kansas City Star 
when it brought the United States Marin 
Zand for three concerts in Convention Hall, 
an auditorium with a seating capacity yt 
over 10,000. The following report is taken 
from the Star. It will interest all publi 
school music supervisors who are anxious to 
bring good music and children together 

“Kansas City’s latest youth movement 
swooped down on Convention Hall and over 
United States Marine Band at 


bands have 


have 


nootl 


seating 


season 


whelmed the 
a concert the like of which few 
played before. It was a very creditable 
movement, with nothing red about it except 
the flush that October air gives to the 
cheeks of healthy and girls 
“And it was orderly and well 
which is no small accomplishment 
considers that one is getting out of 
on Tuesday though it were Satur 
day and that one gets to take a street car 
ride downtown in company with the very 
people one has so much fun shoving and 
playgrounds 
With Goin Braip 
considers that thes¢ 
unusual phenomenal things are to be 
capped by the still greater climax of hearing 
marines, the kind that wear blue trou 
sers with red stripes and that have a con 
tinuous reputation tor cl Germans, 91 
berians Nicaraguans, music 
as sets whole companies, platoons and hat 
earth 
under 


youth 


boys 
mannered, 
when on 
1 


school 


just as 


chasing on the 
M ARINES 
And then when one 


and 


real 


and play such 


marching up and down the 
admit that 
circumstances is an accomplishment 


Captain | 


talions 
1 * 
one must being orderly 
such 
**This, 
ce neert.’ 
‘And he 
‘will’ 


said Branson, ‘will be a 


accent on the 
that all the 
marines lined up there with their 
their drums knew the captain 
great things of them 
“*They're like soldiers themselves,’ 
captain rather like . 
looked at the marching 
and quietly 
at Convention 


“Now, 


said it with the 
and on the 
} tl 


‘concert, so 
horns and 


was expecting 


said, ‘or marin 
hgures 
quickly narching into 
marines 
take it 


marine 


when a captain of 
1,1 I 


SOLE 


one may 
when a Says 


me must be marcl 


Y \FFAII 
band 
attended in a 
a teacher witl 
marched very 
street cars t 
where the tickets that 
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marine was a 
military function, and it was 
military n Phere 


twenty children They 


lannet was 
every 
} from. the 


wiskly and « 


been ¢ were presented, anc 


they admitted. It is safe to assume that 
almost every child ir the fourth, fifth, sixtl 


d seventh 


were 


tl grades was present 
“It was an amazingly orderly cro\ 
tain Newton V. Reynolds, of 
. , 


lepartment, and his patroln 


ind a 


l crowd of 

had little 

politely, ‘Hurry alo 
Don't p 


araec 


t to handle, 


the R. O. T. (¢ 
guards, expediting 

21,000 in their 
ll was exclaiming overt 


the task 
proper sections 
Branson sti 
l children’ as he donned his 
the night concert 
f those children,’ he said, 
from the 


didn't 


President, judging 
the President’s band. | 
possible 


A Sur < FOR LEADER 
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. : : 
he has had consid 


was 


pre sidents’ children 

did not believe ordinary 
Id sit through a pro 
without cat-calling 

their 


1 
backs of seats. 


No, sir. They wouldn't do it. He wanted to 

a concert of barking dogs and twittering 
| something the children would under 
stand. But Mabelle Glenn, director of music 
in the Kansas City schools, assured him her 
children were different and persuaded him 
to play his best. 

“*But only presidents and such,’ he 
‘appreciate Wagner and that sort of 
llowever, if you insist.’ 

“It was nearly two o'clock when the hall 
was filled the first time. It was necessary to 
two concerts to enable all lovers of 
classical music to hear the band. It was 
filled with 10,500 children of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades of Kansas City 
schools, the wiggling, obstreperous kind that 
teachers get married 
AND ALI 


said, 
thing. 


have 


make school 
10,500 TALKING 

“It seemed, as the columns of running, 
pushing, chattering children moved into the 
hall, that a band concert never, never could 
be played there. Every one of the 10,500 
was talking, whistling, yelling or scrambling. 
folding seat on the arena floor was 
rattling or falling. The ensemble was dis 
couraging to sensitive ears. It was like the 
roar of a waterfall. 

‘And then the doors were closed, but si 
lence did not fall. Presently the sixty-five 
bandsmen in their blue, scarlet and gold 
braid streamed from the little door high in 
the center of the north wall. The children 
i in high soprano. For two 
shrieked and clapped. The 

seated—by the count, for 
Captain Branson conducts his band in a 
military manner. Music is very amenable 
to army regulations—it should be played by 
the count 

“From the cluster of loudspeaker horns 
where the chandelier should have 
ung boomed the pleasant voice of an an 
nouncer for WDAF: ‘The Kansas City Star 
greets you, boys and girls— 
ALL SILENT TO 
as if station N-O-I-S-E had been 
and WDAF tuned in. The chil 
dren fell as silent as if they had been cut 
off the air. The announcer spoke without in 
terruption. The children looked up and 
seemed to listen with their mouths 
; nvince Captain Branson he was mis 
taken about Kansas City children’s reaction 
to classical music, the announcer, after in 
forming the audience the opening number 
would be the overture to The Flying Dutch 


man, bade 


Every 


stood and cheered 
they 
were 


minutes 
handsmen 


hanging 


| 


LISTEN 


“It was 
tuned out 


To cx 


the children in the arena hold up 
their hands when Senta’s melody sounded 
nd the children in the balconies hold up their 
hands in recognition of the Dutchman's 


ment. 


THe CHitprREN UNDERSTAND 


and the cymbal crash of 
lightning, the high screaming wind, the groan 
of black The 10,500 children rode 
that storm with Captain Branson, their eyes 
shining, lips parted, heads thrown back. The 
plaintive air. It was Senta. Up went thou 
sands of hands in the arena. The weird 
The | curse ! l p went 
thousands of hands in the balconies. Teach 
with pride. But the children did 
were rapt in the spell of that 


‘Drum thunder 


waves! 


strain utchman’s 

ers smiled 
They 

glorious musi 

than an hour that 

attentively, 


audience of 
squirming and bab- 
only 


“For more 
children sat 
Psychologists 
t can’t be done—but it was. It was good 
understood it. And, too, it 
a swanky and gallant band 
band with history in its 


bling between numbers 
sav j 

music and they 
Was played by 
of soldiers, a 
rhythms 

“They heard the Ride of the Valkyrie, the 
mad horses, the muffled beat of 
thunder, the lightning of it, the 
soul-chilling cries and trumpets and 
at the muted their approval. 

There were lighter things, The Blue Dan- 
ube Waltz, xylophone and _ trumpet 
The Parade of the Gendarmes. But the chil 
dren were most attentive, and, indeed, most 
appreciative, during the number’ Captain 
Branson called ‘heavy.’ 


whinny ot 
hoots, the 
we ird, 


end sh 


1 
solos, 


SING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
“The program ended with The Star Span- 


gled Banner, the children singing the words, 


another surprise to the captain, who didn't 
know that people knew the words. They 
sang it well, carrying the top notes without 
breaking. 

“The hall was emptied in ten minutes. Out 
side in the rain a brand new audience stood 
waiting. The exit of the first was accom- 
plished through side doors. It would have 
been impossible to have penetrated the dense 
mass waiting on Thirteenth Street. Ten min- 
utes after the first crowd was gone, the new 
audience was seated. 

“The second audience that so quickly filled 
the hall as the first one left it was distinctly 
an encore audience. The program was the 
same as the one given earlier except that 
Carl Busch’s Chant from the Great Plains 


was substituted for the Blue Danube waltz 
because certain bandmasters from out of 
town were present and desired to hear it. It 
is full of imagination and the music flows as 
smoothly as the grass that covers the prairie 
when the wind passes softly over it. 

“The high school age prevailed in the sec- 
ond audience, and high school appreciation, 
which had flashes of maturity, harked back 
frequently to its younger days when patri- 
otic tunes were the only ones it cared about 
in a band concert. It was a serious audience, 
quiet and polite. It took particular delight 
in the xylophone solos and it was so enrap 
tured with the Second Hungarian Rhapsodie 
that it all but sung the gypsy dances Liszt 
has made immortal.” 


Musie in the Providence Schools 
By Walter H. Butterfield 


Director of Vusic, 

It is well understood that music, like other 
subjects, has changed in methods ot presen- 
tation and material used, and in this its field 
has broadened. Parents are saying more 
and more that they want their children to 
have opportunities equal to those enjoyed by 
the children in the schools of the most pro- 
gressive cities throughout the country. Do 
the children in our schools have such oppor- 
tunities? The answer is “Yes.” Our music 
program compares very favorably with the 
best, and although it is not yet fully rounded 
out, it is being steadily improved. The pres 
ent policy of expansion is bringing into the 
program the best of the new materials and 
new methods that have proved superior. 

The entire program consists of vocal mu- 
sic, instrumental music, music appreciation, 
theory of music, credit for study of voice, 
piano, organ or an instrument of the band, 
or the symphonic orchestra under the private 
teacher. (The last is generally termed “out- 
side credits” or “applied music.” ) 

Vocal music might be termed the core sub 
ject. It begins in the kindergarten and ex- 
tends through senior high school, and is the 
one phase of music in which every child ac- 
tively participates. It starts with the simplest 
[ learned by rote and 
through the stages of acquiring first what 
is called a vocabulary of music, then note 
reading, part singing, etc. Beginning with 
the seventh year and continuing through the 
senior high school, the more gifted singers 
are offered opportunities in glee clubs in ad- 
dition to general chorus singing. These 
clubs are able to study a more advanced type 
of music than it is possible to perform suc- 
cessfully with a general chorus, and the mem- 
bers are more interested in advanced work 
from the standpoint of both general musician- 
ship and better voice production. 

Classes in voice production and song inter- 
pretation are offered in the senior high 
This is a recent development. that 
has been successfully tried out in such cities 
as Rochester, Kansas City, Detroit. and Los 
Angeles. 

In Providence the first class was 
started two years ago, and the undertaking 
was very successful from the beginning. We 
are taking an active part in working out the 
problems incident to such instruction and 
have already attained an enviable position in 
that particular. This type of work is prob- 
ably destined to be the next important de- 
velopment in music education and our city 
is in a position to take a prominent. part 
in it. 

Instrumental music begins with the rhythm 
bands or toy orchestras. These bands, or 
orchestras, are a new and valuable addition 
to the music course in the early years and 
create an added stimulus to the child’s reac 
tion to music. Later follow the grade or- 
chestras. We have not yet attained the ac- 
cepted standard of instrumental music in 
the grades, but we hope soon to be able to 
further develop this program. 

In junier and senior high schools the or- 
chestras and bands are progressing satisfac- 
torily, and many of these organizations have 
reached a high standard. A new develop- 
ment is the elective orchestra that meets 
daily for a full period of practice. These or- 
chestras offer a splendid opportunity for en- 
semble experience, and as only standard 
compositions are studied, the skill and ap- 
preciation of the players are constantly in- 
creased. 

Players are selected from the several high 
school orchestras for the advanced orchestra 
of the Providence high schools, which is rep- 
resentative of the best. This orchestra re- 


ot songs progresses 


school. 


voice 


Providence Public Schools 


hearses once a week after school hours and 
appears in one or more public performances 
each year. Its repertory includes many mis 
cellaneous numbers, selections from operas, 
standard overtures, suites, etc., and several 
of the easier symphonies. 

The bands are a development of the last 
two years, but they have had a remarkable 
growth, numerically and musically. In each 
junior and senior high school there are some 
students already trained sufficiently to enter 
a band, but the numbers are few and the in 
struments generally include only trumpets, 
cornets, saxophones, trombones, drums and 
clarinets. To such a collection of instru- 
ments must be added alto horns, a baritone 
horn and a bass. 

The bands are making a direct contribu- 
tion to the orchestras by the development of 
fine players on the wind instruments, sec 
tious of the orchestras that formerly have 
been weak. It seems probable that in a few 
years we shall have senior high school bands 
with full concert band instrumentation and 
that the advanced orchestra of the Provi- 
dence high schools will have nearly full sym 
phonic instrumentation. 

Music appreciation is carried through all 
the years, from 1B through the senior high 
school. While this is one of the more recent 
subjects to come into the general céurse in 
music, it is one of the most delightful and 
desirable. It is in this subject that the child 
gets his widest acquaintance with the best 
of the world’s music. In the vocal and instru- 
mental music that the child makes alone or 
with others there are always limitations in 
the technical equipment of the individual or 
the group; but in recorded music, and the 
best that comes over the air there are no 
limits of technic that beset the listener. 

Children begin to absorb unconsciously 
some of the fundamentals of the theory of 
music as they begin to sing. and 
they begin to gain definite knowledge of this 
branch of music when note reading is intro- 
duced. But the real study of the theory of 
music does not begin as such until the 8A 
grade is reached when it may be taken as an 
elective. In the senior high schools regular 
courses in theory are offered, beginning with 
ear training and dictation, melody writing 
and harmony, and in the last mentioned sub- 
jects original composition is encouraged. 
Much of this work is now offered as full 
time electives. 

Credit for the study of voice, piano, organ, 
or a band or orchestral instrument under a 
private teacher was first tried and found suc- 
cessful in the high schools of Chelsea, Mass., 
in 1907. Since that time this so-called out- 
side credit or credits for applied music has 
been adopted by nearly all the larger schools 

For some time it had been realized that 
many students were totally or partially ne 
glecting their private music lessons when 
they entered high school because of the re- 
quirements for high school courses. Twenty 
years ago there was practically no music 
offered in high schools other than the weekly 
chorus period, the weekly orchestra rehear- 
sal, and possibly a weekly glee club _ re- 
hearsal, and no credit was given for any cf 
this music. When one wished to prepare 
himself with music with the possibility of 
making it a profession it was difficult to gain 
the necessary technical equipment at the age 
when it was possible to acquire a technic 
sufficient for the professional musician 

The system of outside credits is a direct 
effort to make it possible for the student to 
keep up his music as a part of his equipment 
for life and to give him credit for music 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Development of. 


Rhythmic Consciousness 
By Harvey Officer 


American Institute of Dalcrose Eurythmics 


It was a Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, 
who taught the doctrine that “all things 
flow.” His phrase has been seized upon by 
many interpreters of modern life; by physi- 
cists who find that matter, under its seeming- 
ly stable manifestation, is really a mass of 
electrical units moving at incredible speed; 
by historians, who begin to see that laws, 
institutions and governments are never the 
same from day to day but are continually 
changing in spite of the majesty of prece- 
dent ; and most of all by those hopeful dream- 
ers who believe that all change is for the 
better, that change indeed means progress, 
and that the newest thing, by the very fact 
of its newness, must be more desirable than 
its forerunners. 

Whatever of misinterpretation may exist 
in these various applications of the phrase 
of Heraclitus, one thing seems sufficiently 
clear. His words imply that in all life there 
is movement, motion, a going like that of 
waters which seek the sea only to be lifted 
again into clouds that pour their rain once 
more upon the mountain tops. But all such 
movement implies rhythm. To understand 
the meaning of life is to know not only that 
movement exists but to discover and measure 
its rhythm. This indeed is the great task 
which the human mind sets itself today. We 
seek to know the rhythm of stars and atoms, 
of the rise and fall of civilization, and of our 
own individual lives. 

Now the study of rhythm leads us at once 
to the art of music. Rhythm is the sea in 
which music swims, the element without 
which music cannot live. For this reason 
music gives us, as it were, a direct and im- 
mediate approach to the study of rhythm. In 
other activities of human life, rhythm is 
subtier perhaps, more hidden, more difficult 
to disentangle from its material environment. 
In music it is free and apparent, finding in 
us immediate physical response. Ve are 
not stirred to gesture by the rhythm of 
Gothic architecture. We do not march in re- 
sponse to a painting or a statue. Even poetry, 
we feel, is not at its best when its rhythm is 
too plainly revealed. But musical rhythms 
have power to stir us, first to muscular re- 
sponse, then, deeper, to a delight in move- 
ment even though we take no part in it, and 
— to a kind of inner movement, an emo- 


tional reaction which touches the very springs 
of our moral and spiritual life. 

It was doubtless this which Plato felt, when 
he said that “musical training is a more po- 
tent instrument than any other, because 
rhythm and Karmony find their way into the 
secret places of the soul, on which they 
mightily fasten, imparting grace, and mak- 
ing graceful the soul of him who is rightly 
educated.” 

Now it is impossible to connect. these words 
of Plato with most of what is today called 
musical education. Plainly they cannot mean 
sitting on a stool and learning by painful 
exercise the finger technic of the piano. Nor 
can they be applied to a training which has 
for its object only the ability to read notes 
and to sing pleasant tunes. Some more 
searching and fundamental education is im- 
plied in Plato’s thought, something which a 
child can receive even though he has no ac- 
cess to a piano. But a training in rhythm 
corresponds perfectly with the great philoso- 
pher’s words. Not that melody and har- 
mony, the other two elements in music, are 
unimportant, but that they belong in a strict 
sense, to music alone, whereas rhythm pene- 
trates all existence. We must study it be- 
cause it is a fundamental and primitive ele- 
ment in all the arts of human life. We study 
it in its musical forms, because in music it 
is most clearly revealed. 

A training in rhythmic movement thus be- 
comes an essential part of education. We 
are concerned not merely with something 
printed on paper, nor even with the click of 
a metronome or the beat of a teacher’s hand. 
Rhythm is not really apprehended until we 
can reproduce it ourselves by some form of 
bodily movement. It cannot exist in us mere- 
ly as a mental concept, an academic fact. 
It must be incarnated, must find its answer 
in the nerves and muscles of our bodies. 
The process is something like that which 
happens when an orchestral conductor brings 
a symphony to life. By the magic of his 
beat, by his actual bodily reproduction of 
the rhythm which the composer intended, the 
printed notes spring into life and their beauty 
is revealed. 

It was Jaques Dalcroze who first realized 
that “all methods of education must be rooted 

eave on page 44) 
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DOROTHY H. MARDEN, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music, at 
Waterville, Maine, 
ised thirty toy-symphony 
the first, second and third grades of 
the Waterville Schools. Mrs. Mar- 
den, who was the first director to 
enter both band and orchestra in the 


who has organ- 


classes in 


New England contests, also organized 
the Maine contest. She received her 
training at the New England Conser- 
vatory. Below are pictured one of 
thirty classes in “Toy Symphony” 
work in Waterville, under the 
tion of Miss Marden, and a very fine 
girls’ glee club at the High 
School, Waterville, under the direc- 
tion of Ethel M. Lee. 


direc- 


Junior 


CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES 
WITH INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Prepares for all Leading Colleges Combining 
Academic and Musie Courses 


CONCERT 
EDITH HARCUM ‘PNSERT 
Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Recital : Soeeneentane Arthur Judson 
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VOICE 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 





La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


PIANO 
La Forge voice method used and endorsed by: Mmes. Alda, Hempel, Matzenauer and Messrs. 
Lawrence Tibbett and Harrington van Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. 


Henderson. 
Trafalgar 8993 
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Philadelphia Musical Academy 
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training musicians 

Highest Standards of Musical 
Instruction 
For year book, address 
Frederick ahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
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Complete Preparation for Concert 
Appearances 
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133rd- Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
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JUSTINE WARD METHOD, COURSES I, Il, lI 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING 
For further information, address the Secretary. CaTHEDRAL 1334 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink. President 
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Theory, ear training, sight 
reading, melody writing. Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Polyphony. 
Lessons in Vocal Production, 
Organ, Violin, Piano, privately 
or in class. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
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Modern pavipment. Five pipe-organs. ponte for women music students. Benccanti tuition rates 
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Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Arthur F. A. Witte, Yonkers, chair 
Central Western, November 1-2, at 
Lulu M. Curtis, Canandaigua, 
Southern, November 1-2, at Bing- 
Meyer, Cortland, chairman ; 
Buffalo, Julia 


York, 
man; 
Rochester, 
chairman ; 
Pauline 
November 8-9, at 
Lockport, chairman. 
meetings are usually 
from within 
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: . . Leonard, 
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and spiritual.” Dalcroze the state. eae 
1 upon the natural rhythms 
as everyone ex- 
running The 
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and without 


Indiana Teachers Meet 
North Central Indiana Teachers’ As- 
analyzed = sociation met at South Bend on October 11- 
with 12. The music section held its meeting on 
Friday afternoon under the chairmanship of 
Jeannie E. Terry, Supervisor of Music at 
Mishawaka. A piano class demonstration 
was given by Helen Weber of the Central 
Senior High School, South Bend. The all 
igh school chorus of the North Central Asso 
ciation was conducted by Louise Woodruff, 
Supervisor of Music at Michigan City. Karl 
Eurythmics is not able to meet it. It is W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin, gave an address, 
ndeed a profession, and one which The Music Supervisor’s Job, and conducted 
hould win young men and women _ the general assembly singing. 

hose talents them to music but who * * * 

enter rerowded a world. Dal- Notes from Teachers’ 
urythmics offers them a wonderful 4 Sieh oe 
 eeahtien thems to teach suns Alice E. Bivins was unable 
, her work at Teachers’ College at the be- 
and vital way, a way which leads : 

| Ae cane of 3 acess SNES of the fall term on account of an 
Pat i “ie ‘ 1, operation for appendicitis. She is expected 

omplishment but to an under- : . Y I 
inciples of self-mastery to resume her work some time in November, 

underlie all that is Ce she has been recovering rapidly. 

The classes of the late Louis Mohler, whose 
death occurred on August 11, have been 
taken over by Herbert Norris, Kenneth F. 
Damon, Lilla Belle Pitts, and Dr. Edwin J 
Stringham. Miss Pitts continues to have 
charge of the junior high school music in 
Elizabeth, N. J., and does only part time 
teaching at Teachers’ College. 

The In and About New York High School 
Orchestra has been reassembled, thus begin 
ning its fourth period of activity. Started in 
summer of 1928, continued in the spring 
1929 and again in the summer of 1929 
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teaching which 
after experiment 
lasting many years, is taught 
in schools and colleges all over the world. 
Here in America the demand for teachers 
qualified to give instruction is so great 
American Institute of Dalcroze 
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under the direction of Professor Church, as- 
sisted by guest conductors such as Willem 
van Hoogstraten, Herbert Wiseman, and 
Ernest Bloch, it will this year be under the 
direction of Prof. Miles and Dr. E. J. String- 
ham. Prof. Dresskell, who is in charge of 
the music at State Teachers’ College, San 
Jose, Cal., is exchanging with Prof. Church 
during the current year. 

There is a considerable increase in enroll FP asada th 
ment in all music classes this year and a me 
much larger proportion of graduate students N. Y., and has 

studied at other 


than ever before. * institutions and 

with many pri- 

vate teachers. 

He is a former 

member of the 

172nd_ Infantry 

Band, 43rd Div- 

ision, and has 

also conducted this group. He is a 
baritone soloist. While at Potsdam he 
was choir director at the First Baptist 
Church. He was formerly baritone 
soloist with the Oak Harbor (Ohio) 
Choral Society, and choir director at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the same place. At present, beside 
having charge of the music in the 
schools of Ottawa County, he is 
directing the choir of the Broadway 
Methodist Episcopal Church at To- 
ledo. 


Noted Educators 
LYNN THAYER 
graduate 
of the Crane 


Normal _Insti- 
tute of Music, 


is a 


* * 


Music in the Providence Schools 


(Continued from page 42) 

as if he were preparing for practically any 
other life work. The proof of the soundness 
of this theory and the success of its applica- 
tion is the extent of its adoption. A survey 
of several years ago indicated that in most 
of the states outside credits were granted 
in more than one-half of the high schools. 

The school system sets the standards of 
attainment, the minimum hours of practice 
required and the number of lessons taken, 
and requires a very definite monthly report 
from the home on the amount of practice 
performed and the dates of the lessons. 
Equally definite reports are recorded from 
the private teacher. In addition to these re- 
quirements students must have a thorough 
personal examination at the end of each 
term. In Providence, in addition to the above. 
the student is required to take one lesson per Opportunity to use in a schcool organization. 
week in theory and one lesson per week in In addition there are the “outside credits” 
music appreciation in school. should he wish to apply such credits toward 

From this outline it may be seen that a his diploma. Many students are electing the 
pupil is offered a wide range of subjects that theory course, even though they are not 
grow out of the really fundamental and thinking of music as a vocation, but prefer 
logical beginning of musical experience the subject for an elective. What a wonder- 
which is singing. Should singing be the most ful subject is music appreciation! How it 
satisfying outlet for musical feelings, he can rounds out the understanding of the singer 
pursue song to his heart’s delight. He has and_ player alike, bringing all phases of 
chorus, glee club and voice training and music to our ears from the loveliest of folk 
song interpretation, which gives him a full songs to the sublime symphonies! It is a 
interesting and valuable program. As the subject that everyone may enjoy even if he 
child develops he may incline more strongly has no technic of voice or instrument. 
to some means of expressing himself other Thus does Providence offer such full op- 
than through the voice, and then there is portunities in music in her schools to pupils 
open to him an almost limitless variety of | of all classes that they may take little or 
instruments, nearly all of which he will find mu ach, , according to their needs and abilities. 
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Edith Nichols Returns to 
New York 


Edith Nichols, soprano and exponent of 
Lilli Lehmann voice production, has returned 
to her New York studio after a summer in 
Europe. While in Berlin, Miss Nichols 
spent most of her time with Wilma Willen- 
buecher, another disciple of Liili Lehmann, 
going over the work of the great singer and 
teacher. Wilma Willenbuecher, who is now 
teaching in Berlin, was for many years a 
close associate of Lilli Lehmann as student 
and colleague. 

A testimonial portfolio of tributes to Lilli 
Lehmann from world-famous musicians, col- 
lected by Miss Nichols, was officially accept- 
ed by the Berlin State Library through Dr. 
Johannes Wolf, director of the Music Sec- 
tion. Dr. Wolf at the same time informed 
Miss Nichols that these unique letters would 
be placed with the other precious letters, 
documents, music and other Lehmanniana 
in a special section of the library. 

This is the portfolio which the Lilli Leh- 
mann League, of which Edith Nichols is 
the founder, made up for its much honored 
namesake. Miss Nichols intended to deliver 
the tribute into Mme. Lehmann’s hands on 
her eighty-first birthday in November. 

Among the writers of the letters are: 
Walter Damrosch, Artur Bodanzky, Albert 
Coates, Alfred Hertz, Josef Lhevinne, Serge 
Koussevitsky, Nikolai Sokoloff, Frank van 
der Stuecken, Antonio Scotti, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Mary Garden, Karl Krueger, 
Alberto Bimboni, Walter Gieseking, Alex- 
ander Gretchaninoff, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Rudolph Ganz, Edward Johnson, Ernest 
Hutcheson, members of the Juilliard School 
faculty, Carolyn Beebe, Augusta Cottlow, 
Olga Samaroff, Solon Alberti, John Barnes 
Wells, Arthur Hartmann, Maria Winetz- 
kaja, Richard Hale, Meta Schumann, Wil- 
helm Middleschulte, Edwin Hughes, Kath- 
ryne Meisle, Marie Morrisey, Marcel Sal- 
zinger, Aurelio Giorni, Eva Gauthier, Iso- 
bel Richardson Molter, Edith Mason, Mabel 
Garrison, Oscar Ziegler and others. 

While teaching and presiding over her 
class series this winter, Miss Nichols will 
also work on the authorized index and guide 
to Lilli Lehmann’s famous volume, How to 
Sing. About a year ago Lilli Lehmann 
wrote in a letter: “Edith Nichols has long 
since penetrated into my book, How to Sing, 
very deeply. She knows very well how to 
explain every sense of it,’ and expressed 
her desire to see made an index and some 
guide whereby her ideas might be made 
more accessible to students, singers and 
teachers. Mme. Lehmann, it is said, per- 
sonally delegated Edith Nichols to undertake 
this work. 

Besides her regular teaching and her work 
on Mme. Lehmann’s book, Miss Nichols will 
also fulfill dates for appearances during the 
season. 
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More About Anita Tully 


Anita Tully, young American concert and 
operatic soprano, who will be heard in se 
eral recitals in New York this season, 
probably as interesting a background as any 
artist on the American concert stage today. 

Miss Tully has carried on, simultaneously 
with her musical career, a very successful 
scientific career. She is a pathological ex- 
pert at Bellevue Hospital in New York, and 
has paid for her entire musical training by 
her work at Bellevue. Recognized by the 
medical profession as an authority to be 
reckoned with in both fields, Miss Tully has 
received excellent support from some of New 
York’s outstanding physicians, including Dr. 
John E. McWater, Dr. McCreery, Dr. Doug- 
las Symmers, Dr. Schroeder, Dr. Fleming, 
Dr. Charles Norris, chief medical examiner 
of New York, and Dr. Shirley Wynne, 
health commissioner of New York City. 

The young soprano’s debut in opera was 
held at the Yankee Stadium in New York ‘in 
1928, under the auspices of the German So- 
ciety of New York, while her concert debut 
was made in Carnegie Hall in New York 
last season. During the next few years she 
intends to further her musical studies with 
Emil J. Polak of New York, and gradually 
increase her musical appearances until she 
gives all of her time to this work. Her first 
appearance this season will be made early in 
October, the date of which will be an- 
nounced later. 


Caro Roma’s Birthday 


The affectionate regard in which her 
friends hold her was demonstrated recently 
at the birthday party tendered to Mme. Caro 
Roma, composer and singer. It was a day 
full of well wishing and affectionate regard 
from admirers. Telegrams arrived from a 
number of celebrated personages, including 
the Mayor of San Francisco, James Rolph, 
Jr., an old friend of Mme. Roma. 

A long life dedicated successfully to the 
cause of musical art may be claimed by this 
composer. Honors have been heaped upon 
her—quite enough, one might think, for one 
musical career. For instance, there was the 
time when she sang Sanfuzza in Cavalleria 
Rusticana with the Tivoli Opera Company 


MUSICAL 


of San Francisco, under the baton of Mas- 
cagni himself, and that composer chose her 
from all the company to take his bow with 
him. She was the only American in the cast. 
And that was quite a time ago. 

But Mme. Roma’s career is far from over. 
Her compositions, published by M. Witmark 
& Sons in their Black and White Series, 
have _— favor with artists the world 
over. Can’t You Heah Me Callin’ Caroline 
and In The Garden of My Heart, < latter 
written in conjunction with Ernest Ball, 
are national favorites. The newer composi- 
tions among Mme. Roma’s songs are Oasis, 
an interesting song cycle, and two charming 
ballads—Hush, My Baby and Love Is In 
My Heart. 


Season Starts at the Mannes School 


The fourteenth season of the David 
Mannes Music School began on October 3 
with the largest enrollment in its history. 
New members of the faculty are Mme. 
Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, noted singing 
teacher; Ralph Wolfe, pianist, and Ottilie 
Schillig, who comes with Mme. von Ende 
to the vocal department. 

This is the second year of the training 
course for music leadership in preparatory 
schools, a course introduced last year to 
meet the demands of private school prin- 
cipals across the country. For a second 
year, also, the chamber music series, which 
proved such an important part of the school’s 
activities last season, continues to be given 
this year by the Stradivarius Quartet 
(Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Alfred Pochon, Nich- 
olas Moldavan, Gerald Warburg), with Leo- 
pold Mannes again as lecturer. The series 
is Open without charge to all students en- 
rolled in full courses, and to a limited num- 
ber of outside subscribers. Chamber music 
has always been an integral part of the 
school’s work. 

There are two orchestras, the senior 
group led by Paul Stassevitch, and the 
juniors by Harold Berkley. Mr. Wolfinsohn 
and Alix Young Maruchess have charge of 
smaller ensemble groups, and Mrs. Maru- 
chess’ student ensemble exchange, which in- 
troduces to each other all students prepared 
to undertake ensemble playing, continues 
again this year. 

The directors have granted for this sea 
son three scholarships in composition with 
Leopold Mannes, which were awarded dur 
ing September as a result of the examination 
of manuscripts during the summer. 

The chorus under George Newell, open 
to instrumental as well as vocal students, 
will cover a comprehensive study of all the 
important developments and schools in the 
history of choral music. 

The faculty for the season just begun is 
as follows: (Piano) Barbara Albiser, How 
ard Brockway, Warren Case, Marion Cas- 
sell, Urana Clarke, Clary de Vreux, Mary 
Flanner, Julia Fox, Anna Goedhart, Pearl 
Ideler, Dorothy Jago, Ruth Johnson, Sam 
Lamberson, Netty Madier-Monk, Janet 
Ramsay, Simeon Rumschisky, Rose Schenk, 
Frank Sheridan, Esther Streicher, Olga de 
Stroumillo, Newton Seift, Ralph Wolf; 
(violin) Harold Berkley, Scipione Guidi, 
Suzanne Gussow, Simon Hero, Edwin Ide- 
ler, Alix Young Maruchess, Elizabeth 
Searle, Paul Stassevitch, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
David Mannes; (cello) Edith Otis, Lieff 
Rosanoff ; (singing) Frank Bibb, Adrienne 
von Ende, Ottilie Schillig; (theory) Leopold 
Mannes, Newton Swift; (solfege) Anne 
Marie Soffray (advanced), Urana Clarke, 
Mary Flanner, Julia Fox, Olga de Strou- 
millo; (little children’s class) Muriel Brad- 
ford; (teachers’ training class) Anna Goed- 
hart, George Newell; (diction) James Sor- 
ber. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Making a Success in the Piano Business—How A.M. Hume, of Boston, 
Has Utilized Music and the Friendship of Musicians in Creating 
Sales—Holding to the Fundamental Appeal of the Piano 


There was printed in a recent issue of the Musi- 
CAL COURIER some remarks about the piano busi- 
ness in “good old Boston town.” Among these re- 
marks there appeared the following paragraph: 
“The A. M. Hume Music Company is doing a won- 
derful business, all things considered, with the Bald- 
win piano. In September A. M. Hume reported that 
the record was broken for the sale of Baldwin grands, 
with October promising to set another record to 
build to.” 

Back of this little paragraph there is a story that 
will no doubt interest all musicians, and especially 
ambitious young piano salesmen who have yearnings 
to “go in on their own.” A. M. Hume has spent 
his life in piano selling. He has made a study of 
it, and for years he has given thought to the part 
the musicians play in the work. Himself a lover of 
music, he followed the work of musical Boston with 
an intense interest that was personally a relaxation, 
and at the same time a study. Not a musician him- 
self, but a lover of music, he made many friends 
among the musicians of Boston, which was made 
famous outside of literature as a musical center, and 
this through the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the musical institutions devoted to the teaching of 
music. 

The Musician’s Influence 

This seems a far cry to the average piano man 
who looks upon the musician as something far be- 
yond piano selling. Mr. Hume, however, felt that 
the musician was the basis of piano selling, and of 
course the musicians’ work revolves around music. 
The cultivating of the musicians by Mr. Hume was 
deemed by him the basis of his business, and during 
all the years that he has been selling pianos he has 
been doing this through the aid of the musicians 
in that territory. 

Here is a lesson for the piano men who have 
allowed such opportunities to build to a high grade 
piano business, the safest and most convenient that 
is to be found in the commercial world, to go to 
waste. Mr. Hume started “on his own” a good 
many years ago in Boston. He has held to the 
same location in a building in the midst of the other 
piano houses there, quietly and unassumingly carried 
on, has made his warerooms a meeting place for all 
musicians, and his genial and kindly nature has 
created friendships that have built a business that 
today is sound and, to use a piano phrase, has been 
“put over the top” in a manner that has built no 
animosities among competitors, but has created a 
feeling of respect throughout the piano trade in 
Boston that bespeaks the manner in which the A. M. 
Hume Music Company has been conducted. 


The Basis of Success 

It is a pleasure indeed to hear other piano men in 
Boston speak so highly of this man who felt that 
he was building on a music basis and enabling musi- 
cians to benefit through his method of piano selling, 
and at the same time creating a co-operation that 
many piano men throughout the country seemingly 
feel is impossible, this probably because piano men 
have not studied what music means to the piano, 
the utilizing of the go-between in piano selling and 
music in the kind words and appreciation of the 
musicians. 

This is possible in all piano selling. If only the 
piano dealer and his salesmen are trained to rec- 
ognize the fact that if the piano is the basic musical 
instrument, then surely it is that the musicans carry 
with this the influence that will tend toward bringing 
the public to recognize the value of the piano, and 
those benefiting in a commercial way through the 
selling of pianos. 

Always has Mr. Hume endeavored to carry in his 
fegular line the best pianos that were to be obtained. 


A long time ago he selected the Baldwin piano as 
his leader. He has held firmly to the Baldwin be- 
cause he believes in the Baldwin. His musical in- 
stinct leads him in that direction, and this confidence 
of this man in the Baldwin piano has been carried 
out to the music world of Boston. Today the Bald- 
win stands among the leaders, and the paragraph 
that is reprinted above from the MusicAL CourRIER 
of last week tells the story of what this means in 
bringing the influence of the musicians of the his- 
toric town to the tonal qualities of the Baldwin. 

Thus there is recorded the story that must lead 
other piano men throughout the country to do like- 
wise, utilize the musicians, and this through a sym- 
pathetic contact with them to the pianos that are of 
tonal value and can be appreciated by the good 
musicians. 

In the building to this musical contact Mr. Hume 
has not presented a commercial side that would be 
obnoxious to the musicians. We must give credit 
to the men of music, the men who sell music to the 
people to hear, and this requires time, patience and 
an agreeable disposition created through a love of 
hearing good music and aiding all the good music in 


any locality. 
Solid Building 

It can be readily observed that this means a help 
to music. It means that the piano dealer can bring 
the musicians in familiar contact through their work 
with the listening public, the public that wants music 
and has not been appealed to in the right manner. 
A quiet and persistent work in this direction does 
not appeal to the average business man, for in the 
piano world there are too many that want what is 
termed “quick results.” 

The selling of a piano differs very much from the 
selling of an automobile or a piece of furniture, no 
matter whether the price of the automobile runs into 
the thousands or the piece of furniture runs into the 
same large figure. We do not look upon the auto- 
mobile as a work of art, but as a piece of machinery. 
We do look upon the high grade furniture, so-called, 
as an art product, for there is demand for artisanship 
in the handling of the woods and other materials 
utilized in the production of art furniture, but 
neither of these two used as an illustration meets in 
any way the requirements of a piano. 

The intangible tonal production of the piano is 
the basis for its being. The automobile’s seeming 
ultimate object is speed, while the creation of a 
period piece of furniture appeals to the eye. The 
piano must appeal to the eye and to the ear. 


Selling “Ear Satisfaction” 

The relationship of demands as to the eye and ear 
carries to different elements, and few piano men 
seemingly realize that the satisfaction of the eye as 
to the case of the piano is very much on the same 
order as the appeal to the ear through the tone. 
Certain colors do not appeal to certain persons as 
they do to others. The eye may be satisfied as to 
the case of a piano, which may be of the most 
artistic design, and of splendid artisanship in the 
handling of the woods that go to make up the piano 
case, but the interior of the piano contains an in- 
tangible quantity that appeals to the ear, and all 
ears are just as different as is the eye in different 
individuals. 

In arriving at the satisfaction of both the eye and 
the ear in the prospective piano customer, the piano 
salesman must realize that while he can demonstrate 
without trouble to the satisfaction of the eye, in ap- 
pealing to and satisfying the ear of a prospective 
customer through the tone of the piano there is a 
difference that is seemingly very great, and yet it 
still resembles much the difficulties that are presented 
in the individual customers. 


The musicians can do more to reach the point of 
satisfying the mind of a prospective piano customer 
through the tone of a piano than any element that 
has to do with piano selling. Mr. Hume long ago 
realized this, his work for these past many years 
has been in this direction, and that is the utilizing 
the musician in the presenting of the pianos that he 
has to sell, forming a connecting link between his 
business of piano selling and to the public he wished 
to reach, and having the opportunity of presenting 
his piano in a manner that would solve the problem 
of satisfying the ear and the eye. 

Those men who talk about selling pianos should 
study what is presented through the success of this 

3oston piano man. His work has been done in the 
most modest and retiring manner. He has builded 
his business on a sane and safe course, having the 
patience to carry out to his ultimate end, and through 
his friends, as he terms them, the musicians, he has 
gained that foundation that has builded to a success- 
ful piano business, which may be limited as to vol- 
ume, but is great as to satisfaction in the placing 
in the home of “good old Boston town” pianos of 
merit and reaching into the innermost circles of 
music in a city that has been educated through years 
and years of contact with music of the highest char- 
acter. 

Creating a Musical Atmosphere 

The writer is somewhat enthusiastic probably in 
describing this music work of the Boston piano man. 
There may be many, even in the piano trade, who 
will feel that there is a lot of “piano talk” in what 
is being written here, but the facts speak for them- 
selves. The musicians are the friends of Mr. Hume, 
and Mr. Hume is the friend of the musicians. There 
is an atmosphere about the Hume wareroom that 
bespeaks the high standing of the pianos carried in 
this “piano store,” if you please, that should be 
created by every man who desires to build on a high 
level, who wishes to become something more than a 
“piano agent,” and in his work should create a 
belief in the mind of the people that the piano is an 
art production, and not something that is merely 
mechanical, proving through the musicians that it is 
in reality an artistic something to be cherished, re- 
spected and looked up to as are all art objects. 

Mr. Hume deserves all that comes to him after 
these many years, one might say, of struggle, but 
the man who believes in his ideals and has confidence 
enough to stand by them will always reach that 
period in his life when he will look back upon his 
past and feel that his work has been well done, that 
his conception of piano selling has been correct, and 
that he has gained his ends through that unity of 
music, the musicians, who make music ,and the piano, 
the basic musical instrument, that gives music. 
WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


Musicians and the Piano 

It is with great satisfaction that those who have 
to do with the making of the MusicaL Courter, and 
especially the Piano and Musical Instrument Sec- 
tion, observe the interest that is being taken in this 
particular department by the musicians throughout 
the world. It was “a noble experiment” in jour- 
nalism. When the MusicaL Courter, years and 
years ago, separated the piano section from the mu- 
sic section it was thought then that a mistake was 
being made, but as the piano business grew it de- 
veloped that there had been no mistake made. Q The 
recent conditions in the piano trade brought back 
again a necessity for a change, but it was felt by 
many that it would take long to demonstrate that 
an international magazine for the musical indus- 
tries in this country would be of value. The main 
idea in this was seemingly lost to the piano men, 
for during the great productions in the piano indus- 
try the musicians were seemingly lost sight of. @ In 
the early days of the piano in this country the musi- 
cians were the mainstay of the distribution. Today 
we are back again to the smaller distribution, and 
the aid of the musicians is necessary. Piano manu- 
facturers and dealers must recognize this fact. 
@ The Musicar Courter today is giving a greater 
service to the piano and other musical instruments 
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than any publication that now is known in jour- 
nalism. It is a magazine that circulates not only 
throughout this country, but in Europe, and that 
therefore gives the piano and musical instruments a 
representation to the musicians and those who love 
music a medium that is of great value. The letters 
and the interviews that now are coming in regarding 
the musical instrument section are most gratifying 

who are for the MusIcaL 
Courter, in that there is presented not only circu- 
lation but the special reaching out to those who are 


to those 


responsible 


I 


prospective purchasers of musical instruments, and 
at the same time it is bringing to the piano the sup- 


port of the musical element throughout the world. 
I 


Yahrling on Overhead 

One of the most interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses made at the recent convention in Ohio was 
that of Charles H. Yahriing, of Youngstown, on 
Overhead. J “To conduct your business success- 
fully and profitably,” said Mr. Yahrling, “you 
should give some thought to these three rules: First 

Get all possible volume on the lowest overhead. 
Don’t increase your overhead unless you 
absolutely necessary to the advancement and 
success of your business. And _ third When in- 
asing your overhead, satisfy yourself, before do- 
so, that the extra volume of business you will 
will amount to at least two and one-half 


Second 


deem it 


cre 
ing 
secure < 
times more than this increase, so as to offset this 
added expense. This applies to putting on addi- 
tional salesmen, increasing your advertising, or any 


additional expense not necessary to the conduct ot 


your business as it is now running, that is if you 
are running it on a profitable basis or even keeping 
even with the board.” @ Mr. Yahrling understates 
rather than over-emphasizes the dangers attending 
an inflated overhead. There is a natural tendency 
to have one’s place of business look as prosperous 
as possible, that is to say an attractive looking estab- 
lishment in a good locality. The danger line comes 
when the store becomes a white elephant what with 
too much space in a too expensive block, with super- 
fAuous salesmen, and a lavish outfitting that repre- 
sents far too great a drain on the treasury. Phere 
is a great question as to just how much part a fine 
looking store plays in sales. That 1t helps, there 1s 
no question, but it is an adjunct not the sine qua 
non of intelligent piano salesmanship. 
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Musical Instrument Advertising 
\ recent survey conducted by a business maga- 
zine indicates that musical instrument advertising, 
while greatly reduced from former years, 1s still not 
as desperately small as indicated. Che survey COv- 
ered seventy-seven large cities and 369 newspapers. 
The tabulations showed that | instruments 
were twelfth on a rather extensive list. Heading 
the table, naturally, was the automobile advertising 
followed in order by groceries, medical, tobacco, 
toilet articles, transpertation, radio, electric appli- 
ances, publications, building material, heating and 
plumbing, and furniture and furnishings. gq In 
the territories covered by the survey it was shown 
that more advertising was being done in the musical 
instrument field than men’s wear, office equipment, 


musical 


insurance, women’s wear, sporting goods, footwear, 
‘ewelry and a host of other products. @ The one 
significant feature about the survey, however, con- 
cerned the comparatively small number of musical 
instrument advertisers. It is not wise to generalize 
too far on the results of a single survey, covering 
only a limited time and a limited territory, but cer- 
tainly this indication is significant. It seems to show 
that the burden of keeping musical instruments in 
the public eye through paid advertisements in the 
newspapers is being upheld by only a limited pro- 
portion of those in the field. Certainly if so much 
of a showing can be made by a comparatively few 
units, musical instrument advertising should be much 
on the list, when those dealers and manutac- 


| he 1 . 
“i who are not advertising extensively again 
resume a regular program of publicity. gq Adver- 
tising per se will not sell pianos, but it can be of 
ereat value to the salesman who is doing the actual 
selling to the public. Lack of advertising 1s cer- 
tainly one sure way of killing the demand for any 
product, however well known. No better example 
of this can be given than the cigaret field. One has 
only to consider the great turnover in the names of 


cigarets offered to the public. Cigarets which were 
ig 


best sellers no longer than five years ago are barely 
known today, because they have been supplanted by 
better advertised brands. Despite the billions of 
cigarets which are consumed annually, there is no 
market for the products of manufacturers who have 
fallen down in their advertising propaganda. It 
does not seem too far fetched a comparison to point 
a moral for the piano industry. 
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A Curious Situation 

The question of how far music trades associations 
and radio trades associations can work as one, is 
being settled for itself by each group, apparently. 
In Los Angeles the radio and the music trades work 
as one organization. In San Francisco the Music 
Trades Associations of Northern California, at a 
recent meeting of directors, resolved to retain its 
own identity. For some time past it had been be- 
lieved that this organization would probably merge 
with the Pacific Radio Trade Association, which also 
has its headquarters in San Francisco. Committees 
from both organizations had been considering a 
merger. Apparently, however, the interests of both 
associations were not found to be identical. R. B. 
Miller, secretary of the Music Trades Association 
of Northern California, following the last directors’ 
meeting, said that after looking into the matter from 
various angles, it had been decided that the music 
trades of Northern California would retain their 
association on the same lines as heretofore. @ The 
Western Music and Radio Trades Association which 
holds an annual convention, is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the western music and radio trade 
organizations. Ernest Ingold, Northern California 
distributor for Atwater Kent is the present president 
of this organization and Beeman P. Sibley, President 
of the Western Piano Corporation, is Secretary. 
Both are recognized as “live wires” in their respec- 
tive industries, and an exceptionally interesting con- 
vention is anticipated for next year, when the or- 
ganization will foregather in San Francisco. 
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Sales Manuals 

A prominent automobile executive recently told 
a rather interesting story of his experience with 
sales manuals and salesmen. He said that the idea 
of establishing a more or less uniform sales pro- 
cedure developed out of an investigation of current 
sales methods, as outlined by sales managers and 
salesmen themselves. QQ ‘We found,” he said, 
“that they did not sell cars—they took orders for 
them if the prospect could sell himself. The system 
the average salesman used was what we call the 
‘question and answer system’. If the customer 
asked a question, the salesman answered it—or 
tried to. We could get no idea from the methods 
of salesmen just what basic sales points they used 
to sell our product. So we developed the basic 
sales points to sell our cars to various types of pros- 
pects. @ We sent our complete list of sales points 
to all retail sales managers, and to the best retail 
sales managers of our dealers, so that they might 
add their points or criticize those we listed. Upon 
all this we developed a 1,000 page retail sales man- 
ual containing all the known information we could 
offer to assist in retail selling. The 1,000 pages 
were divided into six volumes, one volume a month 
to be sent with every thoroughly worked out corre- 
spondence course, including question sheets and 
reply forms, to each salesman-student. We made 
a charge for the sales course, not only to cover 
part of the cost of production but particularly to 
make the retail salesman express his desire and 
appreciation in money. On this basis we distributed 
many hundreds of courses. @ But only 10 per cent. 
of the salesmen who bought them finished them. 
Only 20 per cent. of the men who bought them com- 
pleted the first two volumes. @ We then developed 
a second course far less voluminous, and next a third 
course in one volume, as simple as a primer book. 
It sets forth only the most fundamental facts, and 
these stated in the simplest language and shortest 
words we can find. In every case we get the sales- 
man to invest money in the course—if it’s only a 
couple of dollars. If we sent it out free we doubt 
if 5 per cent. of our men would ever get 5 per cent. 
of its value out of it.” @ In view of current ten- 
dencies in the piano business to teach the science of 
selling via booklet and pamphlet, this seems espe- 
cially pertinent. The great trouble with any sales 
manual is that it must necessarily leave out all of 
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the intangible values, personality, the importance of 
a pleasant speaking voice,—in fact all of the quali- 
ties which go to make up the salesman’s own per- 
sonality. In any sale it is important that the sales- 
man first sell himself—that is to say, to build up 
in the prospect’s mind a certain confidence that the 
salesman not only knows what he is talking about 
but also is telling the truth. These are the things 
that no sales manual can teach, but must be de- 
veloped by the salesman himself. 
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George Liebling Comes Back 


His many friends, both in Europe and this coun- 
try, will be glad to learn that George Liebling, the 
great pianist, has returned to work after the acci- 
dent he met with on the Pacific Coast some time 
ago. Mr. Liebling and his wife, Mrs. Alice Lieb- 
ling, are at Los Angeles, and are being much feted. 
They were the honor guests recently of the Creative 
Cadman Club. Mr. Liebling surprised the members 
of the club with an impromptu recital, which indi- 
cated that he had lost none of his powers as a 
pianist. Mr. Liebling was afterwards appointed an 
honorary and advisory member of the Creative Cad- 
man Club, which is quite a distinction. @ Later, 
Mr. and Mrs. Liebling were honor guests at the 
Pen Women’s Club, and Mr. Liebling again demon- 
strated his great ability at the piano. The vice- 
president, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine, made an address 
in honor of the guests of the club. Later Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine gave a reception at which 
George Liebling had his latest song sung for the 
first time by William Edward Johnson. The words 
of the song, “Gifts,” were written by Mrs. Trine, a 
gifted poet and wife of the famous author of the 
book “In Tune with the Infinite.” Mr. Liebling has 
composed another song to words of Mrs. Trine, 
“Spring in Manhattan.” @ “The Dominant Club” 
recently gave a reception and dinner for Elisabeth 
Rethberg. Among the other distinguished guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Liebling. The president of the 
Dominant Club honored Mr. Liebling by mentioning 
him as “one of the greatest living exponents of the 
great master Franz Liszt,” and welcomed him to 
the Los Angeles colony. @ It is not known just 
when Mr. Liebling will resume his concert tours, for 
he is being called upon to give his genius to the 
Pacific Coast, and it may be that he will confine him- 
self to that section of the United States for the 
time being. It can be realized what a great drain 
it is upon an artist to travel in this country, the great 
distances calling for an expenditure of physical 
strength that, after the crisis Mr. Liebling has gone 
through, would probably prevent his again being 
heard upon the concert stage generally, while he 
could remain in Los Angeles and meet the concert 
engagements that did not require traveling to any 
great extent. @ Mr. Liebling during his last con- 
cert tour, which was interrupted by the accident in 
San Francisco, demonstrated that he had reached 
the height of his powers, not only powers as a pian- 
ist, but his compositions are being accepted for their 
great worth. The many friends of the artist will be 
glad to learn that he is in full possession of his pow- 
ers at the present time, and looks forward to resum- 
ing his active work upon the concert stage through- 
out the country, and again bring the true tone of the 
piano to the people. The piano industry owes much 
to rare artists, such as George Liebling, who in 
every performance are demonstrating that the piano 
deserves the designation of the premier musical in- 
strument. 
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High Pressure Radio Tactics 

A certain radio concern, advertising for outside 
salesmen, holds out as an inducement “the proven 
facts” that salesmen in the employ of that company 
average one sale to every twenty “blind” calls. This 
is stretching the average by a good bit, it is to be 
expected. There are salesmen in the piano busi- 
ness, salesmen of proven ability and long experience, 
who have sales contacts so well established that they 
might very well approach this average if not sur- 
pass it. However, their clientele is more of 
the direct recommendation type, prospect secured 
through the kind offices of friends they have made 
by previous sales or through social contacts of one 
sort or another. However, the statement is typical 
of the high pressure tendency now prevalent in 
radio. In this respect it is amusing to read some 
of the usual “sales talk” and instructions. The 
radio salesman is instructed somewhat along these 
lines. “Take it for granted that the customer is 
equally as enthusiastic about the set as you are. Act 
on this assumption and try to close the sale at once 
—ask name, address, etc.” If the sale doesn’t even- 
tuate from these persuasive tactics, he is advised to 
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Call attention to the 
Try to close sale, 


“Tune in on some station. 
marvelous tonal reproduction. 
etc. If the customer is still unconvinced, 
“Let the customer tune in himself. Tell him 
how easy it is to get what he wants. Try 
to close sale, etc., etc.” @ It is difficult to see how 
any customer could remain unimpressed by this 
lavish show of courtesy, but in the case of the ob- 
durate, cautious buyers, the salesman is advised to 
condescend to the point of actually telling the cus- 
tomer something about the set, its prestige, its sell- 
ing points, the reputation of the company, etc. The 
instructions end with the injunction not to let the 
customer out of the store until he has signed a con- 
tract or at least arranged a definite date for a home 
demonstration. And that is how radio sets are, or 
are supposed to be, sold. 
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Using the Broadcasts 

Radio dealers are gradually waking to the impor- 
tance of the salesman’s knowing the current features 
on the air. In some of the better regulated stores 
the dealers require their salesmen to make a daily 
study of the printed programs and also to acquire 
a certain familiarity with the type of entertainment 
offered by the more prominent hours. The value of 
demonstration is a proved fact in radio. The reali- 
zation is also growing that certain types of enter- 
tainment show off the set to best advantage. Music 
is the big appeal, naturally, but all types of music do 
not reproduce equally well. It is up to the salesman 
to know what station to tune in at a given hour so 
that the first impression the prospect gains is a 
favorable one. @ There is nothing surprising in 
this move, but it is somewhat surprising that some- 
thing similar has not struck the piano trade. It is 
equally as important for the piano salesman to keep 
abreast of current musical events as it is for the 
radio salesman to know what is going on in broad- 
casting. There are many opportunities for the piano 
salesman to bring the talk along musical lines, espe- 
cially when the prospect has shown a certain knowl- 
edge of music and musical happenings. It is also 
a good way to utilize artist endorsements as direct 
sales talk as showing that musicians of recognized 
talent have set the stamp of their approval upon the 
tone of the instrument which is. being offered for 
sale. @ Once a prospect is convinced of the musi- 
cal merit of the instrument, the balance of the sale 
is not hard to put across. Down payments and time 
arrangements do not sound nearly so harsh and un- 
compromising when the prospect’s mind is working 
along musical lines, and enthusiasm for the instru- 
ment is the predominating emotion. The piano 
prospect can be made to feel by implication that he 
is entering a distinctly privileged class by becoming 
the owner of so fine an instrument. And further- 
more, this argument holds good throughout the en- 
tire price range of the piano. 


nee 
Retail Buying Fraternities 

There is a strong suspicion that the retail buying 
organizations are making headway in the piano busi- 
ness. In circulars issued by one or another of these 
associations, claims are made that pianos of any make 
or description can be supplied at substantial discounts 
off the established retail prices. It is understood that 
the practises of these bodies have been the subject of 
investigation by the Better Business Bureau but the 
complicated task of securing clear cut evidence in 
the form of a sale has so far proven too difficult to 
accomplish. From the Better Business Bureau itself 
little or no information can be secured, although it is 
a matter of common knowledge that in the one or 
two attempts to catch these retail “pirates” nothing 
has been accomplished. @ The modus operandi, as 
far as the piano trade is concerned, is well known. 
It is nothing more or less than the old practise of 
“switching,” of selling an inferior piano at a price 
below that quoted for the better grade make, but in 
some instances at least higher than the established 
price for the piano actually sold. The retail piano 
outlets for these buying fraternities are known, or at 
least some of them are. 4 It is an irritating situa- 
tion for the legitimate piano trade. It is a form of 
unfair trading none the less reprehensible that it 
skirts the borders of legality and does not carry with 
it the threat of fines or imprisonment. The legal 
forces of the Better Business Bureau, operating on 
a strictly limited capital, are handcuffed. It seems 
more properly a matter for internal action in the 
trade. It is a curious thing about American jurispru- 


dence that except for the grosser forms of downright 
fraud, each industry is expected to “clean house” 
with its own unaided methods. It usually works out 
fairly well, for there are ways and means of bringing 
pressure to bear on those who do not live up to the 
unofficial code of ethics. @ Primarily there is the 
central. association, which presumably is a clearing 
house for just such difficulties. Just what should 
be done is a matter for decision by those who have 
most at stake. That something could be done is be- 
yond question. In the meantime, nothing is being 
done. And likewise, in the meantime, accusations 
are being thrown back and forth as in a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock, that certain manufactur- 
ers are “winking” at the entire affair because in any 
event they stand to win rather than to lose by these 
tactics. @ Very possibly the more discreet course 
for the MusicAL Courter would be to pass the situa- 
tion by without comment, exactly as has every other 
piano publication. However, the MusicaL CouRIER 
presents this as a brief for cleaner business practises 
to the thinking, responsible men of the piano trade. 
What is to be done? ~* 
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10 Ways to Build a Prospect List 

The Town Crier suggests a series of practical ways 
for the radio dealer to build a prospect list, which 
ways might well be utilized by piano dealers to the 
same end. They are (1) Your Old Customers, re- 
sale and new suggestions. (2) Census by High 
School Students. (3) Registration List for Specified 
Makes of Cars—ready made lists can be purchased 
for a nominal cost. (4) R. F. D. Routes for Small 
Town Dealers—utilizing the rural letter-carrier as 
an unofficial solicitor. (5) The Neighborhood List 
in.a City—selection by house and street quality. 
(6) City and Telephone Directory (classifications of 
areas). (7) Voters’ Registration Lists. (8) Clubs, 
Societies, Churches. (9) Miscellaneous Sources of 
Names—city and county tax lists, building permits, 
labor membership lists, corporation records, marriage 
licenses, professional lists. (10) Your Post Office 
Will Check Lists at 65 Cents an Hour—accuracy is 
the first law of list building. It must list prospects 
by their correct names, initials and addresses. Inac- 
curacy is irritating to the prospect. Wrong initials 
and misspelled names on advertising material have 
spoiled many sales and sent buyers to competing 
dealers. 


Thoughts on Retail Advertising 

An interesting experiment is going on in Min- 
neapolis, with the establishment this week of an in- 
stitute of retail advertising, conducted under the 
auspices of the Minneapolis Tribune. The institute 
is characterized as “a post-graduate course in the 
principles and practice of modern retail advertising.” 
The course provides weekly sessions for twenty-five 
and will be offered free of charge to all active- 

ly engaged in retail advertising work, sales and adver 
tising executives and others in similar lines in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and a number of nearby smaller 
centers. The avowed purpose of the institute “is to 
study advertising principles, trends and practises re- 
lated to retail distribution and through an examina- 
tion-of these to help make retail copy in this section 
of the country more productive and more profitable 
than it has been in the past.” @ In this connection 
it is significant to note a recent statement made by 
Kenneth Collins, executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., on the present status of retail advertis- 
ing. Mr. Collins’ remarks closely dovetail with the 
implieation that retail advertising generally could be 
greatly improved. @ “I cannot conceive of any 
other aspect of retailing,” said Mr. Collins, “that is 
so generally néglected as is its advertising. Most 
stores follow no advertising plan whatever. Adver- 
tisements are thrown into the paper in an absurd 
fashion, with no notion of timeliness nor of a decent 
regard for those that came before or those that will 
follow. We have been intolerably sloppy in the 
manner in which 90 per cent. of retail store advertis- 
ing is written. I am not convinced that advertising 
departments can be largely blamed for this. When 
the idea for a piece of copy is conceived at 3 or 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, to appear in the newspapers 
the following day, the best advertising writer in the 
country could not do good work. The average mer- 
chant gets interested in his advertising the day before 
it is to appear. Usually his interest takes the form 
of criticizing some of the adjectives and wondering 
whether the space couldn’t be cut down or the white 
space filled up. He does not think enough about 
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advertising to look ahead six months or six years. 
That is one reason why he is an average merchant. 
He makes no plan in his own mind as to what he in 
tends to accomplish in that time. @ Most retail 
store advertising is unbelievably dreary. It 
any element of humor. It is trite in its choice of 
words. It is barren in its choice of ideas. It is drab 
in physical appearance and is almost completely lack- 
ing in what a newspaperman calls “human interest 

* @ More could be quoted to the same effect. It 
is honestly believed that piano advertising generally 
is above this dreadful average, but that does not 
imply, by the widest stretch of the imagination, that 
it has reached a pinnacle of perfection. Exaggerated 
statements and ridiculous claims still make their 
periodic appearance in retail piano copy. Perhaps 
the art of advertising can not be taught from books 
or in schools, perhaps not even in “advertising in- 
stitutes,” but certainly such endeavors can point out 
some of the common mistakes so that advertising 
men and retailers generally can better their advertis- 
ing productions by a sort of trial and error system. 
And perhaps, as Mr. Collins intimates, dealers them 
selves stand more in need of instruction in advertis- 
ing principles than their own advertising men. 


Radio Statistics 

The U. S. Department of Commerce has just re- 
leased a report on the radio business that is highly 
instructive. According to the analysis made by the 
Department, the average price for radio sets sold 
during the quarter just passed was $164. The aver- 
age established by the biggest cities was much higher, 
reaching $202, the general average being brought 
down by the inclusion of figures from the smaller cen- 
ters of population. Verification of the fact that the 
last three months of the year are the biggest selling 
months was made in the statement that for ‘the 
twelve month period ending July 1 of this year, 40 
per cent. of all radio sales were made. The first 
three months of the year showed 23 per cent.; the 
second quarter, 16 per cent.; and the third quarter 
21 per cent. All of which indicates that the “summer 
slump” in radio is perhaps a misnomer. The average 
per capita business for the same period was placed 
at $14,527, which bespeaks the number of “‘little fel- 
lows” in the radio business. 
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Remark 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoL”MEs. 


Some Good Selling Ideas for Piano 
Dealers—An Interesting Letter from 
Columbia, South Carolina 


receipt of a letter from his old 
friend M. A. Malone, of the Malone Music House, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. Mr. Malone is one of the oldest 
piano dealers in this country, and, being a Steinway rep- 
classed among those piano dealers 


The Rambler is in 


resentative, can be 
who are musical, for it is one of the requisites in the ob- 
taining of a franchise of the that the 


piano be represented by a man of standing and of musical 


Steinway house 


Malone says in his letter: 


Columbia, S. C., October 12, 1929. 
Dear Mr. Rambler: 

The attached ad is founded on the last paragraph of 
your Expressions of September 28, and will appear sev- 
eral times in both our morning and evening papers and 
should draw, although some may criticize it—especially 
the harp part. 

I use two inch ads three times a week, though adver- 
tising hasn’t the pulling power it formerly had. We, like 
the shoemaker, have stuck to our last, not bothering with 
radios nor victrolas, and are doing some piano business, 
although there is not the demand for pianos as in former 
times. 

Your expressions are so practical—not theoretical— 
and if the trade would read them, and put your sugges- 
tions into practice would find it profitable. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) M. A. MALONE. 


Malone refers to is here- 


inclinations. Mr 


The advertisement that Mr 
with reproduced. It certainly is something that will at- 
and while some may object, they would 
Mr. Malone’s 
manner in which he is conducting his 
piano that 
selling pianos and not allowing his mind to be distracted 


tract attention, 


probably not be good Steinway prospects 


reference to the 


aintaining strict observance of 


business, n 





The Gospel Preacher 


key note 


the 


when he appealed to his congre 


Certainly struck 


gation to have all the children 
taught to play some musical in- 
this they 


prepared to play the 


strument in life so 
would be 
harp in heaven 

Moral. It the 
ents to select a pure toned Piano 


from the old established 


behooves par 


Malone’s Music House 
1428 Main St., Columbia, S. C. 











the 


man who will take on side lines in his 


toward the radios, etc., indicates his confidence in 
piano. A piano 
warerooms can always make good if he will keep upper- 
most in his mind that he is running a piano store, and 
will make the sale of musical instruments secondary to 
the piano 

Pianos First 


Che Rambler met a bright manager recently who was 


a branch store for one of the 


“We 


but when any one comes in and 


conducting the affairs of 


well known makes, who said: carry radios and we 


it a fair showing; 
we at once endeavor to sell a piano. 


give 
asks to see 
If, however, the piano can not be sold, a radio is sold, if 
then at listed in our 
prospect department as a future buyer of a piano.” This, 


a radio 


possible, and that name 1s once 


the manager went on to say, gives the piano the first op- 
portunity, and if a radio is bought he has faith enough 
radio and the work that the radio is doing for 
will lead up to the 


in the 


music to believe that it eventually 
desire for a piano in the home 

If all dealers would follow this, and that is probably 
what Mr. Malone is doing in South Carolina, there would 


be more pianos sold, and at the same time the piano deal- 


er would be getting the benefits of increased volume of 
business through sidelines” The Rambler wants to thank 
Mr. Malone for his kind words as regards the MUSICAL 
Courter. Mr. Malone has been a constant reader of 
the paper for many, many years. Always has he “car- 
ried on,” as all Steinway representatives do, that is, the 
fostering of all music and the selling of only high grade 
pianos. 
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Sidelights on Business Management — 

Profits in Selling Originate in Intel- 

ligent Buying—“Buying Profits” and 
How It Works 


In the New York Times of recent date there appeared 
an article in the financial section of that paper that 
aroused the curiosity of The Rambler in that the heading 
read: “Buying Profits Good.” The average piano dealer 
will read the comments of the great New York news- 
paper with some bewilderment probably, for some piano 
dealers seemingly do not buy with the end in view that 
buying can make a profit: 


“Buying Profits” Good 


A tendency in business today is to find new phrases to 
apply to many old practices or principles. Some of these 
phrases, it has been very properly remarked, accomplish 
nothing and often confuse fundamentals. There are sev- 
eral conceptions, however, that deserve praise. One was 
the suggestion made by the new director of the dry 
goods wholesalers’ organization that what most retailers 
wish is “a successful method of doing business.” An- 
other that short-cuts many problems is that a buyer who 
“buys profits” is one who is operating in the right way. 

To “buy profits” is a pithy phrase that covers a number 
of operations which, with that end in sight, can be called 
efficient merchandising. Under such a plan, the buyer 
goes to his market with a clear idea of what his total 
purchases will be. He also has his “price lines” fixed 
and therefore knows what prices he will pay to get mer- 
chandise that will sell most quickly to his customers. 
Then he will know where to place his business because 
his records show him the supply sources whose merchan- 
dise has proved most salable. He will not shut his eyes 
to new supply sources, but he will first test out their of- 
ferings and their service. 

That covers in a general way what is meant by “buy- 
ing profits.” But the procedure goes further, of course, 
and includes the education of his sales personnel on the 
merchandise and the furnishing of full information to 
his advertising manager on all details of the goods to be 
sold. A particularly good point in favor of the phrase is 
that it includes selling in its meaning, because profits 
cannot come before sales are made. 


Time vs. Cash 

The average piano dealer buys with the end in view 
of getting as long time as possible. He does not seem- 
ingly realize that he can make a profit in his buying if 
he will but have the cash, and generally he will confine 
his profit making as to buying in considering cash as the 
only gesture toward that end. 

A good buyer of pianos is one who builds to good 
financial standing, and when he does buy on time he 
meets his notes when they mature, and this soon builds 
for him a standing that is almost equal to that of the 
cash buyer. The manufacturer soon realizes that the 
dealer who is always prompt and never asks for renewals 
is the same as cash to him. There is a good profit to be 
made in the buying of pianos, and it lays the foundation 
for good selling. As the dealer himself meets his maturi- 
ties promptly, he carries on along the same line with his 
own collection department. 

ner, 
The Damrosch Radio Music Classes and 
What They Mean to Piano Selling— 
A Great Opportunity for Effective 
Dealer Tie-ups 

Now that Walter Damrosch has again taken up his 
music classes over the radio, does this mean that the 
piano dealers throughout the country are going to coop- 
erate with the Damrosch music classes, and avail them- 
selves of the opportunities that are presented in the 
gaining of piano prospects, or other musical instruments, 
if the dealer is carrying a line that would classify him as 
a music instrument dealer? 

In the smaller centers Walter Damrosch’s teaching of 
music is received with the same facility that it is in the 
larger centers, but it is of vastly more importance to the 
cultivation of music throughout the United States that 
these opportunities be given to the people in the smaller 
cities for the reason that more opportunities are offered 
in the larger centers for the children to hear good music. 

It must be remembered, however, that the percentage 
as to the number of children in the large cities who have 
opportunities other than that afforded through the Dam- 
rosch radio music talks are confined to a small propor- 
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tion, probably not any larger than given to the children 
in the smaller centers. 

We must consider that a fruitful field for the piano 
dealers lies in the work of one or two musicians in a 
town, say, of one or two thousand inhabitants. That 
music teacher can practically control the musical uplift, 
and it is those musicians that the piano dealers should 
reach out to cultivate. 

The opening of magnificent warerooms in one of the 
big cities does not mean that there is going to be at- 
tracted into those warerooms the thousands of people 
who live in smaller centers in that territory, nor does it 
mean that the rural population and the farmers are 
reached. Walter Damrosch, however, is talking in the 
homes of millions of people, and he is giving them the 
highest class of music in the simplest forms, and with a 
mighty orchestra. 

By “simplest forms” it must be understood that Mr. 
Damrosch analyzes each one of his orchestral numbers, 
and gives illustration upon the piano which simplifies it 
to the point that even the children fully understand what 
is being done, and what it is all about. 


An Opportunity 


The question that is bothering The Rambler at the 
present time is “What are the piano dealers doing to 
take advantage of this?” We have for several years 
been hearing about the teaching of piano in public schools 
throughout the country. The public schools are becom- 
ing interested, and that work is going on and will be in- 
evitably continued, for music is gaining such ground 
throughout this country that it will soon become one of 
the regular features of our educational work. 

All this can go on and amount to nothing to the piano 
man unless he gets into the work and utilizes those ef- 
forts that are being made to educate the people to a 
love for good music. The work of Walter Damrosch is 
not to be regarded lightly. It is serious. One of the 
greatest difficulties seemingly to overcome in this coun- 
try is to induce people to regard educational movements 
with respect. However, that is another story, and can 
be made to cover a great deal of ground. 

Just how piano men can utilize the Damrosch work to 
the selling of pianos must resolve itself into the planning 
to bring the piano before the people, and do that along 
the lines of the individual dealer who then passes his 
ideas on to his salesmen, who create the contact that is 
so necessary in piano selling. 





Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc. x 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty a Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





by 


BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Soundin Boards Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Doigeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
=. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.”’ 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
ro molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Why the 
Wessell, CN ickel & Gross 


CAction Is the Fines? 
in the World 





N his book “The Physical Basis for Piano 
Touch and Tone,” Otto Ortmann, of the 
Physical Laboratory of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., who is a 
recognized authority on this subject, said in 
part in the preface: 

“The work on piano touch and tone, however, yielded 
results of sufficient clearness and practicability to war- 
rant their publication as a separate study; particularly 
since this subject is a fundamental problem of piano 
pedagogy, in which its efficient application has been 
seriously interfered with by the conflict of opinions or 
the basic relationship between piano-touch and piano- 
tone. What we actually hear and what we imagine we 
hear, what we actually do and what we imagine we 
do, when listening to or playing upon a piano are dis- 
tinctions urgently needing a clear exposition. Some 
afhrm that the influence of touch upon tone must for- 
ever remain a mystery; others hold that the piano action 
is but a lot of dead, wooden sticks movable up and 
down, in only one, fixed way; still others assert that the 
most subtle shades of emotion are actually transmitted 
to and through this action by individual spiritual differ- 
ences of touch. Such confusion is both harmful and 
unnecessary, since the piano is not a psychical but a 
physical instrument, and, as such, is entirely obedient 
to laws that have been formulated, tested and proved 
long since.” 

There are those who refuse to accept the dictum that 
the piano action is but a physical piece of mechanism 
that is subject to but one movement and that upward. 
The many mechanical difficulties presented in the mak- 
ing a piano action something more than a mere piece of 











mechanism is in the segregating the upward movements 
through transverse movements in order to keep the 
mechanism within a given space, to carry the movement 
upward to the contact of the hammer with the strings 
and yet retain the first touch of the finger upon the key 
of the piano. 

This presents a multiplicity of movements that run 
from horizontal to different angles, and this with con 
tacts that will either retain that first weight represented 
in the finger blow or kill all semblance to the attempt 
to produce a tone that is received with gratefulness by 
the ear. We hear it said that this artist or that artist 
has a beautiful “touch,” when it should be said that this 
or that artist has a beautiful tone obtained through his 
“touch.” This will bring the rejoinder that a piano 
presents always the same tone, and that the different 
artists produce the same tone quality of the piano he 
is using. 

That is a mistake; the artist modulates, produces tone 
colors, through his touch, but that is what is meant by 
the psychical side of the question. It matters not the 
word used, the piano action is almost a living thing. 
If it be made right, if all its bearings are of that nature 
that they work like the muscles of a well trained athlete, 
there will be given the pianist that reply to the touch 
that is like mind reading in fact. To make a piece of 
mechanism containing thousands of pieces that will do 
this mind reading is a work that requires something 
more than mere machinery. It is something that re- 
quires a combination of science and art that is not meas- 
ured by machinery even though the decimal equations 
are worked out in the thousands. (The writer had in 
mind the Wessell, Nickel & Gross Action.) 
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PIANO G 
INSTRUCTION 


Millions of homes are enjoying a greater appreciation of piano music because y 


of the “At the Baldwin” programs featuring famous artists every Sunday. 

The pleasures built around a piano in the home, so compellingly illustrated 
by these programs, are inspiring parents to give their children piano 
lessons and instilling in the children themselves the earnest desire to 


play. New pupils are being created, new ambitions stirred in the 


breasts of those who were perhaps discouraged, new interest in / 


piano music is being instilled into all ages. Teachers everywhere 
; ae ; / 
are turning this greater musical appreciation to their personal / 
advantage. They invite their friends to hear the programs. 


They urge pupils to listen to them every Sunday evening. 


Benefits of the Baldwin Radio Programs are many-fold. 
“AT THE BALDWIN” They are building good-will for Baldwin, increasing 
Every Sunday evening over WJZ and asso- \ national prestige and recognition, stimulating sales // 
ciated stations of the National Broadcasting Seven months “on the ar” has proved these a 
Company at 8:45 eastern standard time (7:30 


> a genuine achievement a master 
eastern standard time beginning October 6th). 


of pian sales promotion 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


CINCINNATI 


San Francis 
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